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ALL of us who are interested in the Highlands owe some very grateful 
acknowledgments to Lord Napier and Ettrick. As chairman of the 
Royal Commission, he maintained, amidst many difficulties, the tone 
of a gentleman and the temper of a judge. His dignified courtesy 
was unfailing, and his sincere desire to elicit truth was equally con- 
spicuous. It is, therefore, with reluctance that I venture to criticise 
a Report which, by the internal evidence of great ability, and of 
great ingenuity, is sufficiently identified as mainly his. But this 
duty of criticism is imperative on all who have any special oppor- 
tunity or means of knowledge on the subject. 

I never look into the Report of the ‘ Crofters Commission ’ without 
being reminded of the humorous description, by a great admirer, of 
that grand old national dish of Scotland, a sheep’s head: ‘ There’s a 
deal o’ fine confeused feeding upon ’t.’ Of the dish this is a most 
graphic account. There is some gristle; but not much. There is 
some pure muscle ; but not very much of that either. But there is a 
wonderful abundance of tissues, chiefly adipose and gelatinous. These 
are so delicately interwoven, and the qualities of each are so modified 
and tempered by the rest, that the whele is most smooth and pleasant 
feeding, suiting many tastes, and hardly enabling one 1 
it is that one has eaten. So it is with the Report. eré-are many 
facts, but they are widely scattered. There are mawy arguments, but 
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they are curiously mixed. For the rest, it is as ‘fine confeused 
feeding ’ as the sheep’s head ; and when we have done with it, we feel 
quite at a loss what to make of it. First, one school of opinion is 
gently patted on the back, and then immediately after it is as gently 
snubbed. Again, another set of theorists are gratified by significant 
admissions, whilst very soon they are mortified to find that these 
admissions are silently set aside. But the whole is done with such 
literary skill, with such an evident desire to maintain a judicial 
attitude, and with such deft diplomacies of expression, that all 
adverse criticism is confounded, discouraged, and disarmed. The 
question ‘ What are we to think ?’ is a question which on many sub- 
jects may be indefinitely postponed. It is only when we ask the 
further question ‘What are we to do?’ in connection with this 
Report, that we fully realise the maze of intellectual confusions 
and of practical contradictions in which it leaves us. 

I am very far, however, from undervaluing the general result of 
the carefully balanced sentences which constitute a great part of the 
Report. Some of the intimations conveyed in this form are, indeed, 
of the highest importance. Such, for example, are the intimations 
which cut up by the roots the credibility of all the ‘ evidence’ taken 
before the Commission which consists of accusations against persons 
or against classes. We are reminded that the stories upon which 
these accusations have been based have in many cases been told ‘ by 
illiterate persons speaking from early memory or from hearsay, or 
from popular tradition.’ We are reminded that the witnesses were 
not on oath, that they were not in the face of a court of justice, 
where their testimony could be sifted by cross-examination. In short, 
we are led to understand very clearly that in this respect the Commis- 
sion was little better than a great Shop for Scandal, in which every 
private spite could be indulged without immediate exposure, every 
unfounded conception of the past could be embodied in a narrative, 
and every myth could be represented as an historical truth. Of the 
extent to which advantage was taken of this licence I cannot give 
examples here. It is enough to signalise and be grateful for the 
candour of the Report. Not less valuable is the intimation that, 
whilst the Commission had no adequate power and no adequate 
opportunity of sifting this sort of testimony, another agency had 
both the power and the opportunity of preparing it beforehand. It 
was well known to many, but it was somewhat difficult to prove, that 
professional agitators preceded the Commission and instructed the 
poorer classes what they were to say. Lord Napier, however, has 
thought it his duty to record his official knowledge of this fact. He 
refers to it as a ‘ preparatory manipulation’ of the evidence; and the 
impression left apparently on the mind of so experienced and so 
skilful an observer is conveyed to us rather intensified than modified 
by the concluding observation that ‘even among the poorest and least- 
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educated class who came before us, there were many examples of 
candour, kindliness, and native intelligence.’ 

This is the very least measure of praise which, under better condi- 
tions, the old natives of the Highlands deserve. There are few such 
natural gentlenien iti the world. If we take them in the right way, that 
isto say apart from their ‘ manipulators,’ although we shall find some 
dense and most curious prejudices,and many most erroneous conceptions 
both of the past and of the present, we shall never fail to find the most 
perfect courtesy, the most refined feeling, and an intelligence only 
too rapid because it is too impulsive and too imaginative. The very 
best of these qualities lend themselves to ‘ manipulation ’ in a measure 
and degree which men of more prosaic races can hardly understand. 
With a people living in remote districts, speaking a language which is 
still more remote from all the ideas and conceptions of modern life, 
clinging with affectionate remembrance to habits and usages which 
belong to primitive ages, recollecting only what was really beautiful, 
and forgetting or glorifying much that was miserable and even horrid, 
nothing is easier than to make them hate and to misrepresent every 
step which has brought them nearer to the conditions of modern 
society, and has led them along a path in which their country has 
only followed, later than others, the progress of all the civilised 
countries of the world. 

But the candid and destructive criticism which the Commission 
bestows on the oral testimony of the poorer classes in the Highlands, 
must not lull us into sleep as to the nature of the evidence which 
comes from the Commissioners themselves. The fallacies which 
honeycomb the evidence of cotters and crofters living in remote 
islands or in secluded glens are not the same fallacies which tell upon 
the representations of educated men when they are set to draw up a 
report upon matters having a long history and complex relations. 
There is no more delicate work than the true handling of facts. It is 
the great difficulty even in the physical sciences; whilst in the 
sciences which deal with man, it is the very rarest of all accomplish- 
ments. Of manipulation in the bad sense there is no question here. 
That against which we have to guard is the selection of a few facts 
and the suppression of many others—the suppression being not wilful, 
but the result of prepossession. It is wonderful what glaring and 
what stumbling facts men will overlook when their eyes are fixed 
upon a few selected circumstances which fit nicely into some vacant 
place in their own theories and foregone conclusions. 

Perhaps there has never been a better example of this kind of 
misrepresentation than the very first series of figures which we meet 
with in the Report. The subject-matter of those figures is a very im- 
portant one—namely, the size of farms into which the agricultural area 
of the Highlands is divided. The object is to show that the country 
is mainly thrown into a few farms which are excessively large, with a 
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great number of crofts excessively small, and with few or no middle- 
sized possessions to fill up the gap between these extremes in the social 
and agricultural scale. Now, there is no branch of the subject on which 
it is more essential than on this that the facts should be set forth 
with perfect fairness. Yet there is no point in the whole inquiry on 
which the facts as actually handled in the Report are made more 
effectually misleading. It is the reverse of true that the Highland 
counties compare unfavourably with Lowland counties as to variety in 
the size of farms. I entirely share in the opinion that a graduated 
scale of size is in itself a good and desirable thing in the agricultural 
divisions of any country. But this matter has been determined in 
most parts both of England and of Scotland by local causes of long 
standing, which very often it is most difficult to trace. In some 
counties the farms are almost all large. In other counties they are 
almost all small, whilst in others again they are almost all of a 
medium size. Asa rule, in both countries the highest farming and 
the most successful agriculture has hitherto been connected with 
large farms. On the other hand, the recent causes of agricultural 
distress have told most heavily upon these large farms, partly because 
they have been most severely hit by the low prices of wheat in one 
country and of wool in another, and partly from the fact that the 
bad seasons have been generally worst precisely in the districts where 
large farms prevailed. But neither in Lincolnshire nor in the 
Lothians has it ever been suggested that legislation should take 
advantage of the natural causes which have become adverse to very 
large farms, and should resort to artificial measures for cutting them 
up into a graduated variety of small possessions. Still less has 
this ever been thought of or proposed in regard to those very large 
areas both of Scotland and of England where the farms are by no 
means excessive in size, but where, nevertheless, there is no trace of 
farms so small as to supply links and steps between the labourer 
and the capitalist farmer. To supply these steps and links is the 
object aimed at in the Report, and it is to illustrate the special want 
of them and the special need of them in the Highlands that its 
first selection of statistics is presented. Yet, strange to say, it is 
precisely in the Highland counties that the greatest variety now 
exists in the size of farms, and that the nearest approach is made 
to that very condition of steps and links in which the Report would 
have the world to believe that they are specially deficient. 

This strange reversal of the truth is the result of the artificial 
selection of a few facts, and the suppression of many others. Four 
parishes are selected, one in Sutherland, one in the Island of Lewis, 
one in Skye, and the fourth in South Uist. It is shown that in these 
cases there are a few large grazing farms, and that the middle-sized 
farms are either wholly wanting or very inadequately represented, 
whilst the great mass of the tenantry are crofters below 10/., and even 
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below 6/. rent. These parishes are expressly stated to be selected ‘as 
examples.’' Examples of what? There isa little ambiguity here in 
the wording of the Report. But there is no ambiguity whatever in 
the general impression conveyed to the reader, who will undoubtedly 
take these four cases as examples of what the Report calls ‘a High- 
land parish.’ The Report, however, does in another passage ® restrict 
the application of the ‘ examples’ to the ‘ seaboard’ on the mainland, 
and all ‘the Islands from the Point of Ardnamurchan in Argyllshire, 
on the South, to the extreme north of Caithness.’ Now this geo- 
graphical line excludes almost the whole county of Argyll, the largest 
and most extensive of all the Highland counties, with the exception 
of Inverness. This immense exclusion, however, is by no means 
frankly made, because although the geographical line specified is a 
line which does exclude almost the whole county of Argyll, yet the 
Report proceeds to say that the same evils are ‘ less felt’ in ‘certain 
parts of Argyllshire,’ thus distinctly implying that with the excep- 
tion of these ‘certain parts’ the county of Argyll as a whole is 
represented with tolerable fairness by the selected examples. 

There never was a more absolute misrepresentation of the truth, 
although it is a misrepresentation which I am sure was unintentional ; 
and the misrepresentation does not affect the county of Argyll alone, 
as I shall presently show. But let us look at the real facts as pre- 
sented by the Valuation Roll of that county in the first place. We 
must of course take some standard of largeness and smallness when 
we speak of large and small farms. In the Lowlands, in the Lothians, 
and in Berwickshire, a farm of 500/. is not considered a large farm. 
But I will take this rental as the large-farm-line applicable to the 
Highlands. Now, inthe whole county of Argyll there are about 4,890 
farms. Of these there are only 95 above the large-farm-line, whilst 
there are no less than 990 farms between it and the 100l.-line. 
These are all farms of the middle class, and present a great variety 
of steps and links between the smallest class of tenant and the richer 
capitalist farmers. Nor does this gradation stop here. Below the 
100/.-line, and above the 50/.-line, there are no less than upwards of 
500 possessions, the whole of which belong to the class which is the 
best adapted of all to afford gradations of employment, and to afford 
the prospects of promotion to those who begin below; and then, 
behind all these 1,500 farms of graduated sizes, there are below the 
50l.-line no less than 3,300 crofters, of whom at least 150 are of the 
comfortable class, which ranges between 20/. and 50/. of rent. 

Now, who could possibly guess from the wording of the Report 
that the ‘ statistics of occupancy’ in the great county of Argyll are in 
absolute contrast with the four selected ‘ examples’? ‘In certain parts 
of Argyllshire,’ we are again told, as well ‘as on the eastern seaboard 
generally, and in Orkney, the small holdings are, as a rule, of greater 
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dimensions, and are associated in some degree with small farms not 
inaccessible to the crofting class.’* In this sentence not only are the 
cardinal facts of the case, as regards Argyllshire, wholly suppressed, 
but the relation of those facts to the ‘statistics of occupancy’ in 
other parts of Scotland are, by implication, misrepresented. What 
is Lord Napier’s standard of comparison for a really desirable con- 
dition of occupancy? There is nothing more certain than that the 
changes which have come over the Highland counties within the 
present century are precisely the same changes which have come 
over the whole of Scotland within a period only a little longer. 
Nor is there anything more curious about the agitation set up con- 
cerning these changes than the fact that men gape and stare and 
rave over them when they see in the Highlands the very same 
agricultural conditions which have equally come to prevail around 
their own doors. In particular, there are Highlands in Scotland 
other than those in the West or North. There are the Southern 
Highlands—the counties mainly occupied by the steep green hills 
which are the classic lands of Border minstrelsy. What are the 
statistics of occupancy there? It is only necessary to look out of the 
carriage windows as the railway trains take us through any part 
of that region. Where are the old clachans, and villages, where the 
happy run-rig cultivation which once supported (with the help of 
frequent forays) the ‘ sturdy yeomen’ who kept the marches? In no 
part of the Western and Northern Highlands have I ever seen such 
long vistas and sweeps of desolate moorland as those which meet the 
eye in the upper ward of Lanarkshire as we gain the summit level 
which forms the watershed between the Clyde and the rivers falling 
into the Solway Firth. For miles and miles there is not a human 
habitation to be seen, and the few which are visible betoken the 
presence of that proscribed class—the large sheep-farmer. This 
scene must meet the eye, but it does not seem to arrest the attention 
of the Highland agitators. Why is this? It would be vain to 
speculate. But Lord Napier, the writer of the Report, may fairly be 
asked whether he has taken the trouble to compare the statistics of 
occupancy in the county of Argyll with the statistics of occupancy in 
his own southern Highland county of Selkirk? I will take his own 
parishes of Ettrick and of Yarrow, the very names of which seem 
in themselves a poem, and I will compare them with the parish in 
which I reside in the Western Highlands, the parish of Inverary. 
These two examples are really fair and typical examples of a general 
fact. 

The first thing I find about the parish of Ettrick is that as re- 
gards one of the greatest outcries of the present agitation—namely, 
the decrease of the rural population during the present century— 
the chairman of the Crofter Commission is one of the principal pro- 
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prietors in a district which has been the scene of enormous depopula- 
tion in the most recent times. The census of 1831 gives a population 
of 530—the census of 1881 gives a population of only 397. That is 
to say, within the last fifty years no less than one-quarter of the whole 
population has disappeared. The neighbouring parish of Yarrow, 
with which also the chairman of the Crofter Commission is connected, 
presents a still more extreme case of depopulation, because within 
the thirty years between 1851 and 1881 the population has fallen 
more than fifty per cent., from 1,294 to 611. This is equal to the 
depopulation in the parish of Bracadale in Skye, on which Lord Napier 
dwells in his report as a typical example of depopulation in the High- 
lands. Moreover, there never existed in Selkirk the same cause of 
overpopulation which was powerful in the West—namely, the total 
failure of a trade (kelp) and manufacture which was strictly local, 
and which, demanding a large supply of labour, necessarily stimulated 
artificially the growth of population. The population which has 
vanished from the Southern Highlands must have been purely agri- 
cultural. How comes this? Has there been a ‘clearance’? And if 
not, has the depopulation arisen from natural economic causes? and 
if it has been from the operation of such causes, why are they not 
recognised as equally natural in the Highlands? If high wages in 
Galashiels and Hawick have drawn off hundreds from the glens of 
Selkirk, why should not the same attractions in Glasgow and the 
Clyde have drawn off corresponding numbers from the glens of Argyll 
and Inverness ? 

So much for the question of rural depopulation. Now let us look 
at the ‘statistics of occupancy,’ and let us apply the principle on 
which Lord Napier arrives at his results as regards his four examples 
from the Highlands. That principle is to eliminate from the list of 
occupants every human being who does not belong strictly to the 
agricultural class, even although he may occupy and cultivate land. 
Little farms attached to inns, or to houses which are not properly 
farmhouses—fields held as accommodation land by residents who are 
not farmers, or by the inhabitants of villages—all these are rigorously 
excluded and deducted from the list of occupation. Nothing is 
counted except farms and crofts properly so called, that is to say 
land held not for pleasure, or as adjunct to other sources of income, 
but as the main or exclusive source by which the tenant lives. 

Now, on applying this principle of discrimination to the Valuation 
Roll of the parish of Ettrick, representing a rental much larger than 
the rental of the Highland examples, I doubt whether there is one 
single farm which could possibly constitute a step between the 
labourer and the capitalist farmer. There is a total absence of pos- 
sessions of the crofting class. There is one large farm over 1,000. ; 
there are two over 700/.; there are five over 500/.; there are eight 
over 300/.; seven over 200/.; two over 100/.; and what smaller 
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possessions exist at all, seem exclusively to belong to the kinds and 
classes which Lord Napier shuts out from his enumeration. 

In contrast with this parish of the Southern Higblands which is 
the residence of Lord Napier, let us look at the statistics of occupancy 
in the parish of the Western Highlands in which I now write. In 
the first place, although the district rises to elevations of 2,000 feet, 
and by far the largest portion of the area is moorland, and mountain 
pasture, yet there is not a single farm so large as the largest in 
Ettrick. In Ettrick a total rental of over 10,0001. is divided between 
twenty-five agricultural tenants. In the Argyllshire parish a total 
rental of less than 5,000/. is divided between forty-three tenants. Out 
of these forty-three farms in all, there are only four which rise above 
the 300/. line, there are three between 100/. and 200/., there are four 
between 100/. and 2001., there are twelve between 30/. and 100I.; 
whilst, below all these well-graduated steps, there are twenty crofters 
between 12/. and 30/. There is nothing approaching to this gradation 
of farms in Ettrick or in Yarrow. Of the twenty-five tenants in Ettrick, 
sixteen are all above the 300/. line, seven above 200/., and not one of 
them represents even the more substantial crofters and small tenants 
so common in the Western Highlands. The largest in Ettrick 
represents 1,000/. of rent; the largest in the parish of Inverary 
represents only 670/. In the second place, the class of crofters is 
well and substantially represented in Inverary with at least three 
typical ‘ townships,’ which have been carefully nursed, whilst they 
have wholly vanished in Ettrick. In the third place, between the 
crofter class and the larger capitalist farmers there are in the 
Argyllshire parish many possessions of that intermediate size to 
which crofters can be, and often are, promoted. In the Selkirk 
parish, as I have already said, I question whether there is a single 
specimen of this class. 

Now, in this I believe the parish of Ettrick to be a fairly repre- 
sentative example of all the Lowland parishes in Scotland, and 
especially of the Southern Highlands. The consolidation of farms, 
and the abandonment of the smallest class of occupation represented 
by what are now called crofters, have there been carried to an extent 
unknown in the great bulk of the Western and Northern Highland 
counties. Perhaps it may be said or imagined that in the southern 
counties the mode of occupancy represented by the crofters has never 
existed. But this isa complete mistake. The whole of Scotland was 
once occupied by the sub-tenants of ‘tacksmen,’ with all the pecu- 
liarities of the primitive and wretched cultivation which still lingers 
in portions of the Highlands. In this very parish of Ettrick, it is 
specially mentioned, by the reporter in the Old Stutistical Account 
of Scotland, that the ruins and remains of houses testified to the then 
recent existence of a considerably larger population. In one place 
three houses were the only representatives of a village, or clachan, 
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which had numbered no less than thirty-two.° There are very few hill- 
sides among the great pastures of the Border counties on which an 
experienced eye cannot trace at frequent intcrvals the ancient boun- 
daries of ‘outfield’ and ‘infield land,’ and all the well-known and 
much-loved indications of medieval ignorance and waste. Lord 
Napier remarks ‘ that the economical transformation which a great 
portion of the Highlands and Islands have undergone . . . is written 
in indelible characters on the surface of the soil.’° Very true; but it 
never seems to occur to him that precisely the same transformation 
has passed over the rest of Scotland since a period only a little earlier, . 
and that the marks of it are written in characters quite as indelible 
on his own ‘ Braes of Yarrow.’ 

Nor is the contrast between these Border counties and the Western 
Highlands less favourable to the Highland counties as regards 
variety in the size of farms, even in those parts of them where 
the crofters, properly so called, have disappeared as utterly as from 
the hills and slopes of Selkirk or Dumfries. Even there the 
statistics of occupancy present generally a far greater variety, a far 
greater predominance of farms of moderate size, and a much smaller 
number of those great possessions which are wholly inaccessible to 
men of small capital. Thus I find that in the district of Kintyre 
in the county of Argyll, part of which approaches more nearly than 
any other district to the conditions of a Lowland country, on one 
estate comprising about 130 farms in all, there is not one now above 
1,000/. of rent, and only one which approaches it. Only twenty-four 
out of the 130 are above even the 300. line; only nine are above 
5001. The remaining number, or 94 out of 130, are all farms which 
would be considered small in the Low Country, ranging from 50/. 
and 60/. to 300/., the greater number between 1501. and 250/. Here 
again, in a wholly different kind of agriculture (being chiefly dairy- 
farming mixed with cattle and small flocks of sheep), we have a 
gradation of farms very much more varied and miscellaneous than is 
common in the counties of the most prosperous parts of the South. 
Yet it would be quite impossible from Lord Napier’s words to guess 
of the existence of such a state of things in one of the largest and 
most important of the Highland counties. But really the facts of 
the case, even as regards the northern county of Inverness, are not 
much more fairly or adequately dealt with in the Report. Of the 
four parishes selected as typical examples of ‘a Highland parish’ in 
Lord Napier’s Report, three of them are taken from that county, 
but all of them are parishes in the Islands which form a separate 
and in some cases a distant and very peculiar part of that great 
county. But these three parishes are by no means a fair representa- 
tion of the statistics of occupancy over the county as a whole. It is 
only necessary to look at the Return presented to Parliament in 

5 QO. Stat. Acct. vol. iii. p. 296. : 
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18827 to see how very unfair that representation is. Out of a total 
of very nearly 7,000 tenants there are only seven above the 1,000/. line, 
There are fifty-four between the 500/. and 1,000/.; there are eighty- 
nine between 300/. and 500/. Behind and below these come no less 
than 789 of all sizes between 301. and 3001., whilst between these, 
again, and the smaller crofts (below 101.) there are no less than 943, 
This makes a total of 1,876 agricultural possessions between 10/1. and 
1,000/., and leaves a total of 5,111 as the number of small crofters 
below the 10/. line. 

But even these figures do not fully expose the misleading cha- 
racter of Lord Napier’s four examples of what he calls ‘a Highland 
parish.’ Several questions have to be asked in respect to the un- 
doubtedly large number of small crofters below 10/. rent. First, 
What are they? Are they to be reckoned as labourers with allot- 
ments which are a great deal larger than the allotments of the 
same class elsewhere ? Or are they to be reckoned as farmers with 
agricultural possessions a great deal smaller than the farming class 
possesses elsewhere? This is one question. Another question is, 
Where are they situated? in what kind of country with reference 
to its physical geography, and with reference to the facilities which 
exist for the establishment of a small but a better class of farms ? 

Let us take the first of these questions now. How are we to 
regard the class of small crofters in the Northern and Western 
Highlands? Are they farmers, or are they labourers? What do the 
facts of history—what do the facts of the present time—say upon this 
point ? 

They both say the same thing, and they say it conclusively. The 
crofter population are the living survivors and descendants of men 
who were almost universally sub-tenants under ‘ tacksmen’ or lease- 
holders, and who paid rent for their bits of land partly in kind, or 
produce, but principally in labour. They were not only labourers, 
but they were labourers whom the old Celtic customs of the country 
bound to services which were purely arbitrary in amount and practi- 
cally unlimited. Labour was the condition and the tenure of their 
subsistence. And when the progress of civilisation, in very recent 
times indeed, brought into the country money as the representative 
of value, and when the benevolent legislation of Parliament dis- 
couraged and forbad the exaction of arbitrary services, the rents of 
crofters were still supplemented by stipulated and definite times and 
items of service, so that labour continued to be one main condition 
of tenure. Lastly, when even services of this definite kind came to 
be abandoned, the crofters, liberated from all compulsory or stipu- 
lated occupation, were free to seek whatever employment the neigh- 
bourhood might afford, or whatever occupation might attract them 
to other parts of the country. The herring fishery has always been 
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the resource of many for several months in the year; whilst many 
others spend an equal time in the Low Country, and return to enjoy 
their wages on their native crofts during the remainder of the seasons. 
Sir John MeNeill, himself a Highlander, and acquainted with every 
detail of Highland life from his childhood, has, in his Report on the 
Highland Destitution of 1846, given facts and figures which prove 
that ‘the crofters, as a body, although there may be individual 
exceptions, are dependent for more than half, and probably for two- 
thirds or three-fourths, of their means of living, on employment 
unconnected with the cultivation of their crofts.’ He goes on to 
say that ‘it is a misapprehension, and one that may lead to many 
others, to regard them as a class of small farmers who get, or are 
now expected or supposed to get, their living and to pay rent from 
the produce of their crofts. They are truly labourers, living chiefly 
by the wages of labour, and holding crofts or lots by which they 
pay rent, not from the produce of the land, but from wages.’* On 
this cardinal point the language of Lord Napier is ambiguous and 
inconsistent. In one passage he argues that because fishing, which 
is the principal local labour, is not practised ‘ methodically,’ we 
must ‘ therefore regard the mass of the people as small agricultural 
tenants.’® In another place, speaking in more general terms, he 
expressly refers to the pursuits and conditions of ‘ the small tenantry 
of the Highlands and Islands’ as ‘ the pursuits and conditions of the 
labouring classes ;’'° and in a third passage he explains further that 
‘we are unable to fix any point in rental below which the crofter 
descends into the cottar class.’!! But as the cottars are unquestion- 
ably labourers and nothing else, this is tantamount to saying that 
no definite line can be drawn separating the Highland labourer, 
pure and simple, from the great bulk of the smaller crofters. And 
this is the fact. When they repair to the Low Country, as thou- 
sands of them do for several months in the year, they appear there 
as labourers and as nothing else; and even in their own more 
native industry, the herring or the ling fisheries, very many of them 
are not owners of the boats and nets, but members of the crew, 
engaging themselves on definite conditions of service. Sir John 
McNeill * specifies a particular case, well known to him, as an 
example of many others, of a Skye crofter, who regularly, for twenty 
successive years, lived for six months as a labourer in East Lothian, 
and returned to his croft in Waternish in Skye, to spend his earnings 
in that contemplative repose which Lord Napier, with his Low 
Country notions, stigmatises as ‘lethargy.’ I confess to having an 
immense personal sympathy with it, and when I saw lately the 
crowded crofts of Waternish on the green terraces and slopes which 
look down on the grey waters of the Minch, I could fully enter 


8 Report, p. X. ® Thid. p. 14. ” Ibid. pp. 3, 4. " Tbid. p. 5. 
12 Jbid. 1851, p. xii. 
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into the pleasure afforded by such allotments as homes of rest and of 
recruitment from ordinary labour. But then it is as such, and not 
as farms, that these small crofts must be regarded. Highlanders 
have not yet come to appreciate the true dignity of ordinary labour, 
and socially they set an extraordinary value on the name and position 
of a tenant of land, however small the holding may be. This is 
traditional with them, and is perfectly intelligible. But it does not 
affect the fact that by the oldest Celtic customs they held on tenures 
of labour and of service. There can be no question, therefore, that 
the whole population of small crofters must be classed both histori- 
cally, as respects their origin, and actually, as regards their present 
condition, as belonging to the labouring class of the community. 

Well may we say with Sir John McNeill that a mistake on this 
matter is the parent of a thousand other mistakes on every other 
aspect of the question. If we regard the crofter population of the 
Highlands and Islands as essentially belonging to the farming class, 
then we may very naturally think and say as so many do, and as 
Lord Napier practically does, that the great peculiarity of the High- 
lands is that so many farmers should have farms so miserably small! 
But, on the other hand, if we regard that population as substantially 
representing the labouring classes elsewhere, then we see that the 
real peculiarity of the Highlands is that in the Highlands and 
Islands so large a portion of the working classes not only have 
allotments, but have allotments of land unusually large. And this 
is the fact. In the southern counties, with which Lord Napier 
is connected, and many others are connected who think and write 
from a similar point of view, the working classes are generally 
without any land at all. And yet, when these men write upon the 
Highlands, they forget this fact altogether, and turn up their eyes in 
horror over a condition of things in which the labouring classes of 
the country are to a very great extent accommodated with holdings 
of land which, at the worst, are able to maintain them with all the 
comforts, and some of the luxuries, of life for at least one half of 
the year. 

If we look at the statistics of Lord Napier from this point of view, 
taking even his extreme cases, how different is the aspect they 
assume! He summarises all his four typical parishes in figures which 
show that they contain 3,226 families in all, and that no less than 
3,091 of these families have some land, more or less, to cultivate and 
to live upon for some considerable portion of the year, whilst only about 
one-fourth of the whole population, or 825 families, are wage-earners 
pure and simple, without this accessory means of income. I doubt 
if there are any four parishes in the most thriving counties either of 
England or Scotland where so large a proportion of the working classes 
have anything like an equal share in the occupation of land. And here 
we must remember a fact on which Lord Napier is silent, namely, that 
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even the smallest crofts are large and substantial, if considered as allot- 
ments. The crofts, of which Lord Napier speaks so disparagingly, 
namely, those rented below 6/., are possessions on which from two or 
four to six cows are regularly maintained, and it is needless to say 
that such an amount of land is a far more substantial addition to the 
earnings of labour than is for the most part attainable by the corre- 
sponding classes ia any part of the Low Country. Then we must 
remember how it is that so many landless families have come to exist 
at all in the typical Parishes of Highland poverty. Lord Napier has 
explained this in a passage seldom quoted from his Report. ‘A more 
unhappy case,’ he says,'* ‘ is where the offspring of the recognised 
occupiers of township holdings remain and multiply on the ground, 
either sharing the narrow dwelling of the head of the family, or put- 
ting up habitations in defiance of estate regulations . . . there are 
crowds of squatters who construct hovels, appropriate land, and possess 
and pasture stock, but pay no rent, obey no control, and scarcely 
recognise any allegiance or authority . . . It is needless to say they 
are a burden to the crofter and the proprietor, and that they are in a 
chronic state of poverty, degenerating in bad seasons to absolute 
destitution.’ No such source of misery has ever been allowed to grow 
up in any part of the Low Country; and it must be discounted: in 
any fair estimate of the comparative statistics of occupancy. 

Now, it may be a matter of regret, and I think it is, that in 
these four selected Highland parishes, there are so few small but 
substantial farms above the 100/. line. But after all, the whole 
purely agricultural rental as given by Lord Napier, above the croft- 
ing line of 30/., is only 14,326/., and this divided between thirty- 
six tenant-farmers gives an average rental of only 397/. This does 
not represent any excessive consolidation into great farms as compared 
with Lowland counties. Let Lord Napier look at the rich county of 
Haddington with a valuation roll of 276,725/., and a total number of 
agricultural tenants amounting to only 705. Let him eliminate from 
these tenants all the holders of agricultural land, whom he does 
eliminate from the Highland parishes, and let him divide the rental 
by the remaining number of pure farmers, and then he will find 
that the land of Haddington is held by fewer and larger occupiers in 
proportion to value than the land in the islands of Inverness. It turns 
out, therefore, when we come to look into the facts, that the real pecu- 
liarity of these selected Highland parishes is not at all the smal} 
number of substantial farmers, but the enormous nnmber of families 
outside of this class, and belonging to the labouring class, who have 
comfortable bits of land, not indeed adequate (for the most part) to sus- 
tain the family for the whole year, but amply adequate to sustain them 
for a large portion of it, and to afford them a shelter anda home. In 
what Lowland parish, or in what Lowland county, is there anything 

13 Report, p. 43. 
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like three-fourths of the whole families of the population in this 
position? It is quite true that the condition of many parishes in 
the Highlands is exceptional. But the one great peculiarity which 
constitutes their exceptional character is the very large propor- 
tion in which the working population shares in the occupation of 
agricultural land. 

It follows then, from an analysis of the facts which Lord Napier 
gives, and from a comparison of them with other facts which he 
does not give, that the real complaint he makesis that so few families 
of the labouring class have been raised from the condition of having 
comfortable crofts and large allotments into the condition of having 
substantial farms. I am very far from denying that, in the abstract, 
this would be a desirable thing to do, if it can be done, not only in the 
Highlands, but elsewhere both in England and in Scotland. But one 
thing is quite certain, and that is, that to hold up the social condi- 
tion of the Highland parishes he names to condemnation on the 
ground that it does not conform to this theoretical perfection, is to 
apply to them a standard of attainment which is not applied to any 
other portions of the country. 

And this brings me to the second of the two questions I have put 
respecting crofters in the Highlands. I have answered the first of 
these questions respecting the class to which they belong. The 
second question respects the kind of country which they inhabit—its 
physical geography, and the facilities which exist there for con- 
verting the poorer classes into substantial farmers. There is not 
one single passage, in the pages of Lord Napier’s report which are 
devoted to the analysis of his typical parishes, which gives any hint 
that there are any peculiarities of the country which have a special 
bearing on the size of farms, on the statistics of occupancy, or on the 
difficuties attending any attempt to convert poor labourers into sub- 
stantial farmers. And yet there is nothing more certain or more 
obvious than that the physical geography of the country has been and 
must always be one determining element in the kind of husbandry 
and in the kind of occupancy prevailing there. 

The area which Lord Napier specifies as peculiarly that which he de- 
scribes, is the area bounded on the south by the Point of Ardamurchan, 
on the north by part of the county of Caithness, and on the east by 
some line which must run not far from the coast, and parallel to it. 
This area is the whole seaboard of the north-west coast, including the 
Hebridean Islands. Now, what is the great peculiarity of this area 
as regards its physical geography? It is that the greater part of 
it is essentially an area of high mountains of the steepest and roughest 
surfaces. We have only to look at one of the orographic maps of 
this region, published for the use of schools, to see at a glance how 
extensively this character prevails. Excepting some parts of Skye 
and of the islands, the portions of country which are under 2,000 feet 
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elevation are often limited to the narrowest glens, and to mere 
selvages along the shores. Now, it is quite certain that nine-tenths 
of this mountainous area is absolutely useless except for pasture. 
Nor is tbis all. By far the largest part of it is useless except for the 
pasture of sheep. Cattle will not, and indeed cannot, consume the 
grasses which grow on high mountains, nor even on the very steep 
sides of such mountains at the lower elevations. For this reason, 
in old times, the-native population were in the habit of moving with 
their cows and cattle every year, for some three months of summer, 
to what were called ‘shielings,’ which were rough shelters built on 
spots among the mountains where the slopes were gentler, and where 
natural hollows afforded to comparatively heavy animals some possi- 
bility of movement and of grazing. To those spots the cattle 
never would have climbed by themselves, and to them, when once 
attained, they were practically confined by the nature of the ground. 
When autumn came, the shielings had to be deserted, and the 
people with their kine retreated again to the glens, where their damp 
and wretched hay was the only fodder for the winter except the 
heather. Thus during the whole of late autumn, the whole of winter, 
and the whole of spring, in fact the whole year from October to June, 
there was complete and absolute waste of all the higher pastures, 
whilst even during the ‘shieling’ months a mere fraction of the 
natural produce of the country was put to human use. It is for this 
reason that I have repeatedly represented, and do now again represent, 
the introduction of sheep-farming into the Highlands as equivalent 
to the reclamation from pure loss and waste of somewhere about 
nine-tenths of all the mountain area. It is true that the poor natives 
had a few sheep before. But they were so ignorant of the nature of 
the animal, and had such inferior breeds, that they imagined they 
could not live upon the mountains during winter, and were in the habit 
of folding them during that season. When it was discovered for the 
first time, about 1793, that the modern breeds of sheep could live and 
thrive on the Highland mountains all the year round, a great por- 
tion of the country was as much redeemed and reclaimed for the use 
of man, as if it had been lifted from the bottom of the sea. Sir 
John Sinclair calculated that about the end of last century the 
total exported produce of the whole Highlands of Scotland might 
perhaps be between 200,000 and 300,000 head of very small and very 
lean cattle. What is the figure by which we must multiply this 
amount of produce to make it applicable to the produce of the 
Highland counties now? I do not venture to answer this question 
precisely, but we shall be safe in saying that no equal area of the 
earth’s surface—not even on the prairies of America—has in so short 
a time yielded such an enormous increase to the food and to the 
comforts of the world. 

It is needless to say that these are conditions of pastoral agricul- 
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ture which entirely alter the question how far the labouring classes 
in the Highlands could have been raised: to the condition of sub- 
stantial farmers. In the Low Country, and on agricultural land, men 
can always dig ; and, spade husbandry being sometimes profitable on a 
small scale, muscle may be almost the only capital required. But 
when great mountain areas cannot be utilised at all, unless they are 
grazed by flocks of 2,000 and 3,000 sheep, then the capital required for 
stocking farms, and for putting to any adequate use the natural re- 
sources of the country, becomes so large that it was clearly impossible 
to convert the old labouring or half-and-half labouring population of 
the country into farmers. The only possible way of developing the 
natural resources of the country was to do what had already been done 
in the Southern Highlands, and over the Lowlands generally, namely, 
to follow the settled law of advancing civilisation, and to submit to the 
great principle of the division of labour. Many able and well-informed 
witnesses before the Royal Commission have pointed out that the 
half-and-half condition between fishing and farming is incompatible 
with any great success in either. Lord Napier himself describes this 
condition most truly as ‘a divided and desultory form of occupation 
unfavourable to the development of settled and progressive exertion.’ '' 
The fishermen of the east coast, for example, who are by far more suc- 
cessful and energetic than those on the west coast, have almost all ceased 
to have any connection with farming, and prosecute their own special 
industry in consequence with an immense superiority of application and 
of gains. The only difference between this great change in the division 
of labour as it took place in the Southern Highlands, and as it took 
place in the Northern Highlands, is that among the Border mountains 
it began earlier and was absolutely complete before it attracted any 
notice, whilst in the Northern Highlands it began much later, and was 
in some few cases effected so suddenly as to command general attention. 
But it is remarkable that even in these cases, especially that one 
which is most often referred to, the so-called ‘ clearances’ in Suther- 
land in 1811-23, there never was any attempt or desire on the part 
of the proprietors to make so sharp and so complete a severance be- 
tween the labouring and the farming classes as that which has actually 
taken place in the Low Country. In Sutherland, particularly, the 
whole principle and operation of the movement was that now so popu- 
larly recommended for parts of Ireland, namely, the principle of ‘ mi- 
gration ’ as distinguished from emigration. Not a single family was 
compelled to leave the county or the estate, and none did leave it except 
those who chose to do so. The object was to move the people from 
parts of the country where they could not possibly put to any use 
at all nine-tenths of the area which they nominally occupied, and to 
settle them in other parts of the country, where large allotments, or 
small crofts, could be combined with readier access to other kinds of 
M Page 14. 
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labour. On no subject connected with the Highlands have greater 
misrepresentations been more persistently repeated and more widely 
believed. Nor is there any point connected with this subject on 
which the swppressio veri has been more largely employed to with- 
hold from the public the successful results which were at least par- 
tially attained. Not only were miles of mountain surface redeemed 
from utter desolation and devoted for the first time to the increase of 
human food, but also a large proportion of those families who were 
removed were replaced on better land and in places where their labour 
was more than quintupled in value. But more than this, the im- 
provement of the fisheries on that part of the east coast of Scotland 
has been a complete success. It is the comparative wealth which has 
sprung from the migration which may now perhaps render possible 
some reversal of the process. Who could even guess these facts from 
the language of the Report, or still more from the language of the 
agitators? Professor Blackie and his friends scream over the solitudes 
of Strathnaver, but they never mention the settlements of Brora, of 
Helmsdale, and of Dornoch, where there are more and better crofts than 
ever existed before, and where a semi-agricultural labouring class have 
long been established, safe from the periodical famines which afflicted 
their ancestors and drove them to the sea to feed on limpets. Still 
less do these writers and speakers ever mention the triumphant result 
which has attended the plan of the Sutherland management to esta- 
blish a thriving fishing population at Helmsdale, where the few hovels 
which existed when the first Duke of Sutherland began his improve- 
ments have given place to one of the busiest and most prolific stations 
for the herring fishery which exists on the whole eastern coast. 

I have not yet specified one insuperable difficulty which lay in the 
way of at once converting the old labouring sub-tenants of the Highlands 
into comfortable farmers, where the greater part of the surface of the 
country consists of high mountains. These high mountains, it is true, 
are sometimes buttressed and surrounded by lower hills, as they are 
also moated and ditched round by some narrow glens where there 
were a few flat and marshy meadows. It was upon these lower hills 
that the old ‘clachans’ were generally situated, and that the natives 
fed their small stocks of inferior cattle, and conducted their still more 
miserable husbandry. But if the great mountain surfaces were to be 
utilised at all, the sheep upon them required to have these lower slopes 
and hills to graze upon in the winter months and in stormy weather. 
Without them, therefore, or at least without some large part of them, 
the whole vast area of the upper pastures could not be used at all. 
So true is this that I know recent cases in which proprietors have 
endeavoured in vain to secure a separation of the lower hills from the 
adjacent mountains, in order to convert these lower hills into small 
farms, and in order to restrict the larger sheep farmers to the higher 
mountains exclusively. But it has been repeatedly found that in 
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many cases this separation could not be effected except at the total 
sacrifice of the mountains, which means the total sacrifice of by far 
the larger part of the whole area of those regions which are food- 
producing. Let Lord Napier and others in the Southern Highlands 
try the experiment in their own country. Possibly some of the more 
substantial crofters may yet be able to manage considerable sheep 
grazings as Club-farms. But it is certain that flocks of sheep cannot 
be managed without that change of pasture which the lower slopes 
can alone afford, and even with them the sheep farmer has generally 
to hire ‘ wintering ’ for a portion of his stock in the Low Country, which 
has become one of the heaviest outlays of the sheep farmer, and which, 
conversely, has become one of the most lucrative uses to which small 
farmers in the arable areas of the country can put their fields in winter. 
These difficulties, arising out of the nature of the country, are never 
thought of by men ignorant of all the details which determine the sta- 
tistics of occupancy everywhere. Nor do they recollect the gulf which 
lay between the old sub-tenants of the Highland tacksmen and the 
possession of any capital sufficient’ for the management and stocking of 
even the smallest sheep runs. When in 1791 Sir John Sinclair in- 
troduced for the first time Cheviot sheep into the Border country 
between Sutherland and Caithness, he began with the very small 
stock of about six hundred animals. But as, taking all things toge- 
ther, the capital required in sheep farming is about 2/. a head, this 
small flock represented a capital of at least 1,200/. There was pro- 
bably no township of the native sub-tenants at that time in the whole 
two counties which could command as many shillings. Now, every 
one of the four parishes selected by Lord Napier as typical illustra- 
tions of ‘a Highland parish’ are parishes largely occupied by high 
mountains or enormous moory surfaces fit only for the kind of use to 
which the old native labouring population could not put them. And 
yet, even as regards these parishes, wherever there is really any 
extent of arable land it is now largely occupied by crofters. As 
regards one of these parishes, indeed—that of Uig in Skye—I have 
lately had an opportunity of observing that a very large portion of 
the lower slopes next the sea are wholly occupied by small crofts, so 
that in this case the possibility of constituting a comfortable class of 
small farms depends on the consolidation of these very small posses- 
sions by the diminution of their number. I have ascertained also 
that, as regards the parish of South Uist, which is one of Lord 
Napier’s types, out of 10,600 arable acres in all, no less than 8,150 
are in the possession of the crofters. Even of the green pasture land 
they have nearly 10,000 acres as against less than 5,000 held by the 
larger farmers, and it is exclusively in the mountain grazings that 
these last have the largest quantity. 
But the unfairness of the picture presented by Lord Napier of 
‘a Highland parish ’ is not measured by the fact that he is applying 
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to the Northern Highlands a standard of attainment which has not 
even been thought of or attempted in the Southern Highlands, where 
it would have been much more easy. Neither is it measured by 
the fact that in the Northern Highlands he has selected four 
examples where every difficulty is at its maximum. To these 
elements of unfairness it must be added that he has totally, 
or almost totally, suppressed the fact that, taking the county of 
Inverness as a whole, the actual statistics of occupancy do now 
present a condition of things absolutely different from and in con- 
trast with that which he depicts as typical of the Highlands. I have 
already shown that besides the 5,111 families, essentially of the 
labouring classes, who have at least larger and more comfortable 
allotments than the like classes possess in any other part of the 
kingdom, there are no less than 943 agricultural holdings ranging 
through every variety of size between 10/. and 1,000/. of rent. The 
truth is, that wherever the physical geography of the Highlands 
renders small farming at all possible, there, as a rule, small farms are 
actually established. Wherever the hills are lower and less steep, so as 
to favour the grazing of cattle and of small flocks of sheep, wherever 
there are wide straths or valleys with land available for the growth of 
crops, there very generally we see statistics of occupancy in absolute con- 
trast with Lord Napier’s typical cases. We have only to look at the 
Valuation Roll for the parishes, for example, which are on the great 
estates of the Lovat and Seafield families, to see that the country is 
entirely laid out in small farms and comfortable crofts, at rents between 
20/. and 200/., and many of them held on the usual Scotch tenure of 
19 years’ leases. In fact all over the great extent of country embraced 
in the parishes of Kirkhill, Kilmorack, Cromdale, Abernethy, Duthill, 
Kingussie, there are hardly any large farms at all, and the only large 
figures which the rental presents are a few shootings and a few deer 
forests, these last being almost exclusively confined to the high 
mountains. The whole of the lower country and the whole of the 
lower hill ranges are occupied by agricultural tenants of the smaller 
or of the medium class. Nothing approaching to this gradation of 
farms is to be found in the Low Country as regards the class which is 
purely agricultural ; and as regards the class which depends largely 
upon labour, there is no part either of England or of Scotland where 
this class shares so extensively in the occupation of land. It would 
be quite impossible to guess from the Report of the Commission that 
this is the real condition of things. And yet the deceptiveness of this 
impression does not depend on any positive misstatements. It de- 
pends on the complete suppression of facts far more important than 
the facts which are specially noted, or upon the partial concealmeat 
of them under reservations of language which attract no attention. 
In the case of the county of Argyll even these reservations, as I have 
shown, are directly misleading, because they imply that the types 
3B2 
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hold good except ‘in certain parts’ of that county, whereas the truth 
is that these ‘ certain parts’ embrace the whole county, except a mere 
fraction of its area. As regards the Central Highlands, and a great 
part of Inverness, the reservations of language are not quite so mislead- 
ing, because by close construing we find that the alleged types are ad- 
mitted to be there applicable only to ‘some districts.’ But in both cases, 
practically for all purposes, there is a completely erroneous picture 
drawn of the condition of the Highlands as a whole. There is no 
adequate representation made of the physical causes affecting even 
those parts of the Highlands where the picture drawn does really apply. 
In no case is there the slightest allusion made to the corresponding 
picture which might be drawn of the condition of the Lowlands, or 
especially of the Southern Highlands, or indeed of purely agricultural 
districts all over the three kingdoms. All this tells, and tells power- 
fully, in keeping up popular delusions on the real peculiarity of the 
Highlands. That peculiarity does not consist in the depletion of 
rural populations, because in this they have but shared in a general 
movement which has been going on not only all over the British 
Isles, but all over Europe. It does not consist in the breaking up of 
old semi-barbarous methods of cultivation, which were wasteful of all 
the natural resources of the country, because in this also the Highland 
counties have but followed in the wake of a general movement, 
which has been everywhere inseparable from the progress of industry. 
Neither does it consist in the sharp division between the labouring 
and the farming class, because nowhere, almost, is the mixture so 
gradual and so complete. The real peculiarity of the Highland 
counties is that very local and very special circumstances have arrested 
the movements which elsewhere have been completed, and this arrest 
is coincident with some change in the sentiments with which these 
movements have come to be regarded by economists and philanthropists 
The interest and the longing with which primitive conditions of 
society now inspire men who are oppressed by the feverishness of 
modern life, are at least natural if they are not always wise. And 
besides this change of feeling, which is one of sentiment, there is a 
rational desire to try whether changes natural and inevitable in 
themselves may not be so guided and modified in their operation as 
to avoid at least some of the evils by which they have been accom- 
panied. It is fortunate as regards the Highlands that this disposition 
and tendency of thought is favoured by some natural causes which 
look in the same direction. Lord Napier in his Report admits and 
indeed emphasises the fact, that ‘evictions’ with a view to depopula- 
tion are not only now things of the past, but have been so for more 
than a generation. In some places, indeed, as in Lewis, there has 
been not only an arrest but a reversal of the depleting movement, 
and an excessive growth, or, as Lord Napier calls it, a ‘ congestion,’ 
of population in places where they cannot be sustained from the soil, 
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and where they are far from other resources. But everywhere there 
has grown up a desire to encourage small but comfortable farms where 
it is possible to establish them, and all over the mountainous regions 
there has been such a decline in the value of wool as greatly to dis- 
courage the maintenance of the largest class of sheep farm, except where 
the nature of the surface precludes any other mode of occupation. 
Natural causes, therefore, are now operating steadily in the direction 
towards which in the Lowlands there seems to be little or no prospect 
of return. If there be any proposals for stimulating this change by 
artificial means, it is at least desirable that we should consider such 
proposals with a correct knowledge of existing facts. For the present 
I content myself with correcting a statement and a picture of those 
facts which is so one-sided as to be essentially erroneous, and in 
which the error leaves a general impression of urgency which is cer- 
tainly a wrong one. The corrected picture leaves a very different 
impression. It shows that if we desire to see the establishment of a 
small class of farmers, the actual condition of the Highlands and the 
existing tendency of natural causes are not exceptionally bad, but on 
the contrary are exceptionally favourable. For thirty-seven years I have 
worked steadily for the establishment of better crofts and of small farms 
by the gradual consolidation of subdivisions which had become danger- 
ously and ruinously small. In this I have succeeded to a very large 
extent, having raised some 250 tenants, who were once on the verge of 
pauperism, to possessions, some of which are substantial, and all of 
which are at least comparatively comfortable.’ But this is a slow 
and tedious process, as every social and economic change must always 
be where existing interests, and the difficulties they involve, have to 
be considered. No one approves more thoroughly than I do of a great 
variety in the size of farms, and of the systematic promotion of in- 
dustrious and thrifty men in proportion to their means and their skill. 
The facts I have presented in this paper show that not only the great 
Highland county of Argyll, but other Highland counties also, have 
already statistics of occupancy largely fulfilling this condition, and in 
some parts affording the best opportunities for a gradual extension 
of it. On the other hand, they show that if we wish to go further and 
to expend public money in lending capital to the working classes 
to convert them into farmers, to supply them with stock or with 
boats, nets, or other implements of industry, we must consider this 
question as one not of local but of general application, and we must 
exercise corresponding caution as to the principles and the conse- 
quences involved. 


% In a pamphlet entitled Crofts and Farms in the Hebrides (Douglas, Edinburgh) 
I have given the history of an island estate in the Hebrides for the last 130 years. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND versus THEIR 
NAVAL OFFICIALS. 


Ir is a singular commentary upon our institutions that, with all the 
advantages of an intelligent Ministry, an active and numerous official 
body, and, above all, a Parliament which, to judge by the inquiring 
nature of its members, is a perpetual seeker after truth, it should 
have been left to the enterprising and vigorous editor of a daily paper 
to create a new departure in a matter of such vital and national 
importance as that of our naval policy. 

The Pall Mall Gazette has undertaken, and conducted with 
admirable completeness, an inquiry which lay strictly within the 
province of the Imperial Parliament, but which has in fact been 
neither begun nor attempted by that august and talkative assembly. 
In view of certain rumours which have gained currency of late, and 
which attribute to the Admiralty the intention of making a serious, 
or at any rate an apparent, addition to our naval resources, there is 
something very depressing and very puzzling about the part which 
the Pall Mall Gazette has played with such energy and credit. We 
have a First Lord of the Admiralty and a Secretary of State for 
War, we rejoice in a number of Civil and Sea Lords and in a Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty. To all these gentlemen we pay large salaries, 
and to them we intrust the defences of the Empire. There seems, 
however, no doubt at all that this galaxy of talent is about to be 
galvanised into activity simply and solely by the action of a penny 
newspaper. ; 

Such is literally a summary of the situation. That the authori- 
ties must make some show of activity is beyond question, and that 
they will do so, not because any new fact has been revealed, any new 
danger created, is equally evident. They will move, if they move at 
all, because they have been found out in a neglect of the duty they 
were appointed to perform, and because they have been challenged 
with that neglect in a sufficiently determined and energetic manner. 
How little our responsible protectors even yet realise what is de- 
manded of them is evident from an oddly complacent little speech 
of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s, delivered on the 17th of October, in 
which he pats the public ‘on the back, and thanks them for the 
friendly and encouraging interest which they display in the affairs of 
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his department. Surely Mr. Campbell-Bannerman must have dis- 
covered by this time that the English people are ready enough to 
follow any advice which he and his late colleagues might have given 
them ; that no money has ever yet been grudged to supply a well- 
authenticated deficiency in our naval equipment ; and that to assert, 
even by implication, that the Board of Admiralty is powerless to lead 
public opinion or to get its demands listened to without a popular 
outery, is to fly in the face of the most ordinary knowledge. 

What the Admiralty require to perfect the navy they can have 
any day for the asking; and if, as the result of the recent revelations, 
Lord Northbrook adds one gun or one ship to our existing supply, 
he and his subordinates will to that extent stand self-condemned, 

I have spoken of the recent ‘ revelations,’ and in doing so I have 
repeated a popular but singularly ill-applied description. A great 
many facts have recently been published showing the extraordinary 
deficiencies in our scheme of defence, but to speak of these state- 
ments as novelties or discoveries is absurd. They are simply the 
commonplaces of professional literature; they are known and appre- 
ciated by every dabbler in naval questions; they are the common 
property of every combatant officer, and are, and have always been, 
perfectly familiar to the department in Whitehall. 

To the public, it is true, they are new; and, as it is now painfully 
evident that the most effectual manner of rousing the great depart- 
ments to a proper performance of their duties is by an appeal to the 
crowd, it is best to make the best of the situation, and try to make 
the appeal as effectual and as cogent as possible. It is a truism to 
say that the majority of the public knows nothing, or next to 
nothing, about the navy and its concerns. But though the general 
public knows little, it cares much; and there is no reason to doubt 
that, if the actual condition of our defences be once really made 
apparent to the popular mind, there will be any difficulty in bringing 
about a change for the better. With the natural and commendable 
instinct of caution peculiar to the British temperament, the unpro- 
fessional world is waiting till the case which has been put forward 
has been proved. A fair mind and a deliberate judgment are 
qualities which it is superfluous to praise; but a mind which is 
never made up, and a judgment indefinitely postponed, may some- 
times do more harm than over-hasty or premature action. Day after 
day we are solemnly told that the British public is making up its 
mind, that it wants to know the facts, and that some day, when the 
facts are proved, it will arrive at a conclusion. And then —— 
Yes; but the question is, When? How long must the evidence go 
on accumulating ? How many more facts must be recorded ?—how 
many more unanswered accusations brought? The fact is, the case 
is proved now, or it never will be proved, and never can be proved, 
short of a sharp and stern lesson in disaster and defeat. There are 
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technicalities and details with regard to naval matters which the 
general public cannot understand or appreciate; but the whole 
question of maritime defence is not, after all, one of the black arts, 
and two and two make four by sea as well as by land. What more 
do the British public want—what is it they are waiting for? There 
is no question about the facts which have been stated being true. In 
the first place, distinguished officers, distinguished statesmen, and 
distinguished engineers do not unite in public to put their names 
to a collection of untruths; in the second place, nine tenths of the 
statements which have been made regard simple questions of fact 
which may be verified by any person possessing a Whitaker’s Almanack 
and a knowledge of geography ; and, lastly, the facts are uncontradicted. 

The last reflection is a pregnant one. The readers of English 
newspapers are to be numbered by tens of millions; as a class 
they are not distinguished for indiscriminating acquiescence in 
every statement which comes under their notice—on the contrary, 
there is hardly any assertion which can be made concerning things 
human or divine which will not find its way to some perverse spirit, 
and evoke a reply if it does not start a controversy. There is no 
field of thought in which the newspaper controversialist may not be 
found. Facts are no bar to him; ignorance is no obstacle to him. 
We all know what would be the fate of the editor who asserted that 
the world was round. From all corners of the universe the flat-earth 
men and the square-earth men would overwhelm him with argument, 
demonstration, and abuse. But with regard to this matter of our 
naval defences we find ourselves face to face with a phenomenon 
which I believe is absolutely unique. The facts, such as they are, 
stand uncontradicted and unchallenged. If all that has been said 
amounted only to a gentle and superficial criticism, this unanimity 
would be remarkable ; but in view of the charges that have been 
actually brought, of the statements that have been actually made, 
such an admission is of overwhelming importance and cogency. 

Some weeks ago, in a letter to the 7imes, I ventured to assert 
that in the judgment of all competent and impartial critics the 
optimist official view as to the condition of the navy was wrong. I 
stated that in my belief the vast majority not only of officers but of 
shipbuilders qualified by practical experience, of colonial governors 
qualified by their knowledge of affairs, of unprofessional students 
qualified by their special researches, would unite in pronouncing our 
naval defences to be wholly inadequate and unsatisfactory. Facts 
have more than confirmed my anticipations. From naval officers of 
every rank and of every degree of distinction and experience there 
has been but one reply. From Sir Edward Reed comes a declaration 
which, if it stood alone, should have set the nation thinking, while 
from Sir William Armstrong, the greatest of our ironclad ship- 
builders, come both warning and advice which the strongest Board of 
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Admiralty that ever sat could scarcely venture to disregard. Again, if 
facts were not in themselves more eloquent than words, however well 
weighed, we might turn to the representations of Sir Frederick Weld, 
who, as Governor of the Straits Settlements, knows and proclaims 
the utter defencelessness of the colony which he administers. We 
might turn to the admissions of the Government themselves, who in 
their recently published defence report have shown how plainly they can 
perceive and how thoroughly they can neglect the duties they are 
appointed to perform. 

This evidence and much more may be accumulated from every 
quarter, and the most diligent search will fail to disclose any attempt 
to rebut it or to diminish its signiticance. The case might fairly be 
left where it is. But the British public, wise as its own law, is loth 
to let judgment go by default merely. The evidence must be given 
and proved, though the defendant does not plead. Now, in this case 
of the people of England versus their paid officials—for that is what 
it comes to—the charges are plain enough and serious enough. I 
fear that so many subjects have been touched upon by various writers, 
so many weak points have been indicated, so many shams exposed, 
that the public has become somewhat confused by the mere multitude 
of witnesses, and has lost sight of the extraordinary gravity of the 
actual charges. It will be well, therefore, to sum up briefly the 
nature of the indictment which has been brought, before discussing 
the evidence by which it is supported. The charge, shortly put, 
is this: That successive Governments, and more particularly the 
Admiralty officials acting under the authority of those Governments, 
have exposed the Empire to the greatest conceivable danger—a 
danger to which it is at this moment still liable. That they have so 
far neglected the duties intrusted to them that they have placed 
our most valuable possessions, our trade, and with it the safety and 
welfare of every man, woman, and child in the United Kingdom, 
at the mercy of foreign Powers. That, being charged to maintain a 
naval force adequate to the paramount needs of this country, they 
have brought us to a condition of doubtful superiority to a single 
European Power. That the business of constructing and arming our 
ships having been left to their absolute discretion, our ships are totally 
insufficient in point of numbers, and inadequate in point of construc- 
tion, while our guns are for the most part utterly obsolete in any 
service but our own. That, being the trustees of the great colonial 
empire won by our predecessors, they have deliberately refused to 
take ordinary precautions for its defence. And lastly, that, having 
at their disposal the finest material in the world, they have failed 
to provide us with an adequate personnel for manning the fleet in 
time of war. 

There is not one jot or tittle of exaggeration in this résumé: 
these are, in fact, the charges which have been made, and made not 
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by one or two individuals only, but by men of all grades and pro- 
fessions, drawing their information from every conceivable source. 

And now again I come to the main question, as to whether or not 
this indictment be true. Is the case proven or not proven? To 
arrive at some conclusion in this matter it is necessary to take into 
account the character of the witnesses as well as the evidence itself. 

There are three classes of persons whose opinions must of necessity 
carry great weight. In the first place, there are those who either 
are or have been made responsible by statute for the efficiency and 
sufficiency of the navy. In the second place, there are the profes- 
sional men of all grades who, in the nature of things, have made 
naval questions the study of a lifetime. And, lastly, there are the 
great scientific authorities who, either as theoretical or practical 
exponents of the art of shipbuilding, are able to give a judgment 
as valuable as it is independent. There are other classes of persons 
whose views are valuable as a supplement to professional or quasi- 
professional criticism. But for the present it will be enough to 
consider only the principal evidence, without which no case could be 
established. 

First of all, with regard to official opinion, the testimony of one 
actual and one ex-First Lord of the Admiralty ought surely by 
itself to be regarded as tolerably convincing. I doubt whether the 
public has yet quite realised the significance of the speech recently 
made by Lord Northbrook in the House of Lords. When a First 
Lord of the Admiralty can gravely occupy the time of Parliament in 
demonstrating that our fleet is in fact superior to that of France, it 
is hard to see what further evidence is necessary with regard to the 
danger of our position. For let it be observed that, in his attempted 
vindication of the official position, Lord Northbrook did not even 
pretend to compare the relative strength of the English and French 
navies. The whole of his arguments were directed to proving that 
Admiral Symonds had made an error in calculation, in a word, 
in demonstrating that in a grand pitched battle in mid-Channel we 
should probably have the larger number of ships. Surely, when 
things have come to this pass, those who contend that immediate and 
vigorous action is necessary may almost cease to argue. When the 
highest and most responsible naval official in the kingdom can find 
nothing better to say of the force intrusted to him than that, if properly 
counted up, it is actually more numerous than that of one single 
Power, there is no more to be admitted—cadit queestio. 

But it is not necessary to remain satisfied with merely negative 
evidence. It would be hardly reasonable to expect that an official 
should state directly that his administration had been a failure, and 
at the same time retain his post. But what are we to say to Mr. 
W..H. Smith’s confession ? And here it may be admitted at once that, 
as far as all the evidence hitherto given goes, there is little to choose 
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between various administrations in regard to their neglect of our 
naval interests. It is not necessary for the present purpose to inquire 
why Mr. Smith should have nursed his griefs so long: the immediate 
point is, What is the value of his judgment now that he has pronounced 
it? There can hardly be two opinions on this head. Mr. Smith has 
been First Lord of the Admiralty, and doubtless may be again. He 
speaks with adequate knowledge, and presumably with a full sense of 
responsibility. And what does he say? Simply what everybody else 
who has any interest or acquaintance with naval matters says like- 
wise—that our navy is dangerously insufficient, and that our maritime 
defences are practically non-existent. 

So much for official opinion. With regard to professional opinion, 
there is no need to occupy much space in recapitulating it. It is 
unanimous. I will not attempt to enumerate the long list of officers 
of every rank who have made public their views as to the condition 
of our navy. One after another distinguished admirals have added 
their testimony, and have confirmed, when they did not greatly 
amplify, the original statements as to our defenceless condition. The 
Naval Lords of the Admiralty have not spoken, it is true, and great 
weight must necessarily attach to whatever judgment they may pro- 
nounce. I am, however, quite unable to believe that a short initia- 
tion into the official mysteries of Whitehall has so entirely differen- 
tiated their views from that of their professional brethren that their 
verdict when given will modify in the least that of independent 
critics, There is always a good deal of unnecessary mystery sur- 
rounding a Government department, and the public is far too ready 
to believe that all sorts of useful and potent secrets are stored away 
in official pigeon-holes. But the same public is rather too prone 
to forget how very human even Government officials still are. The 
Admiralty and the War Office are not perpetually doing good by 
stealth, or, if they are, it is certainly not often that they need blush 
to find it fame. Our administrators are by no means in the habit of 
hiding their light under a bushel. If a corporal’s guard is moved 
from Cork to Dublin the fact is announced throughout the British 
empire. Not long ago a gun-carriage and eighteen tons of general 
stores were sent to a distant port: not only was the fact duly 
chronicled, but it was actually dwelt upon as a gratifying instance 
of the vigilance and activity of the department. And the result of 
this rather amiable weakness is that there is very little to be learnt 
from the Admiralty which the world does not already know, or has 
not the means of knowing. The main facts of the situation are on 
too large a scale to be concealed; the small facts, which might 
perhaps modify any general conclusions, are regularly thrust upon 
the public, and cannot come as a surprise or a revelation to anybody. 
The upshot of these reflections is that there is no reason to suppose 
that any statement made by the professional Lords of the Admiralty is 
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likely to conflict with, or seriously to alter, the conclusions of other 
naval officers who practically have the same sources of information open 
to them as are accessible to their official comrades. Hitherto it has 
been impossible to cite the views of Sir Cooper Key and his col- 
leagues—they have not been expressed ; and indeed there is scarcely 
any method short of a Government inquiry by which outsiders could 
be made aware of them. Nevertheless, in view of what I have been 
able to learn of the general opinion of the naval profession, coupled 
with a very close and long-continued study of naval problems, it 
seems to me inconceivable that no demand should have been made 
upon the Parliamentary heads at Whitehall for a largely increased 
expenditure, and a great addition to our existing means of defence. 
I cannot believe that any set of men possessing the experience, the 
qualifications, and the ability of Lord Northbrook’s present advisers 
should have failed to urge upon their chief the necessity of remedying 
some of the glaring deficiencies of the system which they control. 
Time alone can show whether such a demand has been made, 
whether, if it has been made, it has been repeated, and with what 
energy and persistence it has been pressed. Time alone can show 
how it has been answered and why it has been refused. 

But that it must have been made I feel confident, and that if 
made it must have been refused is self-evident. As soon as we know 
the facts about these matters, we shall be able at once to put down 
our finger upon the man or men who are responsible, which will be 
in some ways no doubt an advantage, though unhappily the doctrine 
of responsibility in administration seems to have very little practical 
application nowadays. 

Of course by law the Parliamentary head of the Admiralty is 
solely answerable for all matters done or left undone in his depart- 
ment, and by statute the Board are absolved from all responsibility 
in the matter. It is necessary to remember this in estimating the 
conduct of the subordinate members, and it is necessary also to make 
allowance for the wholesome and inborn tendency of the British sailor 
to do the best with whatever materials he can get. Nevertheless, 
if it does turn out that the Naval Lords have again and again knocked 
at the door of the Treasury and found it shut in their faces, there 
will be many who will probably regret that some member of the 
Board should not have taken heart of grace and emphasised his sense 
of the danger to the country by refusing to assist personally in 
prolonging it. 

But to return to the question of the character of the witnesses 
who have come forward in the present discussion. I have dealt with 
the official and the professional classes: it now only remains to refer 
to the opinions of experts qualified to assist the public in arriving 
ata correct conclusion. Here, again, there is absolute unanimity. 
Sir William Armstrong, Sir Edward Reed, the representatives of the 
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great shipowning houses, the recognised exponents of engineering and 
scientific opinion, are of one mind. Not only are they of one mind, 
but they are perhaps more sweeping and unsparing in their censure 
than any other class of critics. 

And lastly I must refer to the whole body of independent unpro- 
fessional opinion—the opinion of all who by special study, by 
accidental circumstances, or in the exercise of their calling as the 
guides of public feeling have been led to form a judgment with 
regard to the so-called revelations as to the state of the navy. There 
is not one of these classes which has not contributed its quota to the 
mass of evidence given by professional men. As to the press, it has 
probably never been so harmonious upon any one subject as it is now 
upon the dangerous condition into which the country has been 
allowed to drift. With an almost unnecessary modesty the majority 
of the papers have qualified their censures with an ‘if, and have 
made their judgments conditional upon the verification of the facts 
upon which they commented. A course so eminently reasonable 
under ordinary circumstances is, however, scarcely demanded by the 
facts of the present situation. It is quite possible even for the most 
uninstructed critic to effect a species of dichotomous division with 
regard to nine tenths of the alarming assertions that have been 
made. 

- Either Hong Kong is or is not an open port. We either have or 
have not a single effective ironclad east of Suez. We either are or 
are not spending 8,000,000/. a year less on the navy than we did for 
many years at the beginning of the century; our dangers and our 
responsibilities either have or have not increased a thousandfold 
since that period. All these, as I said before, are facts which are 
either true or not true. It is possible to hold a variety of opinions 
as to their bearing and importance, but any ordinary book of refer- 
ence will definitely settle the question of their truth or falsehood. 

I have now, I tink, said enough to show that, so far as numbers 
and character go, the witnesses are worthy of consideration; and having 
established this point, I come to the question of the kind of evidence 
they have given, and the sort of conclusions to which that evidence 
points. Ido not intend to repeat in detail the endless list of charges 
which have been brought against our present naval organisation. 
They have been stated fully and precisely elsewhere. But about the 
gravity of them there can be, and ought to be, no mistake. It does 
not often help an argument to deal in superlatives, but occasionally 
they are of the essence of the question. That Singapore and 
Hong Kong, with their 300,000 tons of coal, their docks, and 
their gigantic trade, might be burned and taken in a day by a 
couple of ships, is a superlative fact: no amount of optimism can 
reduce its significance in the least. That nine tenths of our naval 
guns and ninety-nine hundredths of our heavy guns are obsolete, 
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and have been known to be so by both the Admiralty and the War 
Office for many years, is a superlative fact: that millions have been 
spent during the last few years upon vessels so slow and so weakly 
armed that under no conceivable condition of modern warfare with a 
maritime Power could they render the slightest service, is a superla- 
tive fact. And these are only a few typical instances out of many 
of the statements which have been made and proved with regard to 
our system of naval defence. 

It is useful to dwell upon the extreme character of the charges 
made, because we may be certain that sooner or later the inevitable 
tendency of Englishmen, and especially of official Englishmen, to 
minimise and compromise will make itself apparent. In ordinary 
life, if a man builds a house to live in, he does not for the sake of 
economy omit to put the roof on. An engineer who wishes to lift 
500 gallons of water a minute does not deliberately set down a pump 
calculated to raise 250. But in our strange administrative system 
such instances are by no means uncommon. To demonstrate abso- 
lutely the need for one particular and adequate remedy for a defect, 
and then either to take just one half of the steps necessary to apply it, or 
else to do something quite different to serve the original purpose, isa 
well-known tradition of Parliamentary government. The danger is sure 
to assert itself presently, and we must be on our guard against it. 

I have now dealt with the character of the witnesses and the 
nature of the evidence ; and though I said, and correctly, that as far 
as the defence is concerned the case has hitherto been allowed to go 
by default, I shall perhaps do well to follow once more the practice 
of our courts, and assign counsel to say the best that can be said on 
behalf of an undefended client. It is true nobody has hitherto come 
to the rescue of a much-abused department, and a very serious 
indictment has been allowed to go too long uncontradicted; but 
after all there are two sides to most questions, and there must be 
something to be said upon the other side. Such will doubtless be 
the popular reasoning. We may rest perfectly assured that some- 
thing will be said, and, indeed, is being said already; and what it 
comes to is this—* It is impossible that a great department, charged 
with the vital interests of this country, presided over by a chief who 
has the confidence of the most popular Prime Minister England 
has ever known, should have been guilty of the sins of cmission 
which have been laid to its charge.’ That is a view which is widely 
held, and which, prima facie, has much to be said in its favour. 
The presumption that the heads of a great office, organised and 
equipped solely with one object, should import the greatest conceiv- 
able amount of zeal, energy, and wisdom into their conduct, and 
should require neither aid nor stimulus from outside to insure the 
due fulfilment of their duty, is a very strong one indeed. But a 
presumption, however strong, may be rebutted. In a normal state 
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of things it would always be safe to trust the ‘ Office ’ as against its 
critics, many or few. But in the abnormal condition of our adminis- 
trative arrangements the presumption has ceased to exist—indeed, it 
is strongly the other way. 

It has been my privilege to study from time to time a great 
amount of literature bearing upon the efficiency and forethought of 
the two great military departments. I think I have now reached 
the condition in which I would believe anything, however extrava- 
gant, with regard to the mistakes which the officials in Whitehall and 
Pall Mall are capable of making. I look back over the adminis- 
trative record, and, so far from finding that the critics were usually 
wrong and the officials usually right, I find the direct contrary. I 
find that on almost every occasion when a demand has been made 
upon the resources of the departments in question, there has been 
failure and breakdown, and that the failure has been in exactly 
those points, and the result of exactly those causes, to which outside 
critics had uniformly and persistently drawn attention. I find that 
almost invariably in war this country has had to buy and fight her 
way out of the difficulties which her own officials had created for 
her. So far from the extravagance or improbability of any charge 
being a bar to its acceptance, I should say, with the memory of so 
many marvellous blunders in my mind, Credo quia impossibile. 

Those who wish to see the navy put on a proper footing will 
certainly have to combat the prejudice which always exists in favour 
of established usage and authority. They can best meet the diffi- 
culty by copious references to the naval and military history of the 
century. 

One other and most formidable difficulty the reformer will have 
to meet. The creeping palsy of party spirit will be certain sooner or 
later to try and get a hold upon any new and vigorous growth or 
development of public opinion which seems likely to divert attention 
from the orthodox methods of faction-fighting. Already there are 
signs of the approach of the disease. 

Five years ago the Government apparently thought it necessary 
to ascertain by means of a Royal Commission the fact, already perfectly 
well known, both to them and to scores of their professional advisers, 
that our great naval stations abroad were defenceless. After five 
years have elapsed the various persons concerned have succeeded in 
elaborating a report, less complete, it is true, than that supplied by 
the Pall Mall Gazette, but useful enough in its way as a summary of 
how much and how long our interests have been neglected. To the 
report are appended certain recommendations, and some of those 
recommendations are apparently to be adopted. So far so good. We 
must be thankful for small mercies. But why should this singularly 
tardy and incomplete recognition of a primary duty be seized upon as 
a text for extolling and justifying a particular Administration ? The 
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Daily News, in a strangely childish article, thus treats the matter: 
‘This important document proves, if proof were needed, that the 
attention of the Government has not for a moment been diverted by 
the issues of home politics from due consideration of those imperial 
interests the maintenance of which, &c. And then follows a pitying 
allusion to those who, ‘in their ignorance of what the Government 
had all along been quietly doing, have worked themselves into a kind 
of panic about the unprotected state of our coaling stations.’ Now, 
considering that what the Government have done hitherto is nothing, 
that what they are doing at present is nothing likewise, and, lastly, 
that what they say they think they are going to do is, on their own 
showing, next to nothing, it is impossible not to feel disheartened at 
the prospect of having to discuss so important a question as that of 
our naval position in the face of this kind of criticism. 

But, granting that the advocates of an addition to our navy suc- 
ceed in avoiding these dangers, there will still be need of the greatest 
resolution and vigour on their part. In the weary wilderness of talk 
through which the nation is travelling it seems almost impossible to 
think of anything being actually done. But this matter is one which, 
above all others, does not admit of a solution by talk, and which is 
only worth considering at all with the view of getting something 
done, and that something done quickly. We are probably destined 
to go through a good many more debates, reports, commissions, and 
inquiries before any progress is made. But the essential fact is as 
plain now as it ever will be after the most exhaustive inquiries. 

We want a large and immediate addition to our navy, our fortifi- 
cations, and our torpedo equipment. To provide such an addition we 
want a large and immediate vote of money by Parliament. 

That is the only solution of the difficulty ; and if members of Par- 
liament, official and _ unofficial, could only make up their minds ‘aye 
or no’ at once as to whether they do or do not intend to ask for and to 
insist upon such a vote, it would be an incalculable advantage to the 
State. Provided the work is put in hand, all other questions can afford 
to wait. But it must not be forgotten that there are other questions. 
In the first place, it will be necessary to ask, in the event of any steps 
being taken, why they were not taken before, and why they should 
have been taken simultaneously with a spirited attack upon the 
Admiralty by a daily paper. It will be necessary to inquire whether 
or not the responsible Ministers have or have not been told by their 
subordinates that certain measures were necessary for the safety of 
the nation, and whether or not Ministers have refused to take those 
steps. The public will wish to know whether there is any truth in 
the assertion so freely made, that the Prime Minister, being wrapped 
up in less important questions, and having little personal knowledge 
or interest in naval matters, has been allowed by his colleagues to 
remain in ignorance of facts with which they were familiar. And 
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‘lastly, they will want to know to what extent the apathy or distaste 
of any Minister, however distinguished, is to be allowed to stand as 
an excuse for any of his subordinates in neglecting to insist upon the 
proper performance of one of the first duties of government. 

It is, of course, possible that none of these questions will ever 
arise, but it is scarcely probable. If the assertions that have been 
made about the condition of the navy be true, then action must be 
taken. If it be taken, the questions referred to must arise. I trust 
the public will not be put off with any tinkering of the main issues. 
I trust also that they will throw aside a little of the very creditable 
diffidence which they have hitherto exhibited, and use their own judg- 
ment and their own common-sense. Let them avoid details if they 
please ; but the main facts are plain enough and big enough. Let 
them read over again the list of our shortcomings which has ap- 
peared in the Pall Mall Gazette, and let them ask themselves what 
would be our chances if we were exposed to-morrow to the dangers 
ofa serious maritime war. We are so accustomed nowadays to take a 
pleasant view of things—to make our facts correspond with our wishes 
—that we have almost persuaded ourselves that the dangers which we 
‘do not yet see and feel are non-existent. Even if such were the fact, it 
would be the strongest argument against our present naval policy. 
There may be good reasons for having no fleet at all—Mr. Richard 
‘would probably say there were plenty. There are obvious reasons 
for having a fleet of overwhelming power and efficiency. But for 
spending ten millions over a bad fleet, or sinking money in insufficient 
fortifications, there can be no reason at all. Thanks to the Treasury, 
that is the kind of economy we have been practising for years 
past. 

Is there to be an end of it or not ?—that is the question. If there 
is, there must be no more compromise between the Lords of the 
Admiralty or the Parliamentary officials on the one hand and 
the Treasury on the other. The former must put a little more spirit 
into their work, and decline to take the view that the navy is merely 
a necessary evil, to be run at as low a figure as possible, and to be 
heard of as little as may be. 

As to the talk about panic, there need be no alarm on that score. 
There was probably a panic when the French people discovered that 
Marshal Le Boeuf had omitted other things besides his historical 
gaiter button. Ifthe panic had occurred a little earlier, it would 
probably have been better for France. But in the present case the 
use of such a word is ridiculous. If it be true that, apart from all 
questions of any expenditure, England, whose existence depends 
upon her sea-borne trade, pays but half the insurance upon it that is 
paid by France, to whom the loss of her colonies would be a gain 
and the ruin of her trade a mere inconvenience, an important fact 
has been disclosed, which demands immediate attention. There 
need be no panic where there is the will, the powef, and the time to 
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ward off a threatened danger. All that is necessary for the English 
people is to act while they have still the power and still the time. 

If they once get a real hold of the facts, I have not the slightest 
doubt that they will show that they possess the will. 


H. O. Arnoup-Forster. 


NOTE. 

Since this article was written the arguments which it is intended to enforce have 
received a remarkable, though somewhat unexpected, confirmation. Sir Thomas 
Brassey, speaking as the official exponent of the Admiralty, has actually been able to 
furnish no more reassuring account of the Navy than that in the number of ironclads 
it has a ‘considerable advantage over that of France.’ In other words, he has 
thought it worth while to prove what nobody ever doubted, that if our fleet and that 
of the Republic were to meet in mid-Channel, set to partners and engage ship for 
ship and class by class, we should probably get the best of it. But, unfortunately, 
things do not fall out in this convenient way in the world in which we live. During 
the Chilian war the slow-steaming Peruvian coast-defence ships never ventured to 
sea at all. During the American war five third-rate cruisers destroyed the com- 
merce of the United States, and defied the Northern fleet. 

Simple comparisons between England and France are absolutely irrelevant. In 
the text-books of my youth such a problem as the following was frequently pro- 
pounded : ‘ If two men can do a piece of work in five hours, how many men will be 
required to do ten times the amount of work in the same period?’ And the answer 
used to be that it would require twenty men, and not, as I imagine Lord Northbrook 
and Sir Thomas Brassey would say, two men and a boy. Only to suggest that the 
work our navy has to do is but ten times that which is required from the navy of 
France is of course a serious understatement of the case.—H. O. A.-F, 





THE SISTERS OF THIBET. 


Ir is now nearly twenty-seven years ago—long before the Theosophical 
Society was founded, or Esoteric Bhuddism was known to exist in 
the form recently revealed to us by Mr. Sinnett '—that I became the 
chela, or pupil, of an adept of Bhuddist occultism in Khatmandhu. 
At that time Englishmen, unless attached to the Residency, were not 
permitted to reside in that picturesque Nepaulese town. Indeed I 
do not think that they are now ; but I had had an opportunity during 
the Indian Mutiny, when I was attached to the Nepaulese contingent, 
of forming an intimacy with a ‘Guru’ connected with the force. It 
was not until our acquaintance had ripened into a warm friendship 
that I gradually made the discovery that this interesting man held 
views which differed so widely from the popular conception of 
Bhuddism as I had known it in Ceylon——where I had resided for 
some years—that my curiosity was roused,—the more especially as 
he was in the habit of sinking off gradually, even while I was speak- 
ing to him, into trance-conditions, which would last sometimes for a 
week, during which time he would remain without food; and upon 
more than one occasion I missed even his material body from my 
side, under circumstances which appeared to me ‘at the time unac- 
countable. The Nepaulese troops were not very often engaged with 
the rebels during the Indian Mutiny; but when they were, the 
Guru was always to be seen under the hottest fire, and it was gener- 
ally supposed by the army that his body, so far from being imper- 
vious to bullets, was so pervious to them that they could pass through 
it without producing any organic disturbance. I was not aware of 
this fact at first; and it was not until I observed that, while he stood 
directly in the line of fire, men were killed immediately behind him, 
that I ceased to accompany him into action, and determined, if pos- 
sible, to solve a mystery which had begun to stimulate my curiosity 
to the highest pitch. It is not necessary for me to enter here into 
the nature of the conversations I had with him on the most important 
and vital points affecting universal cosmogony and the human race 
and its destiny. Suffice it to say, that they determined me to sever 
my connection with the Government of India; to apply privately, 

1 Esoteric Bhuddism. By A. P. Sinnett, President of the Simla Eclectic Theo- 
sophical Society. 
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through my friend the Guru, to the late Jung Bahadoor for permis- 
sion to reside in Nepaul; and finally, in the garb of an Oriental, to 
take up my residence in Khatmandhu, unknown to the British autho- 
rities. I should not now venture on this record of my experiences, 
or enter upon the revelation of a phase hitherto unknown and unsus- 
pected, of that esoteric science which has, until now, been jealously 
guarded as a precious heritage belonging exclusively to regularly ini- 
tiated members of mysteriously organised associations, had not Mr, 
Sinnett, with the consent of a distinguished member of the Thibetan 
brotherhood, and, in fact, at his dictation, let, if I may venture to use 
so profane an expression in connection with such a sacred subject, ‘ the 
cat out of the bag.’ Since, however, the arhats, or illuminati, of the 
East, seem to have arrived at the conclusion that the Western mind 
is at last sufficiently prepared and advanced in spiritual knowledge 
to be capable of assimilating the occult doctrines of Esoteric 
Bhuddism, and have allowed their pupil to burst them upon a 
thoughtless and frivolous society with the suddenness of a bomb- 
shell, I feel released from the obligations to secrecy by which I ‘have 
hitherto felt bound, and will proceed to unfold a few arcana ofa 
far more extraordinary character than any which are to be found even 
in the pages of the ‘ Theosophist ’ or of ‘ Esoteric Bhuddism.’ 

Owing to certain conditions connected with my linga sharira, or 
‘astral body "—which it would be difficult for me to explain to those 
who are not to some extent initiated—I passed through the various 
degrees of chelaship with remarkable rapidity. When I say that in less 
than fifteen years of spiritual absorption and profound contemplation 
of esoteric mysteries I became a mahatma, or adept, some idea may be 
formed by chelas who are now treading that path of severe ordeal, of 
the rapidity of my progress: indeed, such extraordinary faculty did I 
manifest, that at one time the Guru, my master, was inclined to 
think that I was one of those exceptional cases which recur from 
time to time, where a child-body is selected as the human tenement 
of a reincarnated adept; and that though belonging by rights to the 
fourth round, I was actually born into the fifth round of the human 
race in the planetary chain. ‘The adept,’ says an occult aphorism, 
‘becomes ; he is not made.’ That was exactly my case. I attribute 
it principally to an overweening confidence in myself, and to a blind 
faith in others. As Mr. Sinnett very properly remarks— 


Very much further than people generally imagine, will mere confidence carry 
the occult neophyte. How many European readers who would be quite incredulous 
if told of some results which occult chelas in the most incipient stages of their 
training have to accomplish by sheer force of confidence, hear constantly in church, 
nevertheless, the familiar Biblical assurances of the power which resides in faith, 
and let the words pass by like the wind, leaving no impression ! 


It is true that I had some reason for this confidence—which arose 
from the fact that prior to my initiation into Bhuddist mysteries, 
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and before I left England, I had developed, under the spiritual craze 
which was then prevalent in society, a remarkable faculty of clair- 
voyance. This gave me the power not merely of diagnosing the 
physical and moral conditions of my friends and acquaintances, and of 
prescribing for them when necessary, but of seeing what was hap- 
pening in other parts of the world ; hence my organism was peculiarly 
favourable for initiation into occult mysteries, and naturally—or rather 
spiritually—prepared for that method in the regular course of occult 
training by which adepts impart instruction to their pupils. 


They awaken (as we are most accurately informed by Mr. Sinnett) the dor- 
mant sense in the pupil, and through this they imbue his mind with a knowledge 
that such and such a doctrine is the real truth. The whole scheme of evolution 
infiltrates into the regular-chela’s mind, by reason of the fact that he is made to see 
the process taking place by clairvoyant vision. There are no words used in bis 
instruction at all. And adepts themselves, to whom the facts and processes of 
nature are as familiar as our five fingers to us, find it difficult to explain in a treatise 
which they cannot illustrate for us, by producing mental pictures in our dormant 
sixth sense, the complex anatomy of the planetary system. 


I have always felt—and my conviction on the subject has led to 
some painful discussions between myself and some of my mahatma 
brothers—that the extreme facility with which I was enabled to per- 
ceive at a glance ‘the complex anatomy of the planetary system,’ 
and the rapid development of my ‘dormant sixth sense,’ was due 
mainly to the fact that I was nothing more nor less than what 
spiritualists call a highly sensitive medium. Meantime this prema- 
ture development of my sixth sense forced me right up through the 
obstacles which usually impede such an operation in the case of a 
fourth-round man, into that stage of evolution which awaits the 
rest of humanity—or rather, so much of humanity as may reach it in 
the ordinary course of nature—in the latter part of the fifth round. 

I merely mention this to give confidence to my readers, as I am 
about to describe a moral cataclysm which subsequently took place in 
my sixth sense, which would be of no importance in the case of an 
ordinary chela, but which was attended with the highest signifi- 
cance as occurring to a mahatma who had already attained the 
highest grade in the mystic brotherhood. It was not to be wondered 
at that when I arrived at this advanced condition, Khatmandhu, 
though a pleasant town, was not altogether a convenient residence 
for an occultist of my eminence. In the first place, the streets were 
infested with dugpas, or red-caps, a heretical sect, some members of 
which have arhat pretensions of a very high order—indeed I am 
ready to admit that I have met with Shammar adepts, who, so far as 
supernatural powers were concerned, were second to none among 
ourselves. But this was only the result of that necromancy which 
Bhudda in his sixth incarnation denounced in the person of Tsong- 
kha-pa, the great reformer. They even deny the spiritual supremacy 
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of the Dalai Lama at Lhassa, and own allegiance to an impostor who 
lives at the monastery of Sakia Djong. 

The presence of these men, and the presumption of their adepts, 
who maintained that through subjective or clairvoyant conditions, 
which they asserted were higher than ours, they had attained a more 
exalted degree of illumination which revealed a different cosmogony 
from that which has been handed down to us through countless genera- 
tions of adepts, were a perpetual annoyance to me; but perhaps not 
greater than the proximity of the English Resident and the officers 
attached to him, the impure exhalations from whose rupas, or material 
bodies, infected as they were with magnetic elements drawn from 
Western civilisation, whenever I met them, used to send me to bed 
for a week. I therefore strongly felt the necessity of withdrawal to 
that isolated and guarded region where the most advanced adepts 
can pursue their contemplative existence without fear of interrup- 
tion, and prepare their kama, or, in other words, the molecules of 
their fifth principle, far the ineffable bliss of appropriate develop- 
ment in devachan—a place, or rather ‘state,’ somewhat resembling 
Purgatory with a dash of heaven in it; or even for the still more 
exquisite sensation which arises from having no sensations at all, 
and which characterises nirvana, or a sublime condition of conscious 
rest in Omniscience. 

That Iam not drawing upon my imagination in alluding to this 
mysterious region, or imposing upon the credulity of my readers, I will 
support my assertion by the high authority of Mr. Sinnett, or rather 
of his Guru; and here I may remark incidentally, that after a long 
experience of Gurus, I have never yet met one who would consciously 
tell a lie. 


From time immemorial (says Mr. Sinnett’s Guru) there has been a certain 
region in Thibet, which to this day is quite unknown to and unapproachable by 
any but initiated persons, and inaccessible to the ordinary people of the country, 
as to any others,in which adepts have always congregated, But the country 
generally was not in Bhudda’s time, as it has since become, the chosen habitation 
of the great brotherhood. Much more than they are at present, were the mahat- 
mas in former times distributed throughout the world. 

The progress of civilisation engendering the magnetism they find so trying, had, 
however, by the date with which we are now dealing—the fourteenth century— 
already given rise to a very general movement towards Thibet on the part of the 
previously dissociated occultists, Far more widely than was held to be consistent 
with the safety of mankind was occult knowledge and power then found to be 
disseminated. To the task of putting it under a rigid system of rule and law did 
Tsong-kha-pa address himself, 


Of course, before transferring my material body to this region, I 
was perfectly familiar with it by reason of the faculty which, as Mr. 
Sinnett very truly tells us, is common to all adepts, of being able to 
flit about the world at will in your astral body; and here I would 
remark parenthetically, that I shall use the term ‘astral body’ to 
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save confusion, though, as Mr. Sinnett again properly says, it is not 
strictly accurate under the circumstances. In order to make this 
clear, I will quote his very lucid observations on the subject :— 


During the last year or two, while hints and scraps of occult science have been 
finding their way out into the world, the expression ‘ astral body ’ has been applied 
to a certain semblance of the human form, fully inhabited by its higher principles, 
which can migrate to any distance from the physical body—projected consciously 
and with exact intention by a living adept, or unintentionally by the accidental 
application of certain mental forces to his loosened principles by any person at the 
moment of death. For ordinary purposes, there is no practical inconvenience in 
using the expression ‘astral body’ for the appearance so prejected—indeed any 
more strictly accurate expression, as will be seen directly, would be cumbersome ; 
and we must go on using the phrase in both meanings. No confusion need arise ; 
but strictly speaking, the linga sharira, or third principle, is the astral body, and 
that cannot be sent about as the vehicle of the higher principles, 


As, however, ‘ no confusion need arise’ from my describing how I 
went about in my linga sharira, I will continue to use it as the 
term for my vehicle of transportation. Nor need there be any diffi- 
culty about my being in two places at once. I have the authority of 
Mr. Sinnett’s Guru for this statement, and it is fully confirmed by 
my own experience. For what says the Guru ?—‘ The individual 
consciousness, it is argued, cannot be in two places at once. But 


first of all, to a certain extent it can.’ It is unnecessary for me to 
add a word to this positive and most correct statement ; but what the 
Guru has not told us, is, that there is a certain discomfort attend- 
ing the process. Whenever I went with my astral body, or linga 
shariva, into the mysterious region of Thibet already alluded to, 
leaving my rupa, or natural body, in Khatmandhu, I was always 
conscious of a feeling of rawness, while the necessity of looking after 
my rupa—of keeping, so to speak, my astral eye upon it, lest some 
accident should befall it, which might prevent my getting back to 
it, and so prematurely terminate my physical or objective existence 
—was a constant source of anxiety to me. Some idea of the danger 
which attends this process may be gathered from the risks inci- 
dental to a much more difficult operation which I once attempted, 
and succeeded, after incredible effort, in accomplishing; this was the 
passage of my fifth principle, or ego-spirit, into the ineffable condi- 
tion of nirvana. 


Let it not be supposed (says Mr. Sinnett—for it is not his Guru who is now 
speaking) that for any adept such a passage can be lightly undertaken, Only stray 
hints about the nature of this great mystery have reached me; but, putting these 
together, I believe I am right in saying that the achievement in question is one 
which only some of the high initiates are qualified to attempt, which exacts a total 
suspension of animation in the body for periods of time compared to which the 
longest cataleptic trances known to ordinary science ure insignificant ; the protec- 
tion of the physical frame from natural decay during this period by means which 
the resources of occult science are strained to accomplish ; and withal it is a process 
involving a double risk to the continued earthly life of the person who undertakes 
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it. One of these risks is the doubt whether, when once nirvana is attained, the ego 
will be willing to return. ‘That the return will be a terrible effort and sacrifice is 
certain, and will only be prompted by the most devoted attachment, on the part of 
the spiritual traveller, to the idea of duty in its purest abstraction. The second 
great risk is that of allowing the sense uf duty to predominate over the temptation 
to stay—a temptation, be it remembered, that is not weakened by the motive that 
any conceivable penalty can attach to it. Even then it is always doubtful whether 
the traveller will be able to return. 


All this is exactly as Mr. Sinnett has described it. I shall never 
forget the struggle that I had with my ego when, ignoring ‘ the idea 
of duty in its purest abstraction,’ it refused to abandon the bliss of 
nirvana for the troubles of this mundane life; or the anxiety both 
of my manas, or human soul, and my bhuddi, or spiritual soul, lest, 
after by our combined efforts we had overcome our ego, we should 
not be able to do our duty by our rupa, or natural body, and get 
back into it. 

Of course, my migrations to the mahatma region of Thibet were 
accompanied by no such difficulty as this—as to go with your linga 
sharira, or astral body, to another country, is a very different and 
much more simple process than it is to go with your manas, or human 
soul, into nirvana. Still it was a decided relief to find myself 
comfortably installed with my material body, or rwpa, in the house 
of a Thibetan brother on that sacred soil which has for so many 
centuries remained unpolluted by a profane foot. 

Here I passed a tranquil and contemplative existence for some 
years, broken only by such incidents as my passage into nirvana, and 
disturbed only by a certain subjective sensation of aching or void, 
by which I was occasionally attacked, and which I was finally com- 
pelled to attribute, much to my mortification, to the absence of 
women. In the whole of this sacred region, the name of which I am 
compelled to withhold, there was not a single female. Everybody in 
it was given up to contemplation and ascetic absorption; and it is 
well known that profound contemplation, for any length of time, and 
the presence of the fair sex are incompatible. I was much troubled 
by this vacuous sensation, which I felt to be in the highest degree 
derogatory to my fifth principle, and the secret of which I discovered, 
during a trance-condition which lasted for several months, to arise 
from a subtle magnetism, to which, owing to my peculiar organic 
condition, I was especially sensitive, and which penetrated the 
mahatma region from a tract of country almost immediately con- 
tiguous to it in the Karakarum Mountains, which was as jealously 
guarded from foreign intrusion as our own, and which was occupied 
by the ‘Thibetan Sisters,’ a body of female occultists of whom the 
Brothers never spoke except in terms of loathing and contempt. It 
is not, therefore, to be wondered at that no mention is made either 
of them, or the lovely highland district they occupy, in Mr. Sinnett’s 
book. The attraction of this feminine sphere became at last so over- 
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powering that I determined to visit it in my astral body; and now 
occurred the first of many most remarkable experiences which were 
to follow. It is well known to the initiated, though difficult to 
explain to those who are not, that in a sense space ceases to exist 
for the astral body. When you get out of your rwpa, you are out of 
space as ordinary persons understand it, though it continues to have 
a certain subjective existence. 

I was in this condition, and travelling rapidly in the desired direc- 
tion, when I became conscious of the presence of the most exquisitely 
lovely female astral body which the imagination of man could 
conceive; and here I may incidentally remark, that no conception 
can be formed of the beauty to which woman can attain by those 
who have only seen her in her rwpa-—or, in other words, in the 
fleshh Woman’s real charm consists in her linga sharira—that 
ethereal duplicate of the physical body which guides jwa, or the 
second principle, in its work on the physical particles, and causes it 
to build up the shape which these assume in the material. Sometimes 
it makes rather a failure of it, so far as the rwpa is concerned, but 
it always retains its own fascinating contour and deliciously dia- 
phanous composition undisturbed. When my gaze fell upon this 
most enchanting object, or rather subject—for I was in a subjective 
condition at the time—lI felt all the senses appertaining to my third 
principle thrill with emotion; but it seemed impossible— which will 
readily be understood by the initiated—to convey to her any clear 
idea of the admiration she excited, from the fact that we were neither 
of us in natural space. Still the sympathy between our linga sha- 
viras was so intense, that I perceived that I had only to go back 
for my rupa, and travel in it to the region of the sisterhood, to 
recognise her in her rupa at once. 

Every chela even knows how impossible it is to make love satis- 
factorily in nothing but your linga sharira, It is quite different after 
you are dead, and have gone in your fourth principle, or kama rupa, 
which is often translated ‘ body of desire,’ into devuchan; for, as Mr. 
Sinnett most correctly remarks, ‘ The purely sensual feelings and tastes 
of the late personality will drop off from it in devachan; but it does 
not follow that nothing is preservable in that state except feelings and 
thoughts having a direct reference to religion or spiritual philosophy. 
On the contrary, all the superior phases, even of sensuous emotion, 
find their appropriate sphere of development in devachan.’ Until you 
are obliged to go to devachan—which, in ordinary parlance is the place 
good men go to when they die—my advice is, stick to your rupa; 
and indeed it is the instinct of everybody who is not a mahatma to 
do this. I admit—though in making this confession I am aware that 
I shall incur the contempt of all mahatmas—that on this occasion 
I found my rupa a distinct convenience, and was not sorry that 
it was still in existence. In it I crossed the neutral zone still 
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inhabited by ordinary Thibetans, and after a few days’ travel, found 
myself on the frontiers of ‘the Sisters’’ territory. The question 
which now presented itself was how to get in. To my surprise, I 
found the entrances guarded not by women, as I expected, but by 
men. These were for the most part young and handsome. 

- §So you imagined,’ said one, who advanced to meet me with an 
engaging air, ‘that you could slip into our territory in your astral 
body; but you found that all the entrances in vacwo’—I use this 
word for convenience—‘ are as well guarded as those in space. See, 
here is the Sister past whom you attempted to force your way: we 
look after the physical frontier, and leave the astral or spiritual to 
the ladies,’—saying which he politely drew back, and the apparition 
whose astral form I knew so well, now approached in her substantial 
rupa—in fact, she was a good deal stouter than I expected to find 
her; but I was agreeably surprised by her complexion, which was 
much fairer than is usual among Thibetans—indeed her whole type 
of covtitenance was Caucasian, which was not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering, as I afterwards discovered, that she was by birth a Georgian. 
She greeted me, in the language common to all Thibetan occultists, 
as an old acquaintance, and one whose arrival was evidently expected 
—indeed she pointed laughingly to a bevy of damsels whom I now 
saw trooping towards us, some carrying garlands, some playing upon 
musical instruments, some dancing in lively measures, and singing 
their songs of welcome as they drew near. Then Ushas—for that 
was the name (signifying ‘ The Dawn’) of the illuminata whose ac- 
quaintance I had first made im vacuo—taking me by the hand, led 
me to them, and said— 

* Rejoice, O my sisters, at the long anticipated arrival of the 
Western arhat, who, in spite of the eminence which he has 
attained in the mysteries of Esoteric Bhuddism, and his intimate 
connection during so many years with the Thibetan fraternity, has 
yet retained enough of his original organic conditions to render him, 
even in the isolation of (here she mentioned the region I had come 
from) susceptible to the higher influence of the occult sisterhood. 
Receive him in your midst as the chela of a new avatar which will be 
unfolded to him under your tender guidance. Take him in your 
arms, O my sisters, and comfort him with the doctrines of Ila, the 
Divine, the Beautiful.’ 

Taking me in their arms, I now found, was a mere formula or 
figure of speech, and consisted only in throwing garlands over me. 
Still I was much comforted, not merely by the grace and cordiality 
of their welcome, but by the mention of Ila, whose name will doubt- 
less be familiar to my readers as occurring in a Sanscrit poem of the 
age immediately following the Vedic period, called the Satapatha- 
brahmana, when Manu was saved from the flood, and offered the 
sacrifice ‘to be the model of future generations.’ By this sacrifice he 
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obtained a daughter named Ila, who became supernaturally the 
mother of humanity, and who, I had always felt, has been treated with 
too little consideration by the mahatmas—indeed her name is not 
so much as even mentioned in Mr. Sinnett’s book. Of course it was 
rather a shock to my spiritual pride that I, a mahatma of eminence 
myself, should be told that I was to be adopted as a mere chela by 
these ladies; but I remembered those beautiful lines of Bhudda’s—I 
quote from memory—and I hesitated no longer :— 


To be long-suffering and meek, 
To associate with the tranquil, 
Religious talk at due seasons ; 
This is the greatest blessing. 


‘To be long-suffering ’—this was a virtue I should probably have a 
splendid opportunity of displaying under the circumstances,—‘ and 
meek’; what greater proof of meekness could I give than by becom- 
ing the chela of women? ‘To associate with the tranquil.’ I should 
certainly obey this precept, and select the most tranquil as my asso- 
eiates, and with them look forward to enjoying ‘ religious talk at due 
seasons. Thus fortified by the precepts of the greatest of all teachers, 
my mind was at once made up, and, lifting up my voice, I chanted, 
in the language of the occult, some beautiful stanzas announcing my 
acceptance of their invitation, which evidently thrilled my hearers 
with delight. In order to save unnecessary fatigue, we now trans- 
ferred ourselves through space, and, in the twinkling of an eye, I 
found myself in the enchanting abode which they called their home, 
or dama. Here a group of young male chelas were in waiting to 
attend to our wants; and the remarkable fact now struck me, that 
not only were all the women lovely and the men handsome, but that 
no trace of age was visible on any of them. Ushas smiled as she saw 
what was passing in my mind, and said, without using any spoken 
words, for language had already become unnecessary between us, 
‘This is one of the mysteries which will be explained to you when 
you have reposed after the fatigues of your journey ; in the meantime 
Asvin,’—and she pointed out a chela whose name signified ‘ Twilight,’ 
—‘ will show you to your room.’ 

I would gladly linger, did my space allow, over the delights of 
this enchanting region, and the marvellously complete and well- 
organised system which prevailed in its curiously composed society. 
Suffice it to say, that in the fairy-like pavilion which was my home, 
dwelt twenty-four lovely Sisters and their twenty-three chelas—I was 
to make the twenty-fourth—in the most complete and absolute har- 
mony, and that their lives presented the most charming combination 
of active industry, harmless gaiety, and innocent pleasures. By a 
proper distribution of work and proportionment of labour, in which 
all took part, the cultivation of the land, the tending of the exquisite 
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gardens, with their plashing fountains, fragrant flowers, and inviting 
arbours, the herding of the cattle, and the heavier part of various 
handicrafts, fell upon the men; while the women looked after the 
domestic arrangements—cooked, made or mended and washed the 
chelas’ clothes and their own (both men and women were dressed 
according to the purest principles of zsthetic taste), looked after the 
dairy, and helped the men in the lighter parts of their industries, 

Various inventions, known only to the occult sisterhood by means 
of their studies in the esoteric science of mechanics, contributed to 
shorten these labours to an extent which would be scarcely credited 
by the uninitiated; but some idea of their nature may be formed from 
the fact that methods of storing and applying electricity, unknown 
as yet in the West, have here been in operation for many centuries, 
while telephones, flying machines, and many other contrivances still 
in their infancy with us, are carried to a high pitch of perfection. In 
a word, what struck me at once as the fundamental difference between 
this sisterhood and the fraternity of adepts with which I had been 
associated, was that the former turned all their occult experiences to 
practical account in their daily life in this world, instead of reserving 
them solely for the subjective conditions which are supposed by 
mahatmas to attach exclusively to another state of existence. 

Owing to these appliances the heavy work of the day was got 
through usually in time for a late breakfast, the plates and dishes 
being washed up and the knives cleaned by a mechanical process 
scarcely occupying two minutes; and the afternoon was usually de- 
voted to the instruction of chelas in esoteric branches of learning, 
and their practical application to mundane affairs, until the cool of 
the evening, when parties would be made up either for playing out- 
of-door games, in the less violent of which the women took part, or 
in riding the beautiful horses of the country, or in flying swiftly 
over its richly cultivated and variegated surface, paying visits to 
other damas or homes, each of which was occupied on the same 
scale and in the same manner as our own. After a late dinner, we 
usually had concerts, balls, and private theatricals. 

On the day following my arrival, Ushas explained to me the rela- 
tionship in which we were to stand towards each other. She said that 
marriage was an institution as yet unknown to them, because their 
organisms had not yet attained the conditions to which they were 
struggling. They had progressed so far, however, that they had dis- 
covered the secret of eternal youth. Indeed, Ushas herself was 590 
years old. I was not surprised at this, as something of the same kind has 
occurred more than once to rishis or very advanced mahatmas. Asa 
rule, however, they are too anxious to go to nirvana, to stay on earth 
a moment longer than necessary, and prefer rather to come back at 
intervals: this, we all know, has occurred at least six times in the 
ease of Bhudda, as Mr. Sinnett so well explains. At the same time 
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Ushas announced without words, but with a slight blush, and a 
smile of ineffable tenderness, that from the day of my birth she 
knew that I was destined to be her future husband, and that at the 
appointed time we should be brought together. We now had our 
period of probation to go through together, and she told me that 
all the other chelas here were going through the necessary training 
preparatory to wedlock like myself, and that there would be a general 
marrying all round, when the long-expected culminating epoch 
should arrive. 

Meantime, in order to enter upon the first stage of my new 
chelaship, it became necessary for me to forget all the experiences 
which I had acquired during the last twenty years of my life, as 
she explained that it would be impossible for my mind to receive the 
new truths which I had now to learn so long as I clung to what 
she called ‘the fantasies’ of my mahatmaship. I cannot describe 
the pang which this announcement produced. Still I felt that 
nothing must impede my search after truth ; and I could not conceal 
from myself that, if in winning it I also won Ushas, I was not to be 
pitied. Nor to this day have I ever had reason to regret the deter- 
mination at which I then arrived. 

It would be impossible for me in the compass of this article to de- 
scribe all my experiences in the new life to which I dedicated myself, 
nor indeed would it be proper to do so; suffice it to say, that I pro- 
gressed beyond my Ushas’ most sanguine expectations. And here I 
would remark, that I found my chief stimulus to exertion to be one 
which had been completely wanting in my former experience. It 
consisted simply in this, that altruism had been substituted for egotism. 
Formerly, I made the most herculean spiritual effort to tide myself 
over the great period of danger—the middle of the fifth round. ‘ That,’ 
as Mr. Sinnett correctly says, ‘is the stupendous achievement of the 
adept as regards his own personal interests’; and of course our own 
interests were all that I or any of the other mahatmas ever thought of. 
‘He has reached,’ pursues our author, ‘ the farther shore of the sea in 
which so many of mankind will perish. He waits there, in a content- 
ment which people cannot even realise without some glimmering of 
spirituality—the sixth sense—themselves, for the arrival of his future 
companions.’ This is perfectly true. I always found that the full 
enjoyment of this sixth sense among mahatmas was heightened just in 
proportion to the numbers of other people who perish, so long as you 
were safe yourself. 

Here among the Sisters, on the other hand, the principle which 
was inculcated was, ‘ Never mind if you perish yourself, so long as 
you can save others’; and indeed the whole effort was to elaborate 
such a on by means of the concentration of —— forces — 
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Sisters been directed for so many centuries, and I had reason to 
believe that the time was not far distant when we should emerge 
from our retirement to be the saviours and benefactors of the whole 
human race. It followed from this, of course, that I retained all the 
supernatural faculties which I had acquired as a mahatma, and which 
I now determined to use, not for my own benefit as formerly, but 
for that of my fellow-creatures, and was soon able—thanks to addi- 
tional faculties, acquired under Ushas’ tutorship—to flit about the 
world in my astral body without inconvenience. 

I happened to be in London on business the other day in this ethereal 
condition, when Mr. Sinnett’s book appeared, and I at once projected 
it on the astral current to Thibet. I immediately received a communi- 
cation from Ushas to the effect that it compelled some words of reply 
from the sisterhood, and a few days since I received them. I regret 
that it has been necessary to occupy so much of the reader’s time with 
personal details. They were called for in order that he should 
understand the source of my information, and my peculiar quali- 
fications for imparting it. It will be readily understood, after my 
long connection with the Thibetan brotherhood, how painful it must 
be to me to be the instrument chosen not merely of throwing a doubt 
upon ‘ the absolute truth concerning nature, man, the origin of the 
universe, and the destinies toward which its inhabitants are tending,’ 
to use Mr. Sinnett’s own words, but actually to demolish the whole 
structure of Esoteric Bhuddism! Nor would I do this now were it 
not that the publication of the book called by that name has reluc- 
tantly compelled the sisterhood to break their long silence. If the 
Thibetan Brothers had only held their tongues and kept their secret 
as they have done hitherto, they would not now be so rudely disturbed 
by the Thibetan Sisters. 


*The Sisters of Thibet,’ writes Ushas, of course with an astral 
pen in astral ink, ‘ owe their origin to a circumstance which occurred 
in the time of Sankaracharya, erroneously supposed by the initiated 
to be an incarnation of Bhudda. This teacher, who lived more than 
a century before the Christian era, dwelt chiefly upon the necessity 
of pursuing gnyanam in order to obtain moksha—that is to say, 
the importance of secret knowledge to spiritual progress, and the 
consummation thereof. And he even went so far as to maintain that 
a man ought to keep all such knowledge secret from his wife. Now 
the wife of Sankaracharya, whose name was Nandana, “ she who re- 
joices,” was a woman of very profound occult attainments ; and when 
she found that her husband was acquiring knowledges which he did 
not impart to her, she did not upbraid him, but laboured all the 
more strenuously in her own sphere of esoteric science, and she even 
discovered that all esoteric science had a twofold element in it— 
masculine and feminine—and that all discoveries of occult mysteries 
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engaged in by man alone, were, so to speak, lopsided, and therefore 
valueless. So she conveyed herself secretly, by processes familiar to 
her, away from her husband, and took refuge in this region of Thibet 
in which we now dwell, and which, with all his knowledges, Sankara- 
charya was never able to discover, for they were all subjective, and 
dealt not with the material things of this world. And she associated 
herself here in the pursuit of knowledge with a learned man called 
Svasar, “ he who is friendly,” who considered secret knowledge merely 
the means to an end, and even spiritual progress valuable only in so 
far as it could be used to help others; and they studied deep mys- 
teries as brother and sister together—and he had been a mahatma or 
rishi of the highest grade—and, owing to the aid he derived from his 
female associate, he discovered that the subjective conditions of 
nirvana and devachan were the result of one-sided male imaginings 
which had their origin in male selfishness; and this conviction grew 
in him in the degree in which the Parthivi Mutar, or ‘ Earth Mother,” 
became incarnated in Nandana. Thus was revealed to him the 
astounding fact that the whole system of the occult adepts had 
originated in the natural brains of men who had given themselves up 
to egotistical transcendental speculation—in fact, I cannot better 
describe the process than in the words of Mr. Sinnett himself, where 
he alludes to “ the highly cultivated devotees to be met with occa- 
sionally in India, who build up a conception of nature, the universe 
and God, entirely on a metaphysical basis, and who have evolved 
their systems by sheer force of transcendental thinking—who will 
take some established system of philosophy as its groundwork, and 
amplify on this to an extent which only an oriental metaphysician 
could dream of.” 

‘This, Mr. Sinnett chooses to assume, was not the fact with the 
Thibet Brothers; but, in reality, this was just what they did. The 
fact that they have outstripped other similar transcendentalists 
is due to the circumstance that the original founders of the system 
were men of more powerful will and higher attainments than any 
who have succeeded them. And on their death, they formed a 
compact spiritual society in the other world, impregnating the wills 
and imaginations of their disciples still on earth with their fan- 
tastic theories, which they still retain there, of a planetary chain, 
and the spiral advance of the seven rounds, and the septenary law, 
and all the rest of it. In order for human beings to come into 
these occult knowledges, it is necessary, as Mr. Sinnett admits, for 
the adepts to go into trance-conditions—in other words, to lose all 
control of their normal, or as they would probably call them, their 
objective faculties. While in this condition, they are the sport of 
any invisible intelligences that choose to play upon them ; but fearing 
lest. they may be accused of this, they erroneously assert that no 
such intelligences of a high order have cognisance of what happens 
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in this world. The fact that mahatmas have powers which appear 
supernatural proves nothing, as Mr. Sinnett also admits that innu- 
merable fakirs and yojis possess these as well, whose authority on 
occultism he deems of no account, when he says that “ careless 
inquirers are very apt to confound such persons with the great adepts 
of whom they vaguely hear.” There can be no better evidence of 
the falsity of the whole conception than you are yourself. For to 
prove to you that you were the sport of a delusion, although your 
own experience as a mahatma in regard to the secret processes of 
nature, and the sensations attendant. upon subjective conditions, ex- 
actly corresponded to those of all other mahatmas, you have, under 
my tutelage, at various times allowed yourself to fall into trance-con- 
ditions, when, owing to occult influences which we have brought to 
bear, a totally different idea concerning “ nature, man, the origin 
of the universe, and the destinies toward which its inhabitants are 
tending,” was presented to your sixth sense, which appeared “ abso- 
lute truth ” at the time, and which would have continued to seem so, 
had I not had the power of intromitting you through trance-condi- 
tions into a totally different set of apparent truths on the same sub- 
ject, which were no more to be relied upon than the other. The 
fact is, that no seer, be he Hindoo, Bhuddist, Christian, or of any 
other religion, is to be depended upon the moment he throws him- 
self into abnormal organic conditions. We see best, as you have 
now learnt, into the deepest mysteries with all our senses about us. 
And the discovery of this great fact was due to woman; and it is 
for this reason that mahatmas shrink from female chelas—they are 
afraid of them. According to their philosophy, women play a poor 
part in the system of the universe, and their chances of reaching the 
blissful condition of nirvana are practically not to be compared with 
those of the men. 

‘There is no such thing as subjectivity apart from objectivity. 
Mr. Sinnett very properly tells you “that occult science regards 
force and matter as identical, and that it contemplates no principle 
in nature as wholly immaterial. The clue to the mystery involved,” 
he goes on to say, “ lies in the fact, directly cognisable by occult ex- 
perts, that matter exists in other states than those which are cognis- 
able by the five senses”; but it does not become only cognisable 
subjectively on that account. You know very well, as an old mahat- 
ma, that you can cognise matter now with your sixth sense as well 
as with your five while in a perfectly normal condition, that you 
could not cognise except in trance-conditions before, and which even 
then you could only cognise incorrectly. The much-vaunted sixth 
sense of mahatmas needs sharpening as much as their logic, for you 
can no more separate subjectivity from objectivity than you can sepa- 
rate mind from matter. Christians, if they desire it, have a right to 
a heaven of subjective bliss, because they consider that they become 
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immaterial when they go there; but Bhuddists, who admit that they 
are in a sense material while in devachan or nirvana, and deny 
that their consciousness in that condition is in the same sense 
objective as well as subjective, talk sheer nonsense.’ Ushas used a 
stronger expression here, but out of consideration for my old mahatma 
friends, I suppress it. 

*“ Devachan,” says our Guru—speaking through his disciple in 
order to escape from this dilemma—* will seem as real as the chairs 
and tables round us; and remember that above all things, to the 
profound philosophy of occultism, are the chairs and tables, and the 
whole objective scenery of the world, unreal and merely transitory 
delusions of sense.” If, as he admits, they are material, why 
should they be more unreal than the chairs and tables in devachan, 
which are also material, since occult science contemplates no principle 
in nature as wholly immaterial? The fact is that there is no more 
unreal and transitory delusion of sense than those “ states” known 
to the adepts as devachan or nirvana; they are mere dreamlands, 
invented by metaphysicians, and lived in by them after death— 
which are used by them to encourage a set of dreamers here to 
evade the practical duties which they owe to their fellow-men in 
this world. “ Hence it is possible,” says our author, “ for yet living 
persons to have visions of devachan, though such visions are rare 
and only one-sided, the entities in devachan, sighted by the earthly 
clairvoyant, being quite unconscious themselves of undergoing such 
observation.” This is an erroneous and incorrect assumption on the 
Guru’s part. “ The spirit of the clairvoyant,” he goes on, “ ascends 
into the condition of devachan in such rare visions, and thus becomes 
subject to the vivid delusions of that existence.” Vivid delusions 
indeed, the fatal consequences of which are, that they separate their 
votaries from the practical duties of life, and create a class of idle 
visionaries who, wrapping themselves in their own vain conceits, 
would stand by and allow their fellow-creatures to starve to death, 
because, as Mr. Sinnett frankly tells us, “ if spiritual existence, vivid 
subjective consciousness, really does go on for periods greater than 
the periods of intellectual physical existence, in the ratio, as we have 
seen in discussing the devachanic condition, of 80 to 1 at least, then 
surely man’s subjective existence is more important than his physical 
existence and intellect in error, when all its efforts are bent on the 
amelioration of the physical existence.” 

‘This is the ingenious theory which the Brothers of Thibet have 
devised to release them from acknowledging that they have any 
other Brothers in this world to whom they are under sacred obliga- 
tions besides themselves, and which, owing to the selfish principle 
that underlies it, has a tendency to sap the foundations of all mora- 
lity. So that we have this nineteenth-century apostle of Esoteric 
Bhuddism venturing to assert to his Western readers that “it is not 
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so rough a question as that—whether man be wicked or virtuous— 
which must really, at the final critical turning-point, decide whether 
he shall continue to live and develop into higher phases of existence, 
or cease to live altogether.” We, the Sisters of Thibet, repudiate and 
denounce in the strongest terms any such doctrine as the logical 
outcome either of the moral precepts of Bhudda or of the highest 
esoteric science. Let the Brothers of Thibet beware of any longer 
cherishing the delusion that the Sisters of Thibet, because their ex- 
istence is purely objective, “are therefore unreal and merely transi- 
tory delusions of sense.” We also have a secret to reveal—the result 
of twenty centuries of occult learning—and we formally announce to 
you, the so-called adepts of occult science, that if you persist in dis- 
seminating any more of your deleterious metaphysical compounds in 
this world under the name of Esoteric Bhuddism, we will not only no 
longer refrain, as we have hitherto done, from tarmenting you in 
your subjective conditions while still in your rwpas, but, by virtue 
of the occult powers we possess, will poison the elements of devachan 
until subjective existence becomes intolerable there for your fifth and 
sixth principles,—your manas and your buddhis,—and nirvana 
itself will be converted into hell.’ 
LatRENCE OLIPHANT. 
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WHAT IVJLL THE PEERS DO? 


Tr will scarcely be denied by any thoughtful observer that the agita- 
tion which has been in progress during the last two months has been 
one of no ordinary character. Ostensibly commenced on the one side 
to attack, and on the other to defend, the action of the House of 
Lords upon a particular measure, it has promptly developed into the 
wider and more important question as to the necessity or desirability 
of the existence of the House of Lords, or indeed of any second 
chamber at all. In other words, the enemies of an hereditary legis- 
lature have endeavoured to obscure and misrepresent the minor 
question from which the agitation really sprang, in order to direct 
and delude public opinion into supporting their attack against an 
institution the existence of which stands in the way of their demo- 
cratic aspirations. 

There would seem to be three distinct parties upon this question ; 
those who would abolish the House of Lords altogether, those who 
would reform it, and those who would leave it as it is; and amid the 
clamour raised by the contending orators there seems some little 
danger that common-sense views of the subject may be pushed aside 
or forgotten. Yet there never was a moment at which calm common 
sense was more necessary, and never a question which required a 
greater exercise of sober and dispassionate judgment. Upon any 
matter relating to a proposed extension of popular rights, it is easy 
to induce a belief in the public mind that such an extension is opposed 
by the ‘ privileged ’ classes of their fellow-countrymen. Almost with 
equal facility can men be roused to indignation against those who 
desire to sweep away one of our oldest institutions, and one, more- 
over, which is almost inseparably bound up with the monarchy which 
the great majority of Englishmen certainly wish to retain. But 
matters of the gravity of those with which we have now to do 
cannot be satisfactorily settled by excited appeals to popular feeling 
upon one side or the other: they require to be fully and carefully 
discussed, and in the discussion there is no need whatever to attribute 
to those who differ most widely from ourselves any other motives 
than a sincere desire to serve the interests of their country to the best 
of their ability. 

I confess to some disappointment at the tone taken by several of 
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those critics of the House of Lords who are not to be ranked among 
the advocates of its abolition, or among those who desire to see only 
one chamber, consisting of the direct representatives of the people. 
These gentlemen find great fault with the Peers for having differed 
with the House of Commons, and, as their opponents love to put it, 
‘trying to force a dissolution.’ Upon this text the whole crew of 
Radical orators at once run wild, abuse the ‘ hereditary element’ in 
the House of Lords, and talk of its constitution as something quite 
out of keeping with the present enlightened age. But a moment’s 
reflection will show that the question of the conduct of the Peers 
upon the Franchise Bill has nothing to do with their constitution 
or with the hereditary element therein. Unless it existed for the 
sole and very useless purpose of recording the decisions of the repre- 
sentative body, any second chamber, however elected, must surely be 
permitted to differ from that body at some time or other of the exist- 
ence of the latter, and if that difference has honestly arisen, it can 
hardly be imputed as a crime to the second chamber that the consti- 
tution of the country has provided an appeal to the electoral body as 
the method of arbitration between the two. 

If, without any such appeal having been made, the House of 
Lords, in a case like the present, gives way to the House of Commons, 
it simply surrenders its own opinion without any third party having 
been called in to decide the rights of the matter, If, on the other 
hand, the House of Commons feels that it cannot give way to the 
House of Lords, it may be perfectly well assured that, if it is sustained 
in its refusal by the voice of the constituencies, the House of Lords 
will at once bow to such adecision. What is claimed by the House 
of Commons, however, or by those who speak in the name of the 
House of Commons, is far more than this, It is claimed that, 
equally in the last as in the first year of its existence, equally when 
the whole electoral body has just given its mandate to its representa- 
tives, and when, asat the present: moment, about one-half of the electors 
in the constituencies are new voters, who have never had the oppor- 
tunity of voting, the House of Lords is to be bound to accept the 
opinion of the other House as the undoubted expression of the views 
of the present constituencies. 

Surely this is contrary to logic and common sense, and if it is to 
be accepted as sound doctrine, either the second chamber, be it 
called House of Lords, Senate, or anything else, is indeed useless, or 
(as would appear the better solution) the House of Commons should be 
more frequently elected, so that there might be less doubt of its really 
representing the wishes of the existing electoral body at any particular 
crisis. Therefore, when certain critics of the House of Lords profess 
their regard for it as an institution, and in the same breath condemn 
its action in daring to differ from the five-year-old House of Commons, 
let it be well understood that however fair their words may be, the only 
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logical sequence of their argument is either the abolition of the 
House of Lords as a legislative power co-ordinate with the House of 
Commons, or the shortening of the term for which the latter is 
elected. 

As to the charge of ‘ trying to force a dissolution,’ it is difficult to 
believe that this can be seriously advanced by the friends of the 
present Government, and least of all by the Prime Minister himself. 
It is scarcely five years ago that the opponents of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
administration were loudly proclaiming that the constituencies who 
had established his Government in 1874 were no longer of the same 
opinion, and that a dissolution would (as indeed it did) prove the truth 
of their assertion. At that time Mr. Gladstone, speaking at Chester in 
August 1879, said, ‘If the Liberal party think we ought to have an 
early dissolution, there is no doubt we can make it by getting 
up petitions, by sending out agitators to hold meetings, and by in- 
stituting canvasses ; for depend upon it, that if any Party wishes to 
do this in the country it will make the place too hot for the Govern- 
ment, and a dissolution of Parliament is inevitable.’ It is evident 
from these words that the Prime Minister believes that an agitation 
for an early dissolution is a perfectly legitimate proceeding on the 
part of ‘any Party’ which wishes it, and surely there can be no 
better reason for such a wish than the difference of opinion between 
the two branches of the legislature at the close of the fifth year of a 
Parliament. 

But if the strength of the case of the House of Lords lies in their 
right to question the concurrence of the views of the House of 
Commons and the electoral body at this late period of the existence of 
the former, it must be conceded that the desirability of exercising 
that right must depend upon the particular circumstances under 
which it is to be exercised. Here there arises at once a difference of 
opinion which must be fairly considered. 

Lord Salisbury tells us that what is proposed by Government is 
nothing more nor less than ‘a revision of the constitution,’ and con- 
sequently that Parliament should have before it at the same time 
all parts of the proposed scheme for such revision. Mr. Gladstone 
replies at Edinburgh that the Franchise Bill is not ‘a revision of the 
constitution,’ and the 7imes declares that he has ‘ established an 
effective point,’ because this bill ‘alters none of the constitutional 
powers of the State, and introduces no novel principle in dealing 
with the constituencies.’ Now surely this is the merest quibbling 
upon words. The Franchise Bill, technically speaking, may not be a 
‘revision of the constitution, but practically, standing alone without 
redistribution, it would effect an immense transfer of political power, 
and enormously alter the relative representation of various classes and 
interests. I will give one instance in a constituency with which I 
am well acquainted, namely, the eastern division of the county of 
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Kent. The landowners and tenant-farmers of this constituency are 
essentially Conservative, and I do not believe the agricultural 
labourers, as a rule, to be otherwise. Since Sir Edward Dering’s 
election in 1865, the Liberals have never been able to carry their 
candidate. But even under the present county franchise a large 
part of the electoral body is found in the towns of Ramsgate, Margate, 
Ashford, Whitstable, Faversham, Sittingbourne, and Sheerness. The 
moment that household suffrage is given in counties, the voters in 
these and some other smaller towns in this constituency will entirely 
swamp the rural element and be able to elect two representatives. 
No ‘revision of the constitution’ could effect a greater change, 
and everything will depend upon the principle of redistribution 
which may be adopted. If some of the larger towns be grouped and 
made boroughs, of course the rural element will again enjoy the political 
power which it possesses under the present limited franchise. Again, 
if a third member be given to the division, with the minority vote, 
whichever element, urban or rural, and whichever Party is in the 
minority, will still be able to secure a share of the representation. 
But what indication have we that either of these plans, or any other 
which would prevent the entire swamping of the rural element, will 
be proposed by the Government? At any rate, the example which I 
give, and which is only one among many of a similar character, 
should prove to every unprejudiced mind that the proposed extension 
of the Franchise, good and desirable as I for one believe it to be, 
must and will effect such representative changes as make it most 
reasonable to demand that the principles upon which redistribution 
is to be carried out should be definitely known and settled before it 
passes into law. 

Moreover, inasmuch as the strength of the Liberal party lies in 
the urban population, whose voting power in the counties will be 
greatly increased by the Franchise Bill, the interest of every Liberal 
will be to hasten a dissolution without reference to redistribution. 
This should be borne in mind by everyone who reads Mr. Gladstone's 
fervid words: ‘ We pledged ourselves over head and ears that if they 
(the House of Lords) would pass the Franchise Bill we would under- 
take to devote next year to the consideration of the redistribution of 
seats.’ By this statement, says the 7imes with the utmost compla- 
cency, he ‘pulverised and smashed’ the main argument on which 
the majority of the House of Lords relies. Nothing can be more 
unfair or untrue. No one who knows Mr. Gladstone will doubt his 
sincerity in pledging himself as he has described. What the majority 
of the House of Lords doubted and what any person who knows the 
circumstances must doubt, is not the will but the power of Mr. Glad- 
stone and of his Government to fulfil this pledge. 

A Redistribution Bill can only be carried after some general 
agreement upon the principle which is to guide it. Mr. Gladstone and 
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the Times tell us that the Government ‘have propounded the main 
principles upon which their scheme of redistribution would be based,’ 
but this is hardly correct. Some principles have been indeed shadowed 
forth by the Prime Minister, but so vaguely that it would be as unfair 
to seek to bind him to any particular scheme from his general state- 
ment as is the attempt recently made to hold Lord Salisbury com- 
mitted to a particular line of action because he gave several numeri- 
cal illustrations with reference to the comparative representative 
elaims of Lancashire and Middlesex. The truth is that, with the 
exception of those Radicals who have consistently advocated electoral 
districts divided according to population, no political Party is at this 
moment committed to any principle of redistribution. This being 
the case, any bill proposed by the Government must of necessity give 
rise to much discussion ; and when to this we add the defence by their 
representatives of boroughs proposed to be disfranchised, the con- 
flicting claims of places desiring to be represented, the question of 
the balance of representation between England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and various other issues which must and will be raised, it is impossi- 
ble not to feel that, with the most sincere desire on the part of the 
Government to carry their measure in a single session, the difficulties 
are such as can hardly be surmounted. Add to this that, as I have 
already shown, the direct interest of the political Party which sup- 
ports the Government is that a dissolution should take place before a 
Redistribution Bill has been carried, and it will be seen that, even if 
there were no Irish legislation to be dealt with, and no obstruction 
to be feared, the possibility that the Government will be able to fulfil 
its pledge is problematical in the highest degree. 

Mr. Gladstone points out a supposed inconsistency on the part of 
the Peers in that, whilst they point out the difficulty of carrying a 
Redistribution Bill in the last session of a parliament, they blame the 
Government for not having introduced such a bill simultaneously 
with their Franchise Bill of the present session. If the passing of 
one bill cannot be ensured in 1885, what would have been the use of 
introducing the two bills in 1884? The answer is sufficiently clear and 
simple: in the first place, the motives for obstruction and delay are 
stronger, and the power of the obstructionists greater, in an ultimate 
than in a penultimate session, and in the next place, if half the time 
wasted in this year’s session upon bills which it was obviously impos- 
sibie to pass, had been given to the subject of redistribution, its main 
principles at least could have been considered and settled, and the 
consequent probability of its passing next year greatly increased. 

The question we have now to consider is one regarding the imme- 
diate future. Much valuable time has already been lost, and the 
country will have grave reason to complain if our statesmen consume 
the interval still remaining before the autumn session in oratorical 
displays and mutual recriminations instead of combining in an honest 
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attempt to get Parliament out of its present dead-lock and arrive at a 
solution of the question of the hour. 

In considering how such a solution may be found, we may really 
regard the Franchise Bill as virtually passed. The whole question is 
whether it is to come into operation by itself, or as part of a larger 
scheme, and this is a question which the Government, if so disposed, 
might solve with the greatest facility. They have only to agree that 
the Franchise Bill shall not come into operation until the Redistri- 
bution Bill is passed, and all the difficulties before us will vanish like 
smoke before the wind. 

What is the objection to this course? Only one, namely, that if 
a dissolution should occur before the Redistribution Bill had become 
law, two millions of our fellow-countrymen, whom Parliament had 
declared fit persons to exercise the franchise, would be unable to do 
so. But surely the knowledge that such would be the case would 
operate as the very strongest possible motive power to drive a Redis- 
tribution Bill through Parliament. No Party would desire to incur 
the reproach and unpopularity of obstructing the bill under such a 
condition of things, and nothing would so materially assist the 
Government in fulfilling their pledge. The Prime Minister spoke at 
Edinburgh of the postponement of the ‘ practical effect’ of the Fran- 
chise Bill until 1886 as a concession to his opponents. The truth is 
that it was no concession at all. If no date had been inserted in the 
bill, no registration of the new electors could have taken place before 
the autumn of 1885, because the bill could not have been passed in time 
for the notices necessary for registration during the present autumn. 
Therefore, unless a new Registration Bill had been proposed and carried 
through Parliament, none of the new electors could have been regis- 
tered until next year or could have voted before 1886. The Govern- 
ment has hitherto declined any concession which would be of the 
smallest practical value, and it is under these circumstances that the 
country is anxiously asking, ‘ What will the Peers do?’ 

Probably the best way of finding the correct answer to the ques- 
tion will be to consider, as fairly and impartially as possible, what it 
really is which the Peers have already done and which has occasioned 
so loud an outcry, not only against their action, but against their 
very existence. The irresponsible orators who have lately deluged 
the country with a flood of vituperative harangues—and even some 
orators who cannot be acquitted of responsibility to the nation for 
their public utterances—have either loudly declared or cleverly insinu- 
ated that the Peers have placed themselves in open opposition te the 
will of the people, that they have ‘ barred’ reform, and stood between 
two millions of their fellow-countrymen and the rights which these 
two millions demand. If this were true, if the House of Lords claimed 
to itself the right of refusing a measure of reform which the people 
desired, and interposed itself between the unenfranchised and their 
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rights with the intention of denying those rights and defeating the 
wish of the House of Commons to extend them, there would be an 
excuse and a justification for the charge so freely advanced by the 
assailants of the Upper House. 

But that which the House of Lords has done is indeed very dif- 
ferent. It has said: ‘We agree that the proposed enfranchisement 
should take place, but inasmuch as the two questions of enfranchise- 
ment and redistribution of seats cannot be separated without great 
risk to the constitution, we demand that a complete measure dealing 
with both questions should be before Parliament, either in one or two 
bills, before we pass the bill which only deals with the one part.’ In 
other words, the Lords argue that our representative system is one of 
a complex character, that it has been from time to time arranged, 
not according to population alone, but with regard to the disposition 
dnd location of the population, the wealth and the various great 
interests of the country, and that its working will be injuriously 
affected unless all these things are simultaneously treated in any pro- 
posed measure for its reform. 

Now there is one reply to this argument which, if it could be fairly 
made, would be conelusive. If the Government could state that the 
present distribution of political power among the constituencies is 
upon so just and fair a principle that the mere addition of a few 
thousand electors, more or less, to the various counties and boroughs 
now returning representatives, would make little practical difference 
to the constitution of a new Parliament, it would be impossible for 
the House of Lords to resist the extension of the franchise pw et 
simple, and the Redistribution Bill might safely be left to take its 
chance. But this is precisely what the Government cannot state. 
There is not one of them who, from one or other point of view, has 
not condemned the present state of things as incapable of defence. 

When the famous measure which conferred household suffrage 
upon the dwellers in boroughs was passed by Mr. Disraeli’s Govern- 
ment, the outery of the Liberal Opposition was mainly directed 
against the insufficiency of the accompanying scheme of redistribu- 
tion. I well remember attending a small meeting at Mr. Gladstone’s 
house in 1867, at which most of the members of the late Russell 
Cabinet were present, and the question was discussed whether a 
larger and bolder scheme should not be proposed by the Opposition. 
The reasons against such a course prevailed, but there was no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the necessity of a large measure of redistribution 
in order to remedy the unfair division of political power which has 
been caused by the shifting of population, and the alterations which 
time has brought about in the importance of various localities 
throughout the country. 

At that time, in round numbers, a population of less than eleven 
millions, resident in represented towns in England, had 300 members, 
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whilst a population of twelve millions, resident in counties and 
unrepresented towns, had only 189 members, and I recollect urging, 
though without success, that we should strive to largely increase the 
county members, giving, at the same time, in some shape or other, 
the minority vote, chiefly as a protection to the minorities in county 
constituencies, which were at that time for the most part Liberal 
minorities. 

But although the leaders of the Liberal Party at that time 
thought it best to content themselves with attempting to extend, 
as far as they could, Mr. Disraeli’s proposal, they contended then, 
and have ever since maintained, that a much larger measure was 
and is required by the country in order to obtain something like 
fair representation. From time to time different members of their 
Party have pointed out various anomalies in the existing state of 
things—anomalies which only require to be stated in order to be 
condemned as blots upon our system that ought to be removed. 

No fair man will deny that, besides and apart from the transfer 
of political power, to which I have already alluded, the anomalies 
which now exist will be aggravated by a large extension of the 
Franchise, unaccompanied by redistribution. So far from denying it, 
indeed, Mr. Gladstone himself, in one of his recent speeches at 
Edinburgh, admits the absolute necessity of redistribution, and 
declares that ‘when the Franchise Bill shall have passed, the large 
numbers enfranchised in the counties will not endure, and ought not 
to endure, the continuance of the present system under which the 
smaller boroughs appropriate a share of the representation un- 
doubtedly much larger than they are entitled to.’ But in making use of 
this language Mr. Gladstone appears to forget that, if Government 
is (as I doubt not) sincere in its intention to carry a Redistribution 
Bill during the existence of the present Parliament, and right in its 
belief that it will be able to do so, these ‘large numbers’ about to 
be enfranchised will have nothing to say to the matter, inasmuch 
as it will have been accomplished before their enfranchisement. 
Unless ministers are deliberately deceiving Parliament and the 
country (which I do not for a moment believe), they have under- 
taken and intend to settle the question of redistribution without any 
reference to what ‘the large numbers to be enfranchised’ will endure 
or decline to endure. If inconsistency is to be charged against 
anyone, it would seem that it is not the House of Lords but the 
Prime Minister against whom it may fairly be brought, since in one 
breath he pledges himself to pass a Redistribution Bill before the 
Franchise Bill comes into operation, and in the next declares redis- 
tribution to be inevitable, becawse those who are to be enfranchised 
by his bill will insist upon it after that bill has become law. 

However, Mr. Gladstone probably means no more than that the 
knowledge that the largely increased county constituencies will view 
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with justifiable jealousy the relative advantage in representation 
enjoyed by the boroughs, will necessitate a large measure of redis- 
tribution, whether it be passed before or after the increase takes 
place.. This may be very true, but there is no reason why it should 
in any way lessen the difficulty of passing such a measure in the last 
session of a parliament. It is this difficulty which the Prime 
Minister refuses to recognise or to appreciate. 

The House of Lords has not denied that ‘enfranchisement is a 
good thing in itself’ But a ‘good thing’ may easily be spoiled by 
bad cooking, and if there is to be anything approximating to per- 
manence or stability in the present settlement of the Reform 
question, there must be no ‘cooking’ in the matter, but the sub- 
ject must be fairly laid before the Legislature and considered as a 
whole, without any attempt to obtain a Party advantage on either 
side. Mr. Gladstone tells us that to ‘join with the Franchise Bill a 
bill for redistribution of seats would place the whole subject at the 
mercy of the minority in the House of Commons,’ and he openly 
accuses his opponents of having urged this course in order to secure 
the defeat of both bills. This is an imputation hardly worthy of 
the reputation and character of the Prime Minister, and it is most 
unfair to impute to the House of Lords that they sought to impose 
as a ‘condition’ upon the Government the combination of the bills 
in question. The two bills might either have been combined or 
brought in separately; that was a matter entirely for the Govern- 
ment to decide, and one which might well be left to their decision. 
It is only misleading the public to say that the House of Lords 
desired the bills to be brought in after a fashion which would defeat 
them both ; such a desire being entirely different from that really 
expressed by the Peers, namely, that the whole scheme of Reform 
should be before the country, whether in one, two, or three bills, before 
Parliament should be asked to pass one part of that scheme into law. 

Surely, if we were discussing the affairs of another country, or if 
we were talking of any question which might have arisen in the 
ordinary transactions of life, no course could be more sensible or 
more likely to be followed by reasonable men. Here is a scheme to 
be propounded, of which the one-half intimately concerns the other 
—what more natural and proper than that those who are to be asked 
to adopt it should require to see it in its entirety before they agree 
to one-half of it? This, then, is what the Peers have done. They 
have asked to see the whole before accepting half the Government 
plan, whereas the Government have so far persisted in refusing the 
request, and have declined to produce the one-half of their scheme 
until the other has become law. ‘No,’ say they, ‘ pass our Franchise 
Bill at once,’ and then ‘Open your mouth, and shut your eyes, and 
see what we will give you!’ 

If, however, I nave shown that the past action of the Peers has 
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at least been consistent with reason and common sense, it does not 
follow that they might not and ought not to modify that action in 
the autumn session, provided that any reasonable concession upon 
their part could secure a satisfactory solution of the present difficulty, 
and an amicable settlement of their difference with the House of 
Commons. If such a conception should be found practicable, I am 
sure that the majority of the Peers would not be diverted from it 
by the fear of being thought to be influenced by dread of attacks 
made upon their order by foolish and irresponsible mob orators. 
These attacks, and the vulgar language in which some of them have 
been couched, only disgust the vast majority of sober English people 
who read them, and damage what little reputation for good sense and 
fairness may have been previously possessed by those who make 
them. A wise and timely concession on the part of the Peers would 
be nothing of which any one of them need be ashamed ; and there is 
no reason to believe that Mr. Gladstone was intending other than 
friendly advice when he counselled the House of Lords to ‘ give a 
ready assent to the Franchise Bill in the autumn.’ 

Unfortunately, however, the speeches in which this advice has 
been given have been little calculated to procure for it favour with 
those to whom it is offered. Beneath an apparently conciliatory and 
almost paternal tone, Mr. Gladstone speaks of the House of Lords in 
a manner which cannot but give great, if unintentional, encourage- 
ment to its enemies. He refuses to discuss the ‘ future constitution’ 
of the Upper House, and apologises to his constituents for stating 
that he is ‘not at all averse to the intermixture of the hereditary 
principle in their constitution.’ But almost in the same breath he 
declares that he ‘cannot say that the legislative action of the 
majority of the House of Lords has for the last fifty years been a 
benefit or a blessing to the country,’ and goes on to enumerate 
instances in which he conceives it to have been directly the con- 
trary. Moreover, the Prime Minister speaks of the well-considered 
and deliberate action of the House of Lords as ‘ playing pranks ;’ he 
misrepresents that action as being caused by a desire to exclude two 
millions from the franchise, instead of by a wish to see that they should 
be included in such a manner as may give fair representation to the 
people, and he again and again accuses them of the ‘ unconstitu- 
tional attempt to force a dissolution.’ 

Once more I must urge that if there is to be a House of Lords at 
all, and if it is ever to be permitted to differ from the House of 
Commons, the only ‘ unconstitutional’ thing about the matter at this 
moment is the conduct of the Minister who refuses to advise an 
appeal to the court of arbitration appointed by the constitution— 
namely, the constituencies—and declares practically, if not in so 
many words, that unless the House of Lords yield to the House of 
Commons, or, in other words, to his own will, the constitution must 
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be altered! Was there ever such a thing known in the history ofa free 
country? Was there evera free people so hoodwinked as to be unable 
to see that the real question is not whether a number of their fellow- 
countrymen, in whose enfranchisement both Peers and Commons are 
agreed, shall be immediately enfranchised, but whether we are any 
longer to live under our present mixed constitution of Queen, Lords, 
and Commons ? 

That is the question which the speeches of the Prime Minister 
have emphasised more than anything which has yet occurred. 
‘A mixed constitution’ means a constitution in which power is 
wielded by different authorities and obtained from different sources, 
so that one operates as a check upon another. As the people 
must in the long run always be the strongest, there need be no appre- 
hension that the popular voice will ever be long disregarded. It is for 
and in the interest of the people themselves that the power which 
comes directly from them should be tempered and modified in its 
application by some such agency as the House of Lords. Those who 
think differently, and who believe that the mandates of the people 
should at all times be immediately and entirely operative as law, are 
of course in the right to desire the abolition of the House of Lords. 
They must desire more; and indeed the Radical conference held last 
February in London did not disguise its intention that after the 
Church had been disestablished, the House of Lords abolished, and 
private property in land declared illegal, the monarchy itself should 
be the next object of attack. 

Indeed, it should not be forgotten that the ‘ hereditary principle’ 
of the House of Lords attaches also to the monarchy, and that an 
attack upon the one directly leads to an impeachment of the other. 
Mr. Gladstone is doubtless unprepared to go so far, but if he has 
aimed at threatening the House of Lords—and I am afraid there will 
be many who will construe his words in this and no other sense—is 
he not ‘ within measurable distance’ of adopting the whole programme 
of his Radical supporters ? 

And yet the Prime Minister glories in nothing more than in being 
a faithful disciple and follower of Sir Robert Peel. What has’ Sir 
Robert Peel said upon this subject ? In aspeech at Glasgow in 1837, 
for the timely reprint of which in the Morning Post of August 27th 
every lover of the constitution may be grateful to that journal, he 
uses these words :-— 

ITavow to you, moreover, that I mean to support in its full integrity the 
authorit of the House of Lords as an essential, indispensable condition of the con- 
tinual existence of the mixed form of government under which we live—as tanta- 
mount, in short, to the maintenance of the British constitution. And I mean to 
consider every plausible proposition that may be made affecting the settled 
institutions of the State, not on its abstract isolated merits, but with regard to the 
tendency—the ultimate tendency—it may have to undermine the integrity and 
independence of the House of Lords, and thereby to destroy the British constitu- 
tjon. 
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After an eloquent denunciation of the ‘miserable trifling’ of 
would-be reformers of the House of Lords, Sir Robert continued in 
words which it is well to impress upon those who really respect his 
opinions :—— 

It is said that the privileges of the House of Lords are hereditary. Why, from 
the nature of the functions which the House of Lords have to discharge, it is 
because its privileges are hereditary that they are valuable. It is that which 
gives the institution that stability which it would not have if it were subservient 
to, and immediately controllable by, the will of the people. The objection of 
hereditary privilege may be good if you prefer pure democracy to that mixed form 
of government under which we live, but tf you wish to maintain a mixed form of 
government, and above all hereditary monarchy, it would be madness to relinquish 
the hereditary privilege of the House of Lords—the one is implied in the other. 


Sir Robert Peel’s conclusion was still more emphatic :— 

When (he asked) you have abolished the House of Peers, how long do you 
think the privilege of hereditary monarchy will survive ? I will tell you; just so 
long as the privileges and prerogatives of monarchy can be made useful instru- 
ments and tools in the hands of the democracy, which is to ride triumphant over 
the ruins of the House of Lords. 

Of course it must be allowed that since the year 1837 circum- 
stances have somewhat altered the relative positions of the two Houses 
of Parliament ; but the House of Lords still remains an integral part 
of the British Constitution, and, if time permitted, it would be easy 
to show, not only that it has done much good work, but that in some 
at least of the instances which the Prime Minister quotes in support 
of his belief, contrary to that of Sir Robert Peel, that the legislation 
of the House of Lords has been ‘ neither a benefit nor a blessing’ to 
the nation, it has really been both one and the other. 

In any case, however, the House of Lords has not entirely lost its 
own self-respect, and unless this were the case it is difficult to see how 
it could in the autumn session accept that which Mr. Gladstone 
speaks of as a ‘ concession,’ but which is nothing short of an absolute 
surrender. Ifthe Government had brought in a Franchise Bill, to 
some provisions of which the House of Lords objected, it is highly 
probable that aiinvitation to concession, involving the abandonment 
of many of their objections, would have commended itself to the Peers, 
as has been the case upon many questions of late years. Again, if 
Government had proposed a Bill upon the subject of redistribution, 
which was not acceptable to the Peers, there is little doubt that upon 
the principle of ‘give and take’ a compromise would have been 
effected, and in either case the House of Commons would have been 
sure to receive far more than it was asked to abandon. 

But here is a Franchise Bill to which the Lords have not objected ; 
on the contrary, they have avowedly accepted its principle, and, as 
far as it has gone, no question of compromise or concession has arisen 
or can arise. And what ‘ concession ’ can be made upon a Redistribution 
Bill which has not been introduced, and which, to judge from the 
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official disclaimers of a scheme lately published by the Standard, 
does not at this moment exist in any definite or final shape? It is 
idle to talk of ‘concession’ when what is required of the Lords is 
simply that they should own themselves to have been altogether in the 
wrong in asking for a complete scheme of reform, so that Parliament 
might be permitted to legislate with its eyes open. 

If, then, the Peers cannot give to the Prime Minister the absolute 
surrender which he demands, and if, as is evidently the case, they are 
supported by a very considerable amount of public feeling out-of- 
doors, it is well to inquire whether there is any other course which 
can be adopted with the hope of putting an end to an agitation which 
wearies the country, and can do no good to anybody but professional 
agitators. It seems to me that there is one concession which the 
Peers can make, and which, if met in a fair spirit by the Government, 
might have the desired effect. 

The position in October is somewhat different from that in 
July, because, under ordinary circumstances, there will be no proro- 
gation when Parliament rises for Christmas but only an adjournment, 
so that measures introduced in October will be alive in February 
when Parliament reassembles. ‘The House of Lords might, therefore, 
so far meet the wishes of the Government as to pass both the second 
reading and the committee stage of the Franchise Bill in the autumn 
session, the Government at the same time introducing its Redistribu- 
tion Bill in the Commons, so that the whole scheme might be 
fairly before the country. Then let the Peers postpone the third 
reading of the Franchise Bill until their first sitting after Easter, or 
some other specified date. By that time, if the Government honestly 
pressed forward their Redistribution Bill in the House of Commons, 
it would be in such a forward state that its success would be prac- 
tically assured. Both political parties would have an interest in pre- 
venting obstruction, and the country would visit obstructive attempts 
upon the heads of those who resorted to such’ expedients. By this 
course the House of Lords would prove the sincerity of its professions 
in favour of the Franchise Bill, and the Government would recede 
from the most untenable part of its position, namely, its refusal to let 
the country see its complete scheme of reform until part thereof has 
actually become law. 

By such an arrangement nobody will be injured, nobody humili- 
ated; the Franchise Bill will not be delayed, and Ministers will 
vindicate themselves from the imputation of desiring to take an un- 
fair advantage of their opponents. The only people who will be dis- 
appointed are the extreme Radicals, who care much more for the 
abolition of the House of Lords than for the Franchise, and who will 
doubtless blame Mr. Gladstone for being a party to any such fair and 
reasonable compromise. But because it would be fair and reasonable, 
and because just at this moment Mr. Gladstone possesses a power 
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which would enable him to adopt and carry it out, those who would 
find fault with him would be found to be in a miserable minority, and 
he would win golden opinions, not only from the more moderate men 
among his own followers, but from many who, although they have 
been constrained to oppose much of his policy during the past five 
years, have never doubted the sincerity of his desire to promote the 
prosperity and happiness of his country. 

If no such mutual concession can be brought about, I do not see 
how it is possible for the Lords to do otherwise than stand firm. 
They have acted within their constitutional right, and if it is the will 
of the country that the constitution shall be altered because they 
differ from the five-year-old House of Commons, and because the 
Government, supported by the latter, insists upon passing one part of 
@ measure upon one and the same subject into law before producing 
the other, by all means let it be so. 

Those who have read and studied the history of other countries 
will probably doubt whether such another second chamber as the 
British House of Peers has ever existed or is ever likely to exist again 
if the present House be destroyed. Yet doubtless this can and will 
be done if the people are resolved that it shall be so. In such an 
event the Peers will at least have the consolation of knowing that 
they have fallen in the conscientious discharge of their duty. They 
will have the further comfort of knowing that if they had been weak 
enough and timid enough to yield to-day, they would have had to 
resist some other attack to-morrow, when their countrymen might 
have learned from this surrender to hold them in less estimation. 

With two avowed Republicans in the Cabinet, and with a Govern- 
ment which prefers an appeal to mass meetings of the people to the 
more constitutional tribunal which gives its decision at the polling- 
booths, it cannot be supposed that the Democratic Party will abstain 
from further attacks upon the House of Lords, and indeed upon every 
institution which rises above the dull level of democracy. Meanwhile, 
we constantly hear it said among that large class of Englishmen who 
take no active part in Party politics, ‘ We do not much like this or 
that measure, but surely the country is safe with a statesman so really 
Conservative as Mr. Gladstone?’ and ‘No real harm can come to us 
while such moderate men as Lord Hartington are in the Government.’ 
Such are the statements with which men satisfy and deceive themselves, 
whilst in reality the support which ‘ Conservatives,’ such as Mr. Glad- 
stone, and ‘ moderate’ men, such as Lord Hartington, give to extreme 
views by allying themselves to extreme men as their colleagues gives 
to the latter a power and influence which they would never otherwise 
have possessed, and is by no means balanced by the use of moderate 
and conservative words in the advocacy of Radical measures, 

‘Whigs’ and ‘moderate Liberals,’ who formerly had some weight 
in the councils of the Liberal party, are scoffed at and set aside to- 
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day, and it must be owned that many of them richly deserve it for 
having permitted themselves to be dragged for the sake of Party into 
the support of democratic measures which they bave not scrupled in 
private to condemn. The time is now at hand when the loyalty of 
these men to the constitution will be tested. The Peers have done 
that which they believed it to be their duty todo. They will even 
now make any concession which is consistent with that duty, they 
will spare no effort which can honourably be made to save the country 
from mischievous agitation ; but beyond that which honour and duty 
dictate they will not be driven. If the people believe their desire that the 
people themselves should decide between them and the Government 
to be an unconstitutional desire, the Peers will submit when, and not 
before, that belief has been expressed in the manner provided by the 
constitution. We have still a‘ mixed constitution.’ We have not yet 
arrived at that democratic republic at which the Radical advisers of 
the Government apparently aim, and there is yet time to arrest the 
downward progress. But the crisis is one which requires courage and 
determination on the part of those in whose power it is to avert the 
evil days with which our country is threatened, and if the Peers 
evince those qualities in the honest discharge of their duty, they will 
strengthen themselves in the opinion of their countrymen, and may 


appeal with confidence to the support of a just and intelligent people. 


BRABOURNE. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


‘FAUST, “EIN FRAGMENT.’ 


Tuere it lies before me as I write, with its thin, cream-coloured, 
ridged paper, and its mystic-looking Gothic characters—Faust, ein 
Fragment, bound up with Goethe's gesammelte Werke, published by 
G. J. Géschen, Leipzig, 1790. 

On examining the volume moré closely, we find the ‘ Gretchen’ 
episode dislodged from the setting in which we are accustomed to see 
it. The Dedication, two prologues, and the whole of the end, from 
the May-day night in the Hartz Mountains to the dungeon scene and 
death of Margaret, are wanting. The most pathetic love story the 
world ever produced is here—a gem, faceted and cut and polished 
by youthful ardour and passion, never to be refashioned or remodelled 
again. 

As the heart-stirring tragedy was first fused in the molten 
furnace of his heart at twenty-five, so, thank Fate or the author’s 
prescience, Goethe has left it, and so he caused it to be published in 
1790. This fact it is which renders the ‘Fragment’ so interesting 
to students of Faust. 

In spite of his boasted unity and symmetry, Goethe frequently 
contradicted himself. The fact is, no genius such as he can be sym- 
metrical, and no thinker and writer so versatile and voluminous 
can be consistent. We all of us know his oft-repeated dictum, ‘ A 
young man is incapable of producing a masterpiece ; the repose of 
culture and age is necessary for the finish of good artistic work.’ Are 
not his own words in the first prologue a disproof of this statement ?— 


Then give me also back again the times when I myself was still forming ; 
when a fountain of crowded lays sprang freshly and unbrokenly forth ; when mists 
veiled the world before me, the land still promised miracles; when I gathered the 
thousand flowers which profusely filled all the dales! I had nothing, and yet 
enough, the longing after truth, and the pleasure in delusion! Give me back those 
impulses untamed—the deep, pain-fraught happiness, the energy of hate, the 
might of love! Give me back my youth! 


Above all, is not this ‘Fragment, one of ‘the thousand flowers 
gathered in the mist-veiled world of his youth,’ when the poet’s eyes 
were too dimmed by tears called up by his ¢ pain-fraught happiness ’ 
to think of any philosophic or esthetic meaning, the best disproof of 
all ? 
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‘What can you say about Faust that has not been said before ?’ 
asked a well-known commentator and translator of the great poem,' 
when, on first seeing this edition, 1 expressed my wish to write on 
the subject. Perhaps the great authority was right; we can say 
nothing very new, but we can repeat the old over and over again. 
We can add our voice to the mercifully ever-growing choir of praise 
and acknowledgment. The days are past when Hannah More called 
upon her countrywomen ‘to oppose, with the whole weight of their 
influence, the irruption of those swarms of publications now daily 
issuing from the banks of the Danube, which, like their ravaging 
predecessors of the darker ages—though with far other and more 
fatal arms—are overrunning civilised society . . . distorted and un- 
principled compositions, which, in spite of strong flashes of genius, 
unite the taste of the Goths with the morals of Bagshot.’ 

But though the ‘ Chinese wall of prejudice’ erected against Goethe 
in England has gradually been broken down, it is curious how little hold 
Faust, his greatest production, has taken of the intellectual portion 
of our nation. For this, we have no doubt, inefficient translations are 
greatly to blame. Goethe himself declared that he never changed a 
line in his works after they had once been written down. Every sen- 
tence gives the impression of being clean cut at a blow, requiring no 
second application of the chisel. He worked as Michael Angelo 
worked in his prime, hewing his creations out of the marble, leaving 
the mark of the master hand so indelibly on the surface that no one 
since has been able to reproduce them. There is not a superfluous 
word in Goethe’s poems: every syllable telis. Rich, yet simple, it 
has the flexibility and fulness of German without its heaviness and 
obscurity. To translate Faust into verse is to misinterpret and do 
violence to the original ; to translate it into prose is to lose the Titanic 
power and strength with which he has raised and deified his subject 

-tipping the points with emphasis and fire. The most complete 
exemplification of the difficulty of rendering his inimitable charm 
and force of style in another language is to be found in the book 
just published by Professor Blackie, entitled The Wisdom of Goethe. 
We only need to compare the quotations he puts in the front of his 
chapters, and his interpretation of them, to have conclusive proof how 
inadequate the Scotch professor’s powers are to the carrying out of 
his task: ‘It is our ambiguous dissipating education that makes 
men uncertain; it awakens wishes when it should be animating ten- 
dencies.’? Or the following parody of the two well-known lines: 


The bird flies in the air with proper zest, 
When it looks down upon an earthly nest, 


’ Mr. Hayward, since passed away from among us. 
* «Unsere zweideutige zerstreute Erziehung macht den Menschen ungewiss ; 
erregt Wiinsche, statt Tricbe zu beleben.’ 


3E2 
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This last is almost as feeble as Mr. Birch’s translation of Goethe’s 
soliloquy addressed to the moon : 


Ah that thy beams, fair moon, did take a peep 
For the last tinfe on my sorrows deep. 

Apt at this desk I have quailed my brain 

The midnight through, but quailed in vain, 
When o’er my book and papers thou 

W ouldst show thy pensive friendly brow. 


Of all attempts to give any idea of the original Mr. Hayward’s 
translation is undoubtedly the best. It is an exact transcription of 
every woid and expression ; and, though wanting the music of versi- 
fication, it is free from the inelegancies and strained efforts of the 
rhymed interpretations. Its merits are proved by its having gone 
into ten editions: a fact to which my poor old friend adverted with 
pride only a few days before his death. 

In Germany, we are told, ‘every billiard-marker puzzles over 
Faust’; while Carlyle declares ‘that he knew one of the deepest 
philosophers and one of the shallowest of men, both equally intense 
admirers of the great drama.’ We conclude that the shallowest of 
billiard-markers, having succeeded in making the ‘spot’ stroke a 
hundred times, finds himself ‘ just as wise as before’; while we may be 
sure the devil has at times tempted the deepest of philosophers. 
Each one, indeed, can see his own passions and desires mirrored, the 
height and depth of his endeavour and disappointment gauged and 
fathomed.’ Yes, the secret of Goethe’s power lies, as he tells us 
himself, ‘in his capacity to suffer and enjoy,’ and, above all, in his 
godlike gift of being able to tell the meanest and the greatest of 
mankind what he suffered and enjoyed, in language they can under- 
stand. This it is that, while we are reading Fawst, causes it to 
‘murmur with many voices in our souls,’ as it did in that of its author, 
until it becomes a portion of ourselves. We take Margaret and her 
lover to our hearts, forgetful of moral or social laws. The ninety and 
nine righteous people cease to interest us for the time being; these 
sinners represent the world. 

Goethe possessed naturally and by culture a greater penetration 
and knowledge of Nature’s methods than his neighbours. He is 
therefore able to form a conception of them as a mental whole, and 
through his study of science and mankind to raise the facts they 
produce into a system in successive gradations of deduction from ex- 
perience. 


I agree (he says) with Kant’s first sentence, that though all our knowledge 
arises by occasion of experience, it does not therefore grow out of experience ; 
further, in this, that no idea completely and in all points agrees with experience ; 
nevertheless, idea and experience may be, or rather must be, in analogical corre- 
spondence. 
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The human tragedy and human comedy is in Fuust exemplified 
and illustrated by his genius. He gives the best alleviation and help 
to his fellow-men that lies in his power. He can only tell us that 
he, embracing all knowledge, reached the utmost boundary of the 
domain of thought, and knocked at the closed door that leads beyond 
in vain ; he, cultivated above the common herd, was led away by the 
Mephistopheles of his desires and appetites, and fell to this depth. 
He warns us from the shoals and quicksands that ruined him, and 
endeavours to give us a compass that will point true, be the sea of 
life ever so stormy and perilous, 

There are certain ethical truths that ean only be suggested. The 
arithmetician can demonstrate that two and two make four, and can 
gauge the size of the earth, and tell us of the poles and of the axis 
on which it revolves. But the poets alone can sing to us of love, and 
death, und despair, but at the same time of deliverance, hope, and 
aspiration. Men fight better with the inspiring sounds of music in 
their ears; and so it is in the battle of life. We, who enter the con- 
test like children, dazed and bewildered, take courage as we listen to 
the eternal melodies. We look upon these great seers as our spiritual 
fathers, and, placing our trembling hands in their strong grasp, 
stumble less hopelessly amidst the difficulties and perplexities that 
beset us on our weary and changeful journey. 

All great men are, as it were, the epitome of the age they live in, 
and the essence of the ages that have preceded them. If their life 
is strongly and fittingly constructed, they ought to be the best 
refutation or confirmation of scientific and social theories. Goethe 
says himself to Eckermann : 

It is true that we bring capacities into life with us, but we owe our develop- 
ment to the thousand influences of a great world, from which we assimilate all we 
can. I owe much to the Greeks and to the French; my debt to Shakespeare, 
Sterne, and Goldsmith is immeasurably great. Nevertheless, the sources of my 
culture are not therewith indicated ; to name them all would be an endless task, 
and to no purpose. The main thing is that a man has a soul loving the Truth, 
and accepting it wherever he finds it. 


He who would write heroic poems must make his whole life an 
heroic poem. How does the poet speak to men with power but by 
being still more a man than they? Goethe had not only the inestim- 
able quality of being able to put himself outside his own experience, 
and weigh his own actions with impartial judgment ; but he was also 
mentally and physically so gifted as to induce us to take him as a 
representative and example on which to form our ideal of the conduct 
of life. He is not only teacher and propounder of morality and law, 
but model and type as well. He is his own biographer; he tells us 
nothing but his own experience, and yet we cannot call him ego- 
tistical. He simply says, ‘I must demonstrate my ideas to you, and 
the best demonstration is myself’: making his grand personality, 
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therefore, the text-book of humanity, as in Faust, he reads us a 
homily from which we rise strengthened and braced in mind and soul. 

Instinetively we compare him with the poet to whose influence 
he so freely acknowledges the enormous debt he owes. It is im- 
possible to trace the individuality of Shakespeare in his works ; his 
genius is in volume and force like that mighty river in the West, 
rushing on in the sunlight until, breaking with clouds of foam, and 
flash of prismatic colours, and many-hued rainbows over the cliff, it 
divides into numberless rapids and streams. Goethe’s genius is like 
his own Rhine, rolling past castle, cottage, and town, reflecting them 
all on its unruffled bosom, but ever remaining the same, keeping in 
its own broad channel, fertilising the land, and bearing the produce 
of all climes to benefit and make glad the hearts of men. Down its 
centre, beginning with it at its source, and flowing with it until both 
reach the sea of eternity, runsa current. Every stream that joins the 
river helps to feed it, every reflection that falls on the water’s surface 
is mirrored in it. Ever growing larger and larger, embracing a wider 
and wider area, it at last occupies almost the whole bed of the river. 
This current flowing down the stream of Goethe’s genius is Faust. 
‘Books are generally impregnated with the strange life-experi- 
ences of those who write them.’ Of all books the great poet might 
have made this observation about his own Fuust: every page shows 
us a new development of the ever active brain. Let us compare this 
‘Fragment,’ published in 1790, with the portions of the poem added 
and published in 1808, and we shall see that process of evolution 
through which he passed during the productive half of his existence. 
More light can be thrown on the subject, indeed, by doing this, than 
by an extensive study of his autobiography, long and discursive though 
it be, Dichtung und Wahrheit, or Dichtung ohie Wahrheit, as an irre- 
verent critic called it. 

To read between the lines in this manner it is necessary to fix the 
exact dates at which the drama was written. The ‘ Fragment, as we 
have already said, opens when Faust is in his study, and is continued 
down to the time when Wagner leaves him, ending at the line 


Und froh ist, wenn er Regenwiirmer findet. 


The next scene is one between Faust and Mephistopheles, and 
begins thus: 


Faust. Und was der ganzen Menschheit zugetheilt ist, 


From this point it is continued, as in later editions, to the end of the 
cathedral scene, except that the whole action in which Valentine is 
killed (which is simply playwright’s work brought in for dramatic pur- 
poses) is wanting. Thus Margaret’s prayer to the Virgin and the 
cathedral scene come together and form the conclusion. There are 
mysteries of the alchemy of the poet’s brain that we cannot attempt 
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to fathom ; moments when a passage or scene was produced and not 
written down perhaps for months. But Goethe generally worked in 
the light, in the face of all men: it is not difficult, therefore, to trace 
his method or the causes that influenced his genius whilst evolv- 
ing his greatest masterpiece. The /aust fable was familiar to him 
as a child, Mr. Lewes tells us. In Strasburg, during 1770-71, he 
conceived the idea of fusing his personal experience into the mould 
of the old legend; but he wrote nothing of the work until 1774-75, 
when the ballad of ‘The King of Thule,’ the first monologue, and the 
first scene with Wagner were put into shape. During his love affair 
with Lili he sketched Gretchen’s calamity, the scene in the street, 
the scene in Gretchen’s bed-room, the discussion between Faust and 
Mephistopheles, and the exquisite garden scene. In his Swiss 
journey he wrote the first interview with Mephisto and the compact ; 
also the scene before the city gates, the outline of the Helena episode 
(subsequently much modified), the scene between the student and 
the devil, and Auerbach’s cellar. When in Italy he read over the 
old manuscript, and added the scenes of the witches’ kitchen and the 
cathedral, also the monologue in the forest. 

Faust was conceived during a dark and depressed state of mind, 
of which it represented the second poetic phase—the speculative, 
the first phase, Goethe tells us, culminating in a distaste of life in 
consequence of thwarted ambitions and desires, having already been 
developed in Werther. 

I have by zealous exertion thoroughly mastered philosophy, the jurist’s craft, 
and medicine—and, to my sorrow, theology too. Here 1 stand, poor fool that I 
am, just as wise as before. 


Thus we find the philosopher in his study, in the beginning of the 
drama, ‘driven like a brute in a circle in a barren heather.’ Not 
the bright health-giving rays of the sun, but the sickly cold beams 
of the moon fall through the painted window-panes, that are covered 
with cobwebs and closed up with heaps of books; fit type of the mind 
of the young student who has stupefied himself with over-reading 
and over-thinking, and has discovered that knowledge pursued for 
itself alone is ‘the bitterest and rottenest part of the core of the 
fruit of the forbidden tree.’ He had come to the point that character- 
ises most existences under the same circumstances when, looking 
through the cobwebbed windows of the soul out upon the cold, unreal 
moonshine, they say, ‘I will away to the fair green meadows, to the 
health-giving warmth and light of the sunshine.’ 

In the using of the sign of the macrocosm, and the exorcising of 
the spirit of earth with ‘the exhalations that arise, the red beams 
flashing round his head,’ we see memories of the days when the poet 
had devoted himself to chemical experiments and read the unintel- 
ligible mystifications of Paracelsus with Friiulein von Klettenberg. 
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A lifetime of thought and expression lies between it and the exhor- 
tation of the Deity to the heavenly hosts in the second prologue, which 
has taxed so severely the powers of all translators: 


Docih ihr, die iichten Gittersdhne, 

Erfreut euch der lebendig reichen Schéne ! 

Das Werdende, das ewig wirkt und lebt, 
Umfass’ euch mit der Liebe holden Schranken, 
Und was in schwankender Erscheinung schwebt 
Befestiget mit dauernden Gedanken. 


‘ There is clearly no translating of these lines,’ Carlyle says; ‘ yet 
it seems to me the meaning is pretty distinct. The Lord has just re- 
marked that man (poor fellow) needs a devil, as travelling companion, 
to spur him on by means of denial ; whereupon, turning round to the 
angels and other perfect characters, he adds, ‘ But ye, the genuine sons 
of Heaven, joy ye in the living fulness of the beautiful’ (not of the 
logical, practical, contradictory, wherein man toils imprisoned). ‘ Let 
Being (or Existence), which is everywhere a glorious Birth into higher 
Being, as it for ever works and lives, encircle you with the soft ties 
of Love ; and whatsoever wavers in the doubtful empire of appearance 
(as all earthly things do) “ that do ye by enduring thoughts make 
firm.” Thus would “das Werdende,” the thing that is a being, 
mean no less than the universe (the visible tiiverse itself).’ Yet in 
spite of his conclusion do we not rather get a clue to this mysterious 
word, ‘das Werdende,’ in the enigmatical ‘ Mothers’ in the second 
part of Faust, over whom Eckermann and all the great commen- 
tators puzzled, and which Schnetger thus explains : 


The primitive idea of forms does not exist in Nature, which works according to 
the pattern set by a First Designer. The realm of the original conceptions of 
things is therefore outside of Space and Time, and the ‘ Mothers’ are imaginary 
existences, who typify the unknown and unfathomable origin of all forms, and 
chiefly, here, of those eternal Ideals of Beauty which become more real to the poet 
and artist than the never utterly perfect work of Nature, 


And Goethe himself: 


The Beautiful (he says) is a primeval phenomenon, which indeed never becomes 
visible, but the reflection of which is seen in a thousand various expressions of the 
creative mind, as various and as manifold, even, as the phenomena of Nature. 


I hope I am not bestowing too much space on the interpretation 
of this passage; but there is so much in it that gives us a key to the 
change that had been wrought in Goethe’s mode of thought since the 
time when he had studied the crabbed German of Paracelsus and 
the time when he had written the prologue in Heaven, with its Greek 
hymn to Nature. He had ceased to exalt ‘the microcosm or little 
world,’ man, above nature and the universe (as was the tendency 
of the earlier school of philosophers). 

While, obedient to his call, the spirit of Earth is appearing, 
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Wagner, his amanuensis, enters. Wagner, the pedant, who looks 
upon knowledge as corn to be sold, not as a fair seedling to be 
nurtured and cherished in the heart, hearing his master declaim, 
thinks he is reciting a Greek play, and requests him to give him a 
lesson in rhetoric. This is made the occasion for an outburst from 
Faust against parchment and ‘ puppet shows of knowledge,’ ending, 
after Wagner’s exit, with the lines: 


Strange how his pate hope never leaves, 

Who still to shallow husks of learning cleaves ! 
With greedy hand who digs for hidden treasure, 
And, when he finds a grub, rejoiceth above measure! 


To comprehend Goetle’s bitterness, as here expressed, and to under- 
stand how it was that he, the most eminent man in Germany, should 
not have been enrolled among the professors, it will be necessary 
to take into consideration the condition of professorships at the time. 
With an appearance of liberty, the professors were functionaries 
of the State, and subject to the same rule as other functionaries. 
Fichte resigned his professorship at Jena on account of attacks 
Government made on the atheism of some of his writings. Kant 
dare not say all he thought in his Critique of Pure Reason for fear 
of the police, and Hegel purposely hid his meaning from the general 
public for the same reason. We read in an account of Schiller’s 
professorial career that Goethe reported to the council that a Mr. 
Frederick Schiller was ‘desirous of establishing himself at the Uni- 
versity of Jena, and the possibility of this acquisition is the more to 
be regarded as it can be had gratis!’ Schiller took the post with- 
out money, hoping to become entitled to a salary in a couple of years. 
He called his acceptance of the post an heroic resignation of all plea- 
sures, and his idea both of the post and his own qualifications seems 
far from exalted. ‘ Goethe indeed says to me, ‘* docendo discitur,” but 
these people don’t know how little learning they have to presuppose 
in me. . . . Yet it would be laughable if I could not read up and 
think up enough in a week to be able to pour forth pleasantly for a 
few hours. Many a student, perhaps, knows more than the present 
professors.’ 

If it will not be considered presumptuous, we venture to dissent 
from Mr. Haywood’s translation of the words Faust speaks to 
Wagner : 

Was ihr den Geist der Zeiten heiszt, 

Das ist im Grund der Herren eigner Geist, 
In dem die Zeiten sich bespiegeln. 

Da ist’s dann wahriich oft ein Jammer! 

Man liuft euch bei dem ersten Blick davon. 
Ein Kehrichtfasz und eine Rumpelkammer, 
Und hichstens eine Haupt- und Staatsaction, 
Mit trefflichen pragmatischen Maximen, 


Wie sie den Puppen wohl im Munde ziemene 
A 
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His rendering runs thus: ‘ What you term the spirit of the times 
is at bottom only your own spirit, in which the times are reflected. 
A miserable exhibition too it frequently is. One runs away from it 
at the first glance! a dirt-tub and a lumber-room! and, at best, a 
puppet-show play, with fine pragmatical saws, such as may happen to 
sound well in the mouths of the puppets.’ Is not rather every word 
aimed at the German professors of the day? and would not the 
following passage, occurring in the last volume of Carlyle’s Life of 
Frederick the Great, enumerating the lectures heard by Candidate 
Linsenbarth, be a better translation ?—‘ There, your Majesty! What 
a glimpse as into infinite extinct continents, filled with ponderous 
thorny inanities, invincible nasal drawing of didactic Titans, and the 
awful attempt to spin, on all manner of wheels, road harness out of split 
cobwebs!’ In spite of his railing at the system, however, which he 
was likely to feel more acutely as a young man while the trammels were 
galling him, we read that Goethe, when staying at Jena, at the age 
of forty-six, could be seen trudging through the snow on bitter 
mornings to Loder’s lectures on anatomy with a diligence young 
students might have envied. 
The ‘ Fragment’ breaks off at the line quoted above : 


And when he finds a grub, rejoiceth above measure, 


and does not begin again until Faust finds himself in his study 
with Mephistopheles, who, casting off his disguise as a poodle, has 
shown his real identity. The scene, therefore, in which, relapsing, 
he gives way to languor and despair and listens to the still small 


voice that whispers : 
Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be— 


the Easter hymn which recalls memories of his childhood, and so 
saves him from himself, and the scene before the gate, were all 
inserted after the first publication in 1790. It opens again in 
Faust’s words addressed to the Devil: 


Und was der ganzen Menschheit zugetheilt ist. 


(‘I will enjoy in my own heart’s core all that is parcelled out among 
mankind.’) Another state of mental lassitude has supervened, 
during which the Devil, the cynic, the spirit that denies, has found 
an entrance. ‘As Mephistopheles,’ we are told, ‘represents nega- 
tion, so Faust represents energy and endeavour—the conflicting 
sides of man’s mind, the struggle towards the light of truth, and the 
retrogression into the darkness of incredulity.’ 

What, then, am I if it be not possible to attain the crown of humanity, which 
every sense is striving for? 

Mephistopheles. Thou art then in the end what thou art. 

Faust. I feel it; in vain have I scraped together and accumulated all the 
treasures of the human mind ; and when I sit down at the end, still no new power 
wells up within. Iam not a hair’s breadth higher, nor a whit nearer the Infinite. 
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While they are thus discussing a young student arrives to see 
Faust. Mephistopheles puts on the professorial cap and gown, and 
holds an interview with him, every word of which is a secret hit 
at the narrow University systems. 

In the few words that pass between Faust and Mephistopheles 
before he agrees to follow the Devil whither he will, we find the sen- 
timent that animated the poet so painfully during his love affair 
with Lili, diffidence and shyness in society. We can hardly recon- 
cile this feeling with the dignified Hof-Geheimrath von Goethe; but 
so it was. He wrote to Augusta von Stolberg: 


If you can imagine a Goethe in braided ccat, from head to foot in the gal- 
lantest costume, amid the glare of chandeliers, fastened to the card-table by a pair 
of bright eyes, surrounded by all sorts of people, driven in endless dissipation from 
concert to ball, and with frivolous interest making love to a pretty blonde, then 
will you have a picture of the present Carnival-Goethe. But there is another, 
who in grey beaver coat, with boots and a brown silk handkerchief, who ever living 
on himself, working and striving, now throwing the innocent feelings of youth into 
little poems, now the strong spices of life into dramas, sketching his friends in 
chalk, asking neither right nor left what will be thougbt of his doings, because he 
always rises through work a step higher, because he springs at no ideal, but lets 
his nature develop itself fighting and playing. 


After the signing of the compact comes the scene in Auerbach’s 
cellar, evidently written by the young student during his first session 
at Leipzig. It is so fresh, so life-like, so true, that it could only 
have been produced by the immediate influence of academic life. 

We imagine that the witches’ kitchen is a carrying out of the 
Merryman’s dictum in the prologue for the theatre: ‘ Let Fancy, 
with all her choruses, Reason, Understanding, Feeling, Passion, but 
—mark me well—not without Folly, be heard.’ It was written in 
the Borghese gardens at Rome. Alas! already on those sun-bathed 
terraces and violet-scented slopes, under the walls of the old city, 
and beneath the Pincian Hil], the poet was changing, or, as he him- 
self would have said, developing, into the man of science. ‘ His 
head was full,’ he writes, ‘of the theory of the metamorphosis of 
plants.’ Disintegration had set in. He was hardly yet 


Le poéte mort & qui l’homme survit, 


for Hermann und Dorothea and the dungeon scene in Fwust were 
unwritten ; but the burning point of passionate love was past, never 
to return. He was but half through his life; forty years of triumph 
and approbation, forty productive years of work and thought—but 
never another story like Gretchen’s. ‘ How can I write songs of hate,’ 
he sighs, ‘if I do not hate? How can I write songs of love if I do 
not love ?’ 

It is a pregnant sign of the manner in which Goethe made use of 
the materials he accumulated that ten years later, during: his attach- 
ment to Lili, he sketched the story of the girl whoswhen he was but 
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fifteen, represented the first female influence in his life, his love 
to the one woman stimulating his memory of the other. He said 
of Balzac ‘ that each of his best novels seemed dug out of a suffering 
woman’s heart’; he might have made the same observation with 
regard to his own earlier work. He has been universally accused 
of heartlessness because he wrote a scene of Egmont the evening 
he had definitely decided on a separation from Friulein Schéne- 
mann. 

He gives an account of his love affair with the real Margaret in 
the autobiography. He was attending a supper party with some low 
companions. ‘At a repeated call for more wine, instead of the ser- 
vant-girl appeared a maiden of uncommon and (seen in her position) 
incredible beauty. ‘The servant-girl,” she said, after a smiling 
salute, “is ill and gone to bed; can I get you anything?” After 
requesting this Hebe to fetch them more wine, which she gracefully 
consented to do, the young revellers when she returned invited her to 
sit down with them. She only agreed to their prayer for a moment, 
soon taking her leave with a warning to them not to stay long, and, 
above all, not to make so much noise, for her mother was just going 
to bed. The boy-poet’s imagination was aflame; from that day he 
followed her everywhere, and was in the seventh heaven when coming 
out of church she sometimes nodded in answer to his salutation. 
One evening he remained at her house later than he intended: 
it was past midnight, he had forgotten his latch-key: they arranged 
therefore that all the company assembled should stop. Coffee kept 
them awake for some hours, but gradually the card-playing flagged, 
the mother slumbered in her arm-chair. Gretchen and he conversed 
together still for some time, but presently they too fell asleep; and 
when he awoke next morning it was to see the girl standing before 
the glass putting her cap to rights. ‘ She was as amiable as ever, 
and pressed my hand affectionately as I took leave,’ he ends. 

These love-dreams were soon rudely dispelled, not only by dis- 
agreeable rumours concerning the transactions of some of the party, 
but, cruellest blow of all, by Gretchen’s declaration, when called upon 
to give evidence, that she had never loved the young aspirant to her 
favour in any way but as a sister, and had ever treated him as a child. 
His friends recommended the boy (he was in his fifteenth year) to 
try philosophy as a means to alleviate his anguish; but he found 
the kind help and advice of his sister more efficient. Out of this 
idyll of his early youth Goethe fashioned the love-poem of his 
manhood. 

The drawing of the character of Gretchen is the most finished 
piece of artistic work ever done by any poet. There is no touch of 
Greek classicism here. Clirchen and Gretchen are both in their 
nature and surroundings thoroughly Teutonic. Cliirchen, during the 
scene when Egmont appears to her in all his splendour, with her 
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childishness, petulance, and love, is no self-restrained Iphigenia ; 
and Gretchen singing at her spinning-wheel, ‘There was a King in 
Thule,’ or plucking the leaves off the daisy, is no statuesque Helen: 


Tle loves . . . he loves me not! 

Lovesme... not... lovesme... not... (plucking off the last leaf with 
rapturous delight) he loves me! . . 

Faust. Yes, my child. Let this flower prophecy be to thee as a message from 
Hleaven. He loves thee! Dost thou understand what that means? Ile loves 
thee! (He takes both her hands.) 


But we cannot quote further; the pen drops from our hand, for 
already through the lovers’ whispered talk we see the smile and hear 
the sneer of Mephistopheles. There is no vestige of stage manipula- 
tion in the scene. ‘The stars throbbing up above, the moonlight 
falling softly and dimly across the garden, are felt by the reader, not 
mentioned by the poet. Nature is hushed into silence, and kept in 
abeyance for these two earthly souls. In his later works Goethe 
made humanity subservient to nature; he had then become a great 
scientific thinker, but had ceased to be a poet. Faust is depicted 
all through as no more than an ordinary human being, Gretchen as 
an innocent, ignorant village-maiden: and yet what a tissue of 
romance and tragedy has he woven out of their story. The poet 
holds the balance of justice fairly between them; he does not 
endeavour to exonerate the man or palliate his crime. He dves 
not for a moment dissociate him from the woman. ‘ Let her fate 
fall crushing upon me, and both of us perish together.’ He is at first 
deceived by the girl’s vanity: he sees her delight with the jewels, 
and thinks her incapable of a higher affection. When he discovers 
her innocence and the purity of her soul it is already too late. He 
is in love, and, blinded by his own passion and the whispering 
of the Devil beside him, he drags her and himself recklessly to 
destruction. Never fora moment does Faust deceive her, however ; 
he does not pretend to be better than he is; he is sincere when he 
says— 

Ewig! Ihr Ende wiirde Verzweiflung sein, 
Nein, kein Ende! Kein Ende! 


He was following the impulse of his being. ‘ How can love like curs 
be wrong ; it is natural, the centre of the world, the motive-power 
of the universe.’ It was only afterwards, when years had brought 
him to the conclusion that ‘ Fate is an excellent master, but one for 
whom we have to pay dearly,’ that he wrote the Walpurgis-Nacht, 
in which he portrayed the degradation and sorrow to which he had 
subjected the woman who loved him, and the prison scene where, 
with deep and awful pathos, he shows the treachery and cruelty 
wrought by want of self-control. 


Und ihr Verbrechen war ein guter Wabn. 
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‘Her sin was righteous madness,’ he says, trying to save her from 
the responsibility of her actions as Euripides tried to save Helen: 
‘for Aphrodite, as her name denotes, is all the folly of mortals.’ 
Our pity and sorrow are incontestably with Margaret, from the 
moment when, with maidenly dignity, she reject’s Faust’s arm, which 
he offers her coming out of church, to the last scene in the prison, 
where, in the tragic woe that surrounds them both, she mistakes 
Faust for the executioner, and upbraids him: ‘Oh woe! Your lips 
are cold, aredumb! Where have you left your love?’ The man, 
with all his superiority of intellect, is abased before the woman he 
has so deeply wronged and then forsaken. ‘ Heinrich, mir graut’s 
vor dir,’ she is able to say from the height of her purer love. The 
woman who has outraged every law, human and divine, who has 
poisoned her mother, killed her child, and made her brother die to 
defend her honour, expiates in that moment almost all her sin. She 
is judged! she is saved! 

Und Alles, was dazu mich trieb, 
Gott, war so gut! ach, war so lieb! 


That was her destiny and excuse. She sacrificed soul and body to him 
she loved so well. Did not even the frown on the stern Florentine 
poet’s brow vanish at the recital of the love-tragedy of Francesca ? 

I have always looked upon Goethe’s exquisite lyrical poem of 
Der Gott und die Bajadere as a sequel, a continuation of this scene 
in the poet’s brain : 

Aber, sie schiirfer und schiirfer zu priifen, 
Wihlet der Kenner der Héhen und Tiefen 
Lust und Entsetzen und grimmige Pein. 


But, alas! Faust was but an earthly lover, and no powerful young 
god to save by his embrace the woman who had given her life to 
him from the flames of suffering and woe. 

What a contrast between the passion-fraught lines of the garden- 
scene, and the Dedication, with its musical rhythm, its tender regret, 
bearing the impress of all the years that had intervened between the 
writing of it and the writing of the ‘ Fragment’! ‘ Beauty is at once,’ 
he declared in later times, ‘the ultimate principle and the highest 
aim of art’; and here beauty, expression, form is seen to perfection. 
It is, however, the moonlight of an old man’s fancy casting radiance 
and shadows over the garden of memory ; but no more to be compared 
to the noontide sun of his youthful genius than ‘ water unto wine.’ 
Heine describes how, walking through the galleries of the Louvre, he 
beheld the antique statues of the gods: 


There they were with their dumb white eyes; a sweet melancholy in their 
marble smile, a dim remembrance, perhaps, of Egypt, the land of the dead, from 
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which they sprang, or a sorrowful yearning for life, from which, in company with 
other divinities, they have been driven forth. These antiques reminded me of the 
later poems of Goethe, which are just so complete, just so noble, just so quiet ; and 
also appear to feel with sorrow that their rigidity and coldness separate them from 
our present warm life: that they cannot suffer or rejoice with us: that they are 
no men, but unhappy half-breeds of god and stone. 


In one of his prettiest poems, also, the Jewish poet fancifully por- 
trays how he was won over to the German mythology by the ‘ Nixen’ 
and water-fairies dancing round him, singing him love-songs, and 
kissing him as he lay sleeping in the moonlight on a lonely shore. 
Thus can we imagine Goethe to have been kissed by the marble lips 
of Helena, Leda, and Galatea when composing the Greek poems in 
the park at Weimar. 


The foliage of these beeches (he says) is impenetrable to the strongest sun- 
shine: I like to sit here after dinner on warm summer days, when on yonder 
meadows and on the park all around there reigns such a silence that the ancients 
would have said of it, ‘ Pan sleeps.’ 


Next to the Dedication comes the prologue for the theatre, out- 
come of the management which he and Schiller undertook for the 
purpose of elevating public taste, which culminated in the repre- 


sentation of Wallenstein, and ended in the engagement of a wise 
poodle by Karl August, which necessitated the retirement of the 
indignant poet. ‘No one can serve two masters,’ he says, ‘and 
of all masters the last that I would select is the public which 
sits in a German theatre.’ This remark contains more bitterness 
than truth, for the Germans are the most discriminating public in the 
world. But Goethe, the presiding genius, was himself to blame. He 
sacrificed dramatic effect to literary excellence. ‘Erst schin, dann 
wahr,’ is an edict reversing all theatrical experience which even his 
genius and Schiller’s could not render successful. He made the same 
mistake that he made in the second part of Faust. The sphere of 
love and passion was too restricted. He endeavoured to seek poetic 
material in society and the world at large. Unfortunately a theatrical 
audience will have nothing to do with abstract emotions or philo- 
sophical opinions. 

In the ‘Fragment’ Goethe is only conscious of Margaret’s, the 
Devil’s, and his own existence; in the Prologue in Heaven he has 
become the ‘ Great Heathen,’ the ‘ Pantheist.’, The opening song of 
the three angels is simply a pantheistic hymn to the Spirit of Nature. 
The interview between the Deity and Mephistopheles is more 
like the conversation a professor would hold with a student than 
that of a superior being with an inferior, and reminds one of 
the struggling young poet’s interview with the Hof€éheimrath. 
‘ Truly when I visited him at Weimar, and stoogil Gas of him, 
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I looked involuntarily to one side, expecting to see the eagle there 
with the thunderbolt in its beak.’ The Deity prefigures Goethe's 
saying that ‘true intelligence is the governing principle of things.’ 
The Devil prefigures the statement that there is ever a basis of good 
in things evil. 

Many have been the discussions respecting Goethe’s religious 
opinions, some declaring he was an atheist, others a pantheist, others 
a believer. We are inclined to think that in this, as in everything else, 
he was no extremist. The influences succeeding one another in the 
development of every poet’s spiritual life are said to be religion, love, 
country, mankind. This, with a few exceptions (such as Heine, who had 
no religion or country, and Alfred de Musset, who did not understand 
what pure affection or the love of mankind in any extended sense 
meant), may be accepted as true. Goethe, when he wrote the Easter 
hymn which appears in the ‘ Fragment’ was most certainly under the 
influence of Christianity ; when he wrote the Prologue in Heaven, on 
the other hand, he was evidently imbued with the philosophy of Schel- 
ling, Herder, and Kant. | He had resigned the idea of an omnipotent 
Creator : regarding evil, not as the expression of the moral character 
and purpose of the Deity, but as existing contrary to his intentions, 
and in spite of his endeavours to nullify its devastations. 


A virtuous human being assumes in this theory the exalted character of a 
fellow-labourer with the Highest, a fellow-combatant in the great strife; contri- 
buting his little, which by the aggregation of many like himself becomes much, 
towards that progressive ascendency and ultimately complete triumph of good 
over evil which history points to, and which this doctrine teaches us to regard as 
planned by the Being to whom we owe all the benevolent contrivance we behold in 
Nature. 


Such was the outline of belief held by the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century, whom Goethe read diligently towards the end of his 
life. Kant, it is true, in his Critique of Pwre Reason demolished 
all idea of a Deity at first, and then, shocked at his own hardihood, 
set to work to build it up again. ‘Just like my Westphalian friend 
at Gottingen,’ as Heine says, ‘who smashed all the street-lamps in 
the Grohnderstrasse and then made a long speech to us in the dark 
on the necessity of lanterns which he had only broken theoretically 
to show that we could see nothing without them.’ Schelling in his 
Philosophy of Nature again re-established that pantheism in the Ger- 
man mind which had been the basis of its primeval popular faith before 
the advent of Christianity, and ‘normal symbol of German theology.’ 
But, above all, Goethe sought to disprove the tenet of the school 
of thinkers who declared that all the laws and instincts of nature are 
true, and were to be followed wherever they led. ‘I have often heard 
it said,’ Eckermann remarked, ‘ that Nature is always beautiful, that 
she is the despair of the artist because he is seldom capable of fully 
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equalling her.’ ‘I well know,’ answered Goethe, ‘that Nature often 
exhibits an unattainable charm; but I am by ro means of the opinion 
that she is beautiful in all her manifestations. Her designs are 
always well enough, but not so are the conditions which are 
necessary in order that the designs shall be completely developed.’ 
He always expressed a horror of following the instincts of nature: 
‘A man must not allow himself to drift, he must be self-controlled : 
mere instinct will lead no man right.’ 

No one was more urgent than he in preaching a strict observance 
and study of the laws of nature, in the fuller acceptation of the term ; 
but he never confounded the rational precept ‘ naturam observare’ 
with the ‘ naturam sequi’ doctrine of the ‘ obedience to nature ’ school. 
Acquire knowledge of the properties of things, and make use of the 
knowledge for guidance, but no more. Instead of blindly submitting 
to the dictates of nature, let us, as often as we can, show that Art can 
negative or mitigate her mistakes; but, above all, let us conquer 
her by our own self-control, by sacrificing own own immediate and 
selfish instinct to a greater good—a good which perhaps is distant, 
but of which we know we have sown the seed let the produce be 
reaped by whom it may. Thus argued a gifted organisation like 
Goethe’s; and by the culture and expansion of his natural powers, 
by study and mental work for the good of his fellows, he raised him- 
self above the ordinary level of mankind, and has left us not only 
his reputation as a poet but a memory of greatness and complete- 
ness we should do well to imitate. 

A parallel between Goethe and a brother-poet occurs to us which 
to some may seem paradoxical. It is one from which we would wil- 
lingly refrain ; but great men’s lives must be used as a warning as well 
as an incentive: and what warning can be sadder than poor Burns's 
life, and what incentive can be stronger than Goethe’s? The 
Scottish poet was born ten years later than the German, and died in 
the prime of his manhood, after a life of penury and misery, thirty- 
six years before him. He was a divinely-gifted nature, and certainly 
one of the greatest song-writers of the eighteenth century. Goethe 
never penned anything more tenderly graceful than the ‘ Daisy,’ or 
anything more passionately soul-stirring than ‘ Scots, wha hae.’ Like 
a fluttering lark the one fell tired in the grass, while the other like 
an eagle breasted the sun. But it was from moral rather than intellec- 
tual causes that their flight was unequal. A volume might be written 
on the difference between the two, showing how society influenced 
each of them and how they influenced society. Both were gifted 
with a godlike genius, and Burns inherited as a birthright the song 
of birds, the mountain mist, and the scent-laden breezes of his land ; 
but, alas! he forfeited them all for a ‘mess of pottage.’ The 
progression of the two lives was in inverse ratio. Goethe began with 
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the tap-room and a compact with the devil, but ended with science 
and the muses; Burns began with the hillside communion with 
Nature and ended with the tap-room. Goethe’s was even a life of 
greater temptation than Burns’s. He makes his own confession of 
weakness: ‘ Ich kénnte viel gliicklicher sein, giib’s nur keinen Wein 
und keine Weiberthriinen.’ He had more than his share of moth 
and rust, amidst the intrigue and baseness of court life, to corrupt 
the gorgeous vesture and jewels that had been bestowed upon him ; 
but he kept the one clean and unstained, and the other polished and 
bright; while Burns, poor Burns, dragged his god-given robe 
through the mire and dust, and cast his ‘ pearls before swine.’ There 
is a striking similarity between the description given of the Scotch 
poet when he first appeared in Edinburgh, and Goethe when he first 
appeared at Weimar; the same lordly form and great flashing eyes, 
and, as Lockhart says of Burns, ‘he calmly measured himself against 
the most cultivated understandings of his time in discussion, over- 
powered the bons mots of the most celebrated convivialists by broad 
floods of merriment, impregnated with all the burning life of genius.’ 
The lordly form was, however, soon bent by ill-health, and the light 
of those flashing eyes and the fire of that genius quenched in the 
fumes of dissipation, while even in old age Goethe’s eye remained 
as godlike as in his youth. Time might cover his head with snow, 
but could not bend it: ‘he ever bore it as erect and proudly ; when 
he spoke he grew even more majestic, and when he stretched out 
his hand it was as though he would direct the stars in their courses.’ 

We do not need to defend or excuse Burns: his best defence and 
excuse lie in the divine inheritance of song he has left us. We 
cannot even admit the plea of circumstances being adverse to his 
genius in any way: the true poet manfully accepts the condition 
in which destiny has placed him, and therein tries to make his 
existence harmonious. ‘Keep yourselves always in the forward 
march of life,’ Goethe says, ‘and free yourselves of all fetters as you 
go along.’ And so he freed himself from the fetters of material 
things, and ever struggled towards reality and truth. 

Some will perhaps cavil at the undue estimate formed of Goethe 
by his admirers: they will tell us he was without faith, without love, 
without philanthropy. Our answer must be, we can only test a man 
by the work he has left behind him, and by the upward or downward 
tendency of the path he traversed. Emphatically, therefore, we say: 
Goethe’s work is good, and the path he traversed, in spite of many 
backslidings, ever led upwards. His faith was of the best—reverence 
forall he saw in the universe, although he might not always under- 
stand the manifestations. His love was of the best, for he proved the 
truth of his own words, ‘ that it is an infinite debt which it requires 
an eternity to cancel,’ by the deed for which he has been most blamed 
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—his marriage with Christiane Vulpius. His philanthropy was of 
the truest, for his constant endeavour was to render ‘the darkness 
mute and the light eloquent’ for the benefit of his fellow-men. 

The ‘Fragment’ is a reflex of a portion of that life that its 
author wove at last into so perfect a whole. He has bequeathed 
it to us, with its passion and its sorrow written in characters of 
flame, as a guide, a lesson, and a warning. 


Nina KENNARD. 
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STATE-DIRECTED EMIGRATION: 
ITS NECESSITY. 


Proressor SEELEY has endeavoured, in his Expansion of England, to 
make Englishmen realise that the colonies are not merely possessions 
but a part of England. He has taught us that we must cease to 
think that emigrants when they go to the colonies leave England, or 
are lost to England, and has urged us to accustom ourselves to con- 
template the whole empire together, and call it England. He has 
shown that the drift of English history during this and the last cen- 
tury has been towards a diffusion of our race and the expansion of 
our State, and that we have, as it were, ‘conquered and peopled half 
the world in a fit of absence of mind.’ He has proved to us that 
‘Greater Britain’ is an extension of the English State, and not 
merely of the English nationality, and that it is on the whole free 
from that weakness which has brought down most empires—the 
weakness of being a mere mechanical forced union of alien nation- 
alities. He has pointed out that there are in general three ties by 
which states are held together—community of race, community of 
religion, and community of interest—and that whilst it is evident 
that we are bound by the first two, the conviction that we are bound 
by the third is daily gaining ground. 

If these things be so, and if at the same time we find that the 
density of population of Great Britain is two hundred and ninety-one 
to the square mile, whilst in Canada it is not much more than one to 
the square mile; if we also find that in the older portion of the 
British Empire the increase of the population outstrips the increase 
of the demand for labour; if we find that in the large towns of 
England and Scotland there are numbers of men and women unable 
to obtain employment, .nd living miserable lives of semi-starvation 
and wretchedness, whilst on the other side of the ocean, but still 
within the limits of the British Empire, there are immeasurable 
plains of fertile lands waiting to be tilled; if we find that, owing to 
material hindrances, the natural laws of supply and demand fail to 
equalise the density of population in this portion of the Empire and 
in that, as but for the intervening ocean would undoubtedly be the 
case—is it extraordinary if the question should be asked in louder and 
yet louder tones why the State should not be permitted tc bridge 
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over the material hindrances to the natural flow of population from 
ene shore of this Empire to the other, and permit the laws of supply 
and demand free scope for the exercise of their beneficent action? If 
the untilled and unappropriated lands of Canada, of Australia, or of 
New Zealand were situated in Kent, in Sussex, or in Surrey, and if 
the Government had it in their power to grant 160 acres free, as the 
Canadian Government can, to any man who chose to settle upon them 
and to till them, it cannot be doubted that London would rapidly be 
cleared of its too redundant population. 

The only hindrance to the more rapid colonisation of Greater 
Britain lies in the difficulty of traversing the intervening ocean, and 
in the sentimental but erroneous feeling that a man by emigrating to 
the colonies is leaving his country bebind him. If, consequently, 
the sentimental difficulty be shown to be erroneous, there remains 
but a material one to hinder the free action of the laws of supply and 
demand, which but for its presence would long since have made their 
influence felt, and have permitted the different portions of the 
Empire to intermingle with greater freedom. By advancing under 
proper guarantee the money necessary to enable the surplus population 
of one part of Greater Britain to remove to the other, Government 
would not be guilty of an interference with economic laws, but would 
in reality be setting them free from restrictions of a material nature. 

If your watch should fail to mark the time with its usual ac- 
curacy, and on investigation your watchmaker were to inform you 
that the machinery only required a little cleaning and oiling, and the 
affixing of some slight connection which was missing, but that as 
there was no damage of a more serious nature he must decline to 
undertake so simple a piece of work, you would naturally be indig- 
nant, and would reply that although the oiling of wheels and the 
affixing of a connection might be an easy matter to the watchmaker, 
it was not so to you, and that as you were willing tu pay him for the 
work, the very simplicity of the repairs needed should make him the 
more willing to do that which it was distinctly his duty to perform, 
even though nothing further should be required of him than the 
cleaning and oiling of wheels. 

The machinery of the national life has for some time been out 
of order, and the timepiece of emigration which keeps the balance 
between the supply of and demand for labour has been gradually losing 
ground, so that the former has been gaining upon the latter at the 
rate of 1,000 pair of hands a day. Although, metaphorically speaking, 
nothing further is required than the oiling of the wheels of emigra- 
tion and the completion of a simple connection, the owner of the 
timepiece—the British nation—has failed in its efforts to place the 
machinery in proper order, and now turns for assistance to those who 
are responsible for the proper working of the national machinery. The 
reply of the master workmen is, however, most unsatisfactory. They 
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acknowledge that the wheels of the timepiece are clogged, but they 
refuse to take the simple steps necessary to put matters to rights. 
They assert that this is none of their business. They cannot attend to 
such trivialities. If some mainspring of national life were broken, 
or any other similar serious accident had occurred, they acknowledge 
that it would then be their duty to take instant steps to repair the 
damage, but such an insignificant matter as the lubricating of wheels 
is quite outside their business. This is all very well. But supposing 
the simple work required to be done should be beyond the powers of 
the owner of the watch, what then? Supposing the dust accumu- 
lates, and the wheels are stopped, will not the whole machinery rust 
and stiffen, so that even the watchmaker’s attempt will not be able 
to repair it ? 

As with the watch so with the nation. Our rulers acknowledge 
that there has been a larger privately conducted exodus of British 
subjects from these islands during the past year than has ever 
occurred since the time of the Irish famine ; they confess that it is 
not likely that private emigration can increase to any large extent 
beyond this amount; they allow that annually there is a larger 
and larger unemployed, or semi-employed, population to be found 
congregated in the populous districts of the island, and they state 
that they are fully alive to the grave social and political dangers 
which await a State the population of which increases at a greater 
rate than the demand for labour, and which cannot find land upon 
which to place its increasing numbers; and yet this same Govern- 
ment hesitates to take steps which would at once turn starving and 
desperate men into contented and loyal subjects, and without any 
recurring expense to the nation would permanently relieve the State 
from the sense of an impending danger. 

It is well to recall to our memories what is the amount of the 
decennial increase of our population. Every ten years between 
three and four million more mouths have to obtain food in this 
country; and inasmuch as the soil of England is not elastic and 
cannot be made to produce a greatly increased quantity of food, as 
England at this moment cannot supply all her sons with an adequate 
meal a day, and as she already has to import half the food which 
she consumes, the problem how we are to feed our surplus population 
is one which is serious now, will annually increase in seriousness, 
and, unless solved within a very few years by some statesmanlike 
measure of relief to population, will not be long in settling itself in 
a very unpleasant way for some of us if we decline to grapple with it 
whilst it is still capable of easy solution. It should be borne in mind 
that in addition to this annual increase of population, which is almost 
entirely confined to our large towns, and represents the planting 
every ten years on the shores of England of another ‘Greater London,’ 
we have, according to Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., a permanent burden 
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to bear in the cost of maintaining, repressing, punishing, and relieving 
in time of sickness, by means of official and charitable agencies, some 
two to three million pauperised and degraded people, including in 
that number the 900,000 persons in receipt of pauper relief. It is 
well also to get thoroughly into our heads that no alteration in our 
land laws, however thorough in character, could do more than postpone 
for a few years the settlement of this important question. Mr. Smith, 
who has made a study of these social questions, has calculated that 
the land of England could not possibly support more than an addi- 
tional four million of persons, were it possible to place them on the 
land, and this number is just about equal to the present increase of 
the population in ten years, whilst of course as the population in- 
creases the decennial increase will become larger; so it is at once 
apparent that, even if Mr. Henry George’s theories were to obtain 
full realisation in this country, at the end of ten years from that 
time the difficulty of over-population would again arise. Let Mr. 
Smith speak for himself. In a lecture lately published on ‘ National 
Progress and Poverty’ he is reported to have said that 





within the last ten years the island of Great Britain had added more to its popu- 
lation than it did in the six hundred years that followed the Norman conquest. 
We were adding to our population every year as much as we did during every 
century up to the close of the seventeenth century. It rose from five and a half to 
eleven millions during the eighteenth century, and during this century it had 
further risen to thirty millions, and before its close it would apparently approach 
to forty millions. If the increase of our population was to go on during the next 
century at the same rate, this island would contain one hundred and fifty millions 
of people before the year 2000, and Great Britain would present the appearance of 
little else than one continuous city from Land’s End to the Firth of Forth. 

. .. . No country had increased with such rapidity as our own, and that too 
in spite of much emigration. During the present century we had parted with nearly 
ten millions of persons by emigration, and had these remained at home the over- 
crowding which we now deplored would have been ten times worse... . In 
France the population was almost stationary, while in England it increased about 
fifteen per cent. every ten years ; and we could not disguise the fact that this added 
not a little to the strain and difficulty of life. . . . He was in favour of all such 
legislation as proceeded upon a sound and just basis, but he would urge his hearers 
not to expect a panacea for their poverty in any changes it was possible to make in 
our land laws. The declining population of the rural districts was largely owing 
to causes which laws could not arrest. They were, on the one hand, owing to the 
enormous importation of foreign food at extremely low prices, and, secondly, to the 
large adoption of labour-saving machinery. 

We could not, if we wanted, arrest the action of free trade, nor could they 
hinder land being turned from cropping to grazing when the latter was more profit- 
able. The high price of butcher’s meat and the low price of corn had done much 
to change the character of our rural life, and diminished employment for the rural 
population. It was most difficult to arrest the action of natural laws. Two-thirds 
of the population of this country now resided in towns; and even if we could check 
the influx of the other third part for the next twenty years by means of changes in 
our land laws, we could not hinder the vast increase of population which took 
place in our towns, In his opinion, no changes in the land laws could do more 
than put four million additional people into agricultural employment, so that’ even 
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that would only carry away the surplus of our population for another ten years, 
It would be wholly inadequate to deal with that continuous increase which he had 
already pointed out would bring our population at the end of the next century to 
one hundred and fifty millions. The land of England, if divided equally among all 
the people, would only give a little under one and a half acres to each person, 
and by the end of next century this would be reduced to one-third of an acre. By 
no possible manipulation of our laws could we get permanent relief for our 
increasing population from the soil of this little island; but, fortunately, we 
possessed a splendid safety-valve in our prodigious colonial possessions. In 
Australia there was but one person to the square mile against 450 in England ; 
and in Australia and the adjacent islands there were 704 acres to each person, 
while in Canada there were 482 acres toeach person. Therefore, it seemed better 
that the surplus population should distribute itself through these wide and fertile 
regions. He could not look with any satisfaction to the thought of the cities of 
this country growing larger and larger until at last the land was covered with 
nothing but brick and mortar. Huge cities invariably brought with them huge evils. 
Therefore he thought it would be a far truer policy for patriotic people to try and 
spread the Anglo-Saxon race more freely over unoccupied portions of the globe 
than to concentrate them in enormous cities. Our nation was built up like a tower, 
tier by tier, to a colossal height, and to pull out any rafter would cause the edifice 
to tumble down. He had no wish to see the tower grow much higher, and he 
would rather see dwellings of one story than dwellings of ten stories. He would 
rather see a thrifty and comfortable population spread over countries where there 
was elbow-room for everybody, than crowded together with a density such as had 
never been seen in the history of the world. . . . If the surplus of our unpaid labour 
could be drafted off to the British colonies, which offered an almost unbounded 
outlet, that might to some extent give partial relief to this country. 


If after this powerful argument, showing that emigration is the 
antidote to over-population, there should still be some who believe 
that a reform of the land laws will meet the difficulty, let them 
divide for themselves the number of acres of land within these islands, 
good and bad, rock and marsh (77,828,000), by the population 
(35,246,000), and they will soon perceive how ridiculous is the 
notion that any partition of the land of the country could ever prove 
a permanent cure for over-population. 

It is natural that associations like the late *‘ Democratic Federation’ 
or the ‘ Society for the Nationalisation of the Land’ should endeavour 
to prevent the accomplishment of any scheme of emigration which 
would permanently reduce the numbers, and consequently the misery 
and the discontent, of the masses in our large centres of industry. 
If there were no starving men and women, and no discontent in 
England, the persons who support these associations might indeed 
despair of inducing a practical and naturally conservative people like 
the English to embrace the wild theories of Professor Wallace, or to 
throw in their lot with visionary revolutionists of the type of Mr. 
Hyndman or Mr. Henry George. 

The Democratic Federation, lately reorganised under the title of 
‘The Social Democratic Federation,’ was not slow to perceive the 
hindrances which a well-considered scheme of State-directed emigra- 
tion would offer to the acceptance by the people of its peculiar views ; 
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and from the very inception of the movement to bring the question 
of State emigration prominently before the public the Federation 
strained every nerve, by organised opposition at public meetings, 
and by other means, to prevent the adoption by the Government 
and the country of a remedy for over-population, and its consequent 
misery and discontent. A contented population is not good material 
with which to revolutionise a country. Let the poor man transfer 
his labour from Great Britain, where it is not wanted, to the Greater 
Britain where it is imperatively demanded, and the opportunity for 
revolution might arrive and find the former battalions of misery and 
despair so weakened by desertion, and so enervated by the Capua of 
prosperity, as to be unwilling to risk their lives in a hopeless struggle 
with the irresistible forces of social order. 

And here it would be well to make it clearly understood that the 
advocates of the State direction cf emigration, as represented at all 
events by the ‘National Association for Promoting State-directed 
Emigration and Colonisation,’ of which I have the honour to be 
chairman, do not propose that Her Majesty’s Government should 
transfer the idle, the vicious, the ne’er-do-well, or the pauper from 
the slums of London to those of Melbourne or of Toronto (as seems 
to be the idea of some of the opponents of State emigration), nor 
has it ever been proposed that any individual should be sent to the 
colonies either contrary to his or her desire, or without the con- 
currence of the authorities of these colonies, nor is there any inten- 
tion of making a money present to any emigrant to enable him to 
proceed to the colonies. 

All that the Association desires is that the British Government 
shall, in conjunction with the colonial authorities, draw up a well- 
considered scheme of emigration and colonisation, by means of which 
able-bodied and industrious men, who may not be possessed of the 
means necessary to enable them to emigrate, shall be provided with 
the means of emigrating with their families, or of colonising, under 
the strictest possible guarantee that the money shall be repaid with 
easy interest within a certain number of years. 

That it is practicable to obtain the repayment of money advanced 
to emigrants has been already proved by those colonies which have 
invited emigration, and have been in the habit of advancing part pay- 
ment of the cost of passage. Special laws to facilitate and ensure the 
repayment of emigration loans have been passed, and successfully en- 
forced by these colonies, and where colonisation is encouraged by the 
free gift of land it is still easier to ensure repayment by means of a 
statutory mortgage on the land, as has been done by the Canadian 
Government. It has been asserted that the indebtedness towards the 
mother country of large numbers of colonists would be an encourage- 
ment to colonial secession and repudiation of debt. This might be true 
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if the indebtedness were to be permanent, or if it were exclusively 
towards the mother country, but the suggestion of the ‘ National 
Association for Promoting State-directed Emigration and Colonisa- 
tion’ is that the colonies and the mother country should join hands 
and interest in this matter; that inasmuch as they would equally 
gain by a well-directed system of emigration they should jointly 
appoint an Imperial Emigration Commission to select the emigrants, 
apportion to the mother country and the colonies the proper share 
of the burden of assistance, select the emigrants, mark out and prepare 
the lands for the colonists, collect and enforce the payment by the 
emigrants of the interest and capital sum of the money advanced, 
and generally supervise and control the entire system of State-aided 
emigration to the colonies. If at any time a colony considered that 
immigration to its shores should cease, it would withdraw its ac- 
credited representative from the Imperial Commission, and the 
stream of State-aided emigration would for the time be diverted 
to some other direction, until the period should again arrive when 
the colony might consider that a fresh influx of labour would be of 
service to it. The fear has been expressed that State-aided would 
diminish the flow of privately-conducted emigration. I do not 
believe this. When it was once known that an emigrant would be 
obliged to repay with interest within a certain number of years the 
money advanced, and that the Commission possessed ample legal 
powers to enforce the claim, only those would have recourse to State 
aid who were compelled to do so by dire necessity. 

The reluctance with which the working classes accept pauper 
relief when accompanied by the restriction of individual liberty is 
a proof, I think, that there need be no fear of any large number of 
persons obtaining State aid towards the expenses of their emigration 
who were not rightly entitled to it. If the colonies were given a 
complete power of veto, were taken into counsel, and if it were clearly 
understood that no attempt would be made to foist upon them the 
vicious, the idle, and the pauper, it can hardly be doubted that they 
would gladly co-operate with Her Majesty’s Government in a scheme 
of emigration which would be as great a boon to them as it would be 
to the mother country. It is lamentable to consider how many 
millions of pounds have been squandered in the maintenance of able- 
bodied men and women in our workhouses, who if some system of 
State-aided emigration had been in existence would never have 
entered the workhouse, and might perhaps have become landowners, 
possessors of 160 acres or more of the rich soil of Manitoba. Think 
what the future of thousands of the boys and girls of our streets and 
of our pauper schools might have been if, instead of being allowed to 
run wild or having been sent to large establishments to contaminate 
each other, to graduate in infant roguery, and to relapse in large 
measure into the evil ways of their parents, they had been planted 
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out in early life on the farms of Canada, where youthful labour is in 
such great request. Think of them rising in time to be fellow- 
labourers with their masters, partners with them in the management 
of their farms, and in many instances ending their lives as inde- 
pendent owners of land. Think of the different future which is in 
store for the girl who returns from the pauper school to the East End 
of London, and for her who has been fortunate enough to find her 
way under the guidance of Miss Rye, or of some other benevolent 
lady, to a happy country household in the colonies of England. This 
is no idle dream. It has been realised over and over again, and 
might be the destiny of thousands of our destitute boys and girls if 
only the country could once be made thoroughly to understand that 
it is not only a wiser, but a more economical policy to give these 
children a chance of becoming contented and independent citizens 
in a new country than to coop them up in workhouses or district 
schools in the old. Mr. Samuel Smith has calculated that a total 
expenditure of 251. per head is sufficient to partially train and plant out 
a child in Canada, whereas each child in our workhouses costs about 
five times that amount, and is then turned out without any practical 
knowledge of the world, to increase, in all probability, the rates which 
are raised for the maintenance of jails and workhouses, not to men- 
tion the money raised for the support of hospitals and penitentiaries. 

But even in the more expensive work of adult and family State- 
directed colonisation a comparatively small expenditure of money—say 
a million sterling, about the cost of a couple of ironclads—-would suffice 
to remove some 10,000 families from this country, build houses for 
them, provide them with agricultural implements and seeds, and 
maintain them for eighteen months, until on the crops arriving at 
maturity the colonists should be in a position to support themselves. 
The funds advanced to these men, instead of being lost to the country, 
as would be the case with money expended on ironclads, would be 
accumulating interest, would be rolling up, and would be used over 
and over again in sending out other happy emigrants, not leaving 
England, as is often the case now, with feelings of bitterness in their 
hearts, but grateful to the mother country for giving them the means 
of bettering their condition, and with loyal and kindly feelings 
towards the institutions and home of their youth. That the Canadian 
Government is desirous of encouraging emigration and believes in 
the possibility of recovering money advanced to colonists is shown 
by the following memorandum drawn up by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and despatched to the Earl of Kimberley in 1880 :— 


MEMORANDUM. 

On the suggestion made to him by the High Commissioner of Canada in 
England, Sir A. T. Galt, G.C.M.G., the undersigned has the honour to propose the 
following as a basis of joint action in promoting Irish immigration, should the 
Imperial Government entertain the project. 
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_ The Canadian Government, sympathising with their fellow subjects of Iveland 
in their distressed circumstances, would cheerfully co-operate in a well-considered 
measure of relief by means of a systematic immigration from Ireland. If such a 
system of Irish immigration were established, it is evidently a condition precedent 
to obtaining the cordial co-operation of Canada that the immigrants should not 
become a burden upon the existing population. 

In the case of single men and women no serious difficulty would arise, as 
employment can readily be found. But in the present distressed circumstances of 
Ireland it is manifest that it is only by the removal of entire families that any 
sensible relief would be experienced from the pressure of a redundant population. 

Provision would have, therefore, to be made, not only for the transport of the 
families to their place of settlement, but also for their maintenance until a crop can 
be had from the land. 

In the older provinces of the Dominion, where the land is all heavily timbered, 
the difficulty of managing a large immigration would be very great. But in the 
vast fertile plains of the North-West the question becomes comparatively easy of 
solution. 

By very simple pre-arrangement any required number of farm lots could be 
prepared for occupation in the season preceding the arrival of the immigrants, a 
small dwelling erected, a certain extent of the prairie land broken up and prepared 
for seed, and in the case of late arrival actually sown, so as to ensure a crop the 
same season that the immigrants were placed in possession. This work could be 
done by contract under proper supervision, and would give employment on arrival 
to the new immigrant while his crop was growing, thereby greatly reducing the 
cost of the undertaking, and really limiting it ultimately to little more than the 
cost of his transport, as the repayment of advances by the earlier settlers would 
soon be sufficient to meet the annual outlay for preparing new lands. 

The cost of removing an immigrant family consisting of parents and three 
children from the port of embarkation to Winnipeg may now be taken at about 
40/., subject to a certain increase for their transport thence to their farm lot. The 
dwelling and eight acres of land prepared for crop with seed may be estimated at 
from 35/. to 407. Some provision for the family might be required on arrival, but 
the wages of the man ought to suffice for the support of his family till his crop is 
harvested, after which the immigrant may be regarded as self-supporting. 

The Canadian Government provides each settler with a ‘free grant’ of 160 
acres, subject only to a patent fee of 2/. The settler can also secure the pre-emption 
of 160 acres adjoining at the current price and usual conditions. 

For the reimbursement of the outlay for transport and for establishing the 
immigrant upon his farm, it is suggested that the Canadian Government would 
provide that the total cost, as certified by their agent, and acknowledged by the 
settler, should form a first charge on the land, payable by certain annual instal- 
ments with interest. 


The above memorandum was drawn up with a view to immigra- 
tion from Ireland, but the Canadian Government would certainly be 
prepared to do as much for English and Scotch as for Irish 
immigrants. It may be said that the Government have lately 
attempted to carry out a system of State-aided emigration in the 
case of Ireland, and that their efforts have been very far from success- 
ful. Granted. But why did they fail? Because, from the very 
first, they started on wrong lines. The most important suggestions 
made in the above memorandum were ignored. No provision was 
made for the maintenance of colonists until a crop had been had from 
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the land, and no care was taken that the immigrants did not become 
a burden upon the existing population. The farm lots were not pre- 
pared for occupation in the season preceding the arrival of the 
immigrants, no dwellings were erected, land was not broken up and 
prepared for seed, and, in case of late arrival, actually sown, so as to. 
ensure a crop the same season the immigrants were placed in posses- 
sion of theland. The emigrants from Ireland were simply pitchforked 
on to the shores of Canada and the United States, and allowed to look 
after themselves as best they could. Naturally the United States and 
Canada objected to such proceedings, and refused to receive immi- 
grants on such terms. It is not to be wondered at that such was the 
result, especially as this pitchforking of the refuse of the Irish 
population was carried out through the agency of the Irish Unions. 
A more foolish proceeding it is difficult to imagine, or one more likely 
to excite prejudice, and make the Canadians and Americans believe 
that England was endeavouring to transfer the burden of her pauper 
classes from her own shoulders to those of her neighbours across the 
ocean. The Marquis of Lansdowne, in a despatch to Lord Derby of 
the 31st of March last, lately laid before Parliament, explains very 
clearly the causes which led the Ontario Government to withdraw 
assistance from pauper immigrants. 


I have now the honour to enclose copy of a Privy Council Orde, in which the 
future policy of the Dominion Government in regard to immigrants from Ireland 
is stated. I would observe that the stipulation that no assisted passages will in 
future be given to ‘inmates of workhouses or persons subsisting on workhouse 
relief’ is intended to guard against the importation, not of persons who during a 
time of temporary difficulty may have been relieved out of the union funds, but of 
persons habituated to such assistance and having the usual attributes of chronic 
pauperism. I have assured my Ministers that it has never been the intention of 
the Irish Government to send such persons to this country ; it is, however, the case 
that, owing to circumstances which I have already described, a widespread impres- 
sion prevails that persons of this class have been designedly sent here. The 
use of the expression ‘ union emigrants’ to distinguish those who have been sent 
out through the agency of the Poor Law unions from those selected by othe. 
agencies has, I think, led to an erroneous impression that the whole of the former 
class are of the pauper type, and consequently objectionable. 

It would, I think, be very desirable that every opportunity should be taken of 
reassuring public opinion here upon this point, and that some steps should be taken, 
such, perhaps, as those indicated by Mr. Hamilton, in his letter of the 7th of 
March, in order to afford evidence of the desire of the Irish Government to meet 
in the fullest possible manner the requirements of the Dominion in these respects. 
An arrangement under which an agent of the Canadian Government would 
personally inspect and, if necessary, investigate the antecedents of the emigrants 
before they proceed to Canada would, I think, be well received. Such an arrange- 
ment might, as Mr. Hamilton suggests, be discussed with the High Commissioner 
on his return to London. 

I observe that in the annual report of the Minister of Agriculture for this year 
it is stated that the charge for inland transportation from Quebec to Manitoba will 
be reduced from $30 to $12. 


The following is the Privy Council Order referred to :— 
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The Committee of the Privy Council have had under consideration a despatch, 
dated the 13th of March, 1884, from the Earl of Derby, covering correspondence 
on the subject of the settlement in Canada of assisted emigrants from Ireland. 

The Acting Minister of Agriculture, to whom the despatch was referred, reports 
that, in view of the fact of the difficulties which were found in the way of satisfac- 
tory settlement of a considerable per centum of the assisted emigrants from the 
congested districts of the south and south-west of Ireland sent out last year by the 
Poor Law unions, arising from the unsuitability or indisposition of those persons 
to earn a subsistence for themselves, and also in view of the fact of the prejudice 
which has been created from this cause against the class of assisted emigrants from 
the districts in question, he recommends that the Dominion-assisted passages should 
not be afforded to inmates of workhouses, nor to persons subsisting on workhouse 
relief, and, further, that the Dominion Government should not take any responsi- 
bility of settling such persons, ; 

The Acting Minister observes if, however, the Irish Emigration Commissioners 
send out such persons it should be upon the understanding that they provide the 
expense of maintenance during the winter in Canada following their arrival, and 
that one or two of the members of each family, and individual emigrants, shall be 
of physical ability to earn a living. 

The Acting Minister states that the arrangement which has hitherto existed as 
respects other classes of emigrants remains. 

The Committee concur in the foregoing report and the recommendations therein 
made, and they respectfully advise that your Excellency be moved to despatch a 
cable message in the sense of this report, if approved; to the Earl of Derby, in 
answer to his depatch of the 15th of March instant. 


The following is the despatch addressed by the Secretary of the 
Department of Immigration, Ontario, to Mr. H. Hodgkin, of Mr. 
Tuke’s Emigration Scheme Committee, on the same subject :— 


Toronto: February 13, 1884, 


Dear Sir,—I have the honour, under instructions from the Hon. the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 27th of 
October last, in reference to the prospects of immigration for the approaching 
season. It was deemed advisable to wait and see how the immigrants sent out 
last year under the auspices of the Imperial Government would fare during the 
winter, before encouraging more of the same class to follow. So far their condition 
is not encouraging, as many of them are now living on charity, and public feeling 
has been somewhat strongly expressed, in the public press and otherwise, concern- 
ing them. This remark really applies to the people sent out by the Unions; but 
they are so closely associated in the public mind with those sent out by you, that 
it will be hard to find employment for either class next summer, as the farmers 
place but little value on their labour, and the people of the cities are afraid of 
laying the foundations of pauperism. What makes matters worse, a considerable 
number of families who went to the United States last summer have been sent 
back to Toronto, and have now to be supported by charity. 

The Ontario Government has, therefore, decided that it will no longer be 
possible to give assistance to any class of workhouse or ‘union’ people either in 
the way of meals or railway passes. This will apply to the agency at Quebec as 
well as to all agencies in this Province, nor will this Department assume the re- 
sponsibility of settling them, or finding employment for them. 

Should you send any of that class on your own responsibility, it may be well to 
appoint an agent here to find work for them, and pay their landing money, &c. 
Indeed, this would appear to the undersigned to be necessary. 

The numbers of union or workhouse people sent out appear to the Commissioner 
to have considerably exceeded the numbers of that class suggested by Major Gaskell, 
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when here, as likely to be forwarded. They are also inferior, as a class, to those 
described by him. Ido not, in any sense, wish to impute to Major Gaskell a desire 
to mislead in any way. The difficulties arising in selection are quite understood 
and appreciated. For these reasons it will not be possible any longer to continue 
the arrangement made with Major Gaskell in reference to the workhouse or union 
people who may be forwarded, and therefore the special privileges which they 
have been granted under that arrangement must necessarily be withdrawn. 

I take the opportunity of stating, for the benefit of your Committee, that while 
there is ample room in this Province for all able-bodied persons of both sexes who 
are willing and able to work, yet these two features are essential to the procuring 
of a livelihood here, namely, ability and willingness to labour. Many persons in 
the older countries drift into the workhouse from their inability or their unwilling- 
ness to earn a livelihood by labour. It is impossible to provide a home here for 
such people. 

I am extremely anxious that you should understand that the foregoing observa- 
tions are not intended to apply to other than workhouse or union people. 

T have, &c. 
H. Hodgkin, Esq., (Signed) Davip Spencer, 
12 Hereford Gardens, Secretary. 
London, W. 


When too late the Irish Government saw how egregiously they 
had blundered, and endeavoured to repair their error by offering to 
take steps which, if adopted in the first instance, would have averted 
all colonial opposition to State-aided immigration. On the 7th of 


March the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
addressed the following despatch to the Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies :— 


With reference to previous correspondence I am directed by the Lord-Lieutenant 
to state that the attention of His Excellency has been called by members of Mr. 
Tuke’s Committee to communications they have received from Mr. Spence, the 
Secretary of the Ontario Emigration Department, of which I enclose a copy. 

His Excellency would be glad if you would be good enough to call the imme- 
diate attention of the Secretary of State for the Colonies to the subject. 

Lists of emigrants are now being made out, and much dissatisfaction would be 
caused if those who are provisionally selected for Canada should subsequently be 
refused. 

His Excellency would be quite prepared, should the Dominion Government 
agree to such a course, to appoint an agent or agents to look after the emigrants on 
their arrival in Canada; but he desires to act entirely in accordance with the 
Dominion Government in the matter, and would be unwilling to take any step 
which has not their entire concurrence and co-operation. 

It further occurs to His Excellency that some arrangement might be made with 
the High Commissioner, under which emigrants desiring to proceed to Canada 
should be personally inspected by agents of the Colonial Government before they 
are finally approved. 

As time is of great importance in this matter His Excellency would suggest 
that the Canadian Government should be communicated with by telegram, or, if 
this is not possible, that a despatch should be sent to them immediately by post, to 
which their answer might be sent by wire. 


It is a pity that the above ideas did not occur sooner to His 
Excellency, and all this frantic haste and excited endeavour to prevent, 
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when too late, the failure of the Government emigration scheme 
might have been avoided. 

We now know why the attempt made by the Government last year 
to assist emigration from Ireland failed so conspicuously. It would 
be well to recapitulate the causes of failure, for, if ever any general 
system of State-directed emigration is to be carried out by this 
country, care must be taken to avoid the errors which the Govern- 
ment were guilty of in 1882-83. The causes of the breakdown then 
were— 

1. Sending out emigrants through the agency of the Poor Law 
Unions. 

2. Sending out paupers without reference to their character or 
physical capabilities, and without finding them employment or 
providing them with the means of subsistence on arrival. 

3. Acting without the thorough co-operation of the colonial 
authorities, and without submitting the emigrants before embarkation 
to the approval of an agent appointed by the colony to which they 
proposed to proceed. 

4. Sending colonists to take possession of virgin land without 
previously preparing the land for cultivation, erecting dwellings, pro- 
viding implements and seed, and enabling the colonists to maintain 
themselves until the first harvest. 

Experience has shown that for the sum of about 100/. an emigrant 
and his family can be sent out from Great Britain to Manitoba, can 
be placed on a 160-acre lot given gratis by the Colonial Government, 
can be supplied with a rough dwelling, implements, seeds, and main- 
tenance until, by the advent of tle crop, he is able to support himself, 
and to begin to repay with interest the money which has been 
advanced to enable him to emigrate. This plan has been most 
successfully carried out by Lady Gordon Cathcart, who, in a letter 
addressed to the writer, accepting the position of a Vice-President of 
the National Association, says :— 

I have for two or three years past realised that for the congested districts of 
the whole of the north and west of Scotland emigration is the only relief and 
alternative, and consequently last year, in the face of many difficulties, was able to 
persuade twelve crofter families to take advantage of a scheme we formulated, 
based upon the lines which were explained by my agent to the meeting lately held 
at Baroness Burdett Coutts’. It was a test scheme, which we hoped, if successful, 
might lead to kinder results, and I am glad to say it has answered beyond our 
most sanguine expectations, so much so that forty-five large families from our 
property on the west coast are leaving to join their friends. . . . I think in the 
end it is a question which the Government will be obliged to consider, and from 
experience (provided suitable families are sent out, who are industrious and anxious 


to get on) I feel certain that in State-aided emigration is to be found one of the 
most effectual and humane reliefs for the sadly overcrowded and poverty-stricken 
districts. 

So high an authority as the Marquis of Lorne, late Governor- 
General of Canada, has shown that it is not only Highland crofters 
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who benefit by removal from overcrowded districts. He has publicly 
stated that men who have lived all their lives in cities and towns, and 
are utterly unacquainted with agriculture, make even better colonists 
than the Highland crofters, and as a proof of his assertion he has 
pointed out the success which has attended the colonising efforts of 
Paisley weavers, as shown by the flourishing condition of the town 
and district of Paisley in Canada, which was colonised by men who 
had never previously left the loom. A little thought will show the 
reason of what would appear to be a paradox. The Highland crofter 
inherits from his ancestors a system of agriculture little removed from 
that practised by the patriarchs of Bible history. He brings with him 
to the colony a mind prejudiced against the adoption of new-fangled 
innovations. He considers the system of agriculture which was good 
enough for his forefathers to be good enough for him. On the other 
hand, the town-bred emigrant, with intelligence sharpened by educa- 
tion and by contact with his fellow-men, and entirely ignorant of 
agriculture, is willing to learn, and is not too proud to avail himself 
of the most effective weapons which science and knowledge can place 
at his disposal in the conflict he has undertaken with nature. Success 
naturally, therefore, attends his efforts. 

It has been said that the working classes of our colonies, being 
in possession of a monopoly of labour, would resent the immigration 
at the expense of the State of additional hands, which would mean a 
lower rate of wage for themselves. _ This is quite possible, and where 
such opposition was sufficiently powerful to make its influence felt, 
and to impress its will on the Colonial Ministry, immigration would 
for the time be checked, in the same way as bas been shown 
would occur did that Ministry for reasons of their own consider it 
advisable for the time to withdraw their representative from the 
Imperial Emigration Commission. Such action on the part of the 
working classes of the colonies would, however, be no novelty, and 
would have just as much and no more effect on the course of emigra- 
tion than similar conduct on the part of the same classes has at 
present. 

For it must not be forgotten that State-directed and aided 
emigration is not a new idea. For years emigration has been aided 
and directed by the Colonial Governments, and in 1820, and again 
after the Crimean war, the Home Government, with a view to esta- 
blishing a line of military settlements between the natives and the 
colonists of the Cape, granted free passages and farms to old soldiers 
and selected families. The novel part of the present suggestion is 
that a permanent system of emigration should be undertaken by the 
mother country in conjunction with the colonies, seeing that the 
former is as much interested in encouraging emigration from her 
shores as the latter can be in welcoming immigration. Whenever 
the working men of a colony, becoming alarmed lest wages should 
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fall, have agitated for a cessation of State aid to emigration, what 
has been the result ? Why, a temporary cessation, with an increased 
emigration, as soon as the passing pressure on wages has been relieved, 


and a reaction set in. : 

It must be remembered that although the working classes of 
a colony may occasionally cry out against the encouragement of 
free trade in labour, there are large and influential classes whose 
interests continually demand an increased supply of labour, and 
in the long run these will carry the day, for their needs are con- 
tinuous, whereas it is}impossible fora new country permanently to 
discourage immigration, unless it desires to see itself rapidly passed 
by in the international advance towards higher stages of civilisation, 
wealth, and influence. As I write, Sydney is passing through one of 
these phases of hostility on the part of the working classes to immi- 
gration. How far this hostility is justified, and how far the labour 
market of New South Wales is really overstocked, may be gathered 
from the following extract of a letter, which appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette of the 21st of June last. It will be seen that causes 
similar to those which have given a temporary check to State-aided 
emigration to Canada are at the bottom of the present agitation 
against immigration in New South Wales. 


New South Wales is at present suffering from a depression in the labour market, 
which is naturally made the most of by the protectionist and anti-immigration 
party. The causes are, however, temporary, and with the general break-up of the 
drought business is again becoming active. The distress has, however, been pro- 
ductive of one good result, by which future immigrants will benefit, since instruc- 
tions have been issued to the Immigration Office to open a register of would-be 
employers, to collect information as to the state of the labour market in the country 
districts. It is almost incredible that such a step was not taken earlier, but it is 
the most eloquent testimony to the capacity of this country to absorb labourers 
that the thousands of immigrants who are landed every year in Sydney should at 
once have disappeared, in spite of the entire absence of anything like an organised 
system of distributing new labour. The present crisis has been brought about 
almost entirely from the want of such a system. Arrangements for largely in- 
creased immigration were made in London early last year, and could not be coun- 
termanded until many of the ships had sailed. The result has been that several 
thousand labourers have been landed in Sydney at a time when the city was filled 
with men who had been driven from their country employments by the drought, 
and that no information was at hand as to the districts in which they could be 
profitably employed. The suspension of numerous public works in consequence of 
the rejection of the proposed property tax through the influence of the trading 
class has also thrown a considerable number of men out of work. There are in all 
about 1,000 men in Sydney who profess themselves unable to find work. Perhaps 
one-half of these are genuinely willing to work, while the rest are loafers. But it 
is a noteworthy fact that only a very small percentage of these 1,000 men are recent 
arrivals in the colony. The large majority are men who have for some cause or 
another proved unsuited to colonial life. It is difficult to get exact figures on this 
point ; but out of the 138 men who have accepted the Government offer of tempo- 
rary sleeping accommodation only five arrived in the country within the last six 
months, Of the 869 immigrants who arrived last week all have already obtained 
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employment, with the exception of a few skilled mechanics. The demand for 
agricultural labour of all sorts is still largely in excess of the supply. The amount 
of genuine distress in the country may also be estimated by the fact that the 
‘starving unemployed’ have refused to accept five shillings a day on temporary 
Government relief works. The country is simply crying out for men, and it is 
pitiable to see the short-sighted efforts of those who are honestly attempting to 
dissuade English workmen from throwing in their lot here. 


No one can seriously suppose that this agitation will have any 
permanent effect on the continued increase in population and wealth 
in New South Wales. The agitation will run its course, and then 
like a river which has been obstructed, the stream of immigration will 
resume its way with increased power and volume. 

The opposition of colonial working men te a properly managed 
State-aided emigration is not likely in the future to be more formid- 
able than it has been in the past, but that opposition will become truly 
dangerous, and will attract to itself the support of the very classes in the 
colonies which would otherwise be the most ardent immigrationists, if 
the British Government should ever undertake State emigration and 
repeat the mistakes they have fallen into in the case of the Irish 
emigrants lately sent to Canada, viz. the despatch of a pauper class 
without proper provision being made for their maintenance on 
arrival, aud the employment of the Poor Law authorities as emigra- 
tion agents. 

The work of emigration and of colonisation should be carefully 
kept clear of all workhouse taint. It is marvellous that the 
Government should not have perceived the necessity of this very 
apparent caution. Let the colonies once suspect that England desires 
to shunt from her shoulders to theirs the burden of her pauper 
classes, and the State organisation of emigration will become im- 
possible for many years to come. Who could blame them ? 

We English are perfectly aware that the blundering on the part of 
our Government, to which attention has been drawn, was only the result 
of red-tapeism and of official unwillingness to step beyond the beaten 
path of precedent in matters relating to the relief of the poorer 
classes, but we cannot expect the colonists to give us credit for such 
superlative inflexibility of temperament, and incapability of altering 
official methods of procedure so as to meet the requirements of novel 
circumstances. 

In the official correspondence above quoted both the Governor- 
General and the Secretary to the Immigration Department, Ontario, 
go out of their way to show that the Dominion Government, as 
well as that of Ontario, had changed its policy in regard to the 
assistance to be given to immigrants solely on account of the 
pauperised and inferior description of emigrants sent out by the Irish 
Unions. Mr. Spence is very careful also to show that his observations 
are not intended to apply to other than Union people, and that there is 
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ample room in Ontario for able-bodied emigrants willing to work. 
It is to be hoped that the experience the Government have gained in 
this badly-managed Irish experiment may not be forgotten, and that 
when the day shall come, as it must shortly, when they shall be 
called upon to institute some system of Imperial emigration for the 
whole of the United Kingdom, they will know how to avoid the errors 
they have been guilty of to-day, and will be careful to work in the 
very closest co-operation with the authorities of the colonies to which 
it is proposed to assist emigration. 

But it may be argued: If private emigration relieves this country 
of that portion of its surplus agricultural and artisan population capable 
of finding the means necessary for its removal, and if our colonies 
object, as they naturally do, to be invaded by an idie, criminal, or 
pauper immigration, who are the people you propose to emigrate ? 

I do not suppose that any one who had personal knowledge of the 
condition of the working classes in our large towns would make such 
an inquiry, but it is quite possible that many may not be aware of the 
present condition of trade, and of the labour market, and may be 
ignorant of the fearful competition existing in the centres of industry, 
which compels large classes of honest, sober, hardworking men and 
women to lead such a bitter struggle for mere existence, that the ac- 
quisition of the actual necessaries of daily life is sufficient to engross 
their fullest energies, and which leaves them without the barest margin 
of time or strength for making any provision against the advent of 
disease and old age, much less for the accumulation of capital. 

As personal knowledge of a subject is infinitely preferable to that 
obtained at second hand, however trustworthy may be the source 
whence the information has been obtained, two members of ‘ The 
National Association for Promoting State-directed Emigration and 
Colonisation’ visited this year three of the docks of London, at the 
hour when the gates are opened and the hands engaged for the day’s 
work. They found large crowds of men besieging the entrance to the 
docks, eager and anxious to obtain work. The gates were opened, the 
hands required engaged, the gates again shut, and 700 disappointed, 
wretched, hungry men were turned away to spend another day of 
enforced idleness and of heart-sickening expectancy. If 700 men were 
dismissed without work in one morning from three dock gates in the 
metropolis, consider what must be the number of the involuntarily 
unemployed throughout the entire kingdom, and then bearing in 
mind that workmen of this class live from hand to mouth, calculate 
if you can the number of women and of helpless children dependent 
for their daily bread upon the wages of these men, and see what a 
vast abyss of suffering, disease, and misery is opening at your feet, 
of which perhaps up to the present time you have been unconscious ; 
then, if you can, be astonished that hatred (insensate, unreasoning 
hatred if you will) should be engendered in the minds of these 
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sufferers against social order, and against that political economy 
which requires, as Mr. Hugh E. Hoare once fitly expressed it, that 
the lowest classes should act as ‘the buffers which interpose between ry 
population and the limits of subsistence.’ a 
In support of the above evidence I shall quote from an article | 
entitled ‘Imperial Emigration,’ written in favour of State emigra- ; 
tion, by Mr. George Potter, which appeared in the April number of ia 












the National Review of 1883. 











It is too often said, but only said by the very ignorant, that a man can always 
work here if he will. Thisis a fallacy. There are thousands of poor men who 
are on the verge of starvation, who would work only too gladly if work was within g 
their reach. . . . Yearly, the state of our labour market is becoming so unwhole- a 
somely overstocked, that it is difficult for even many of the very industrious to Re 
obtain the necessaries of life to support themselves and families. , . . That there is 
a large surplus of labour in the market at the present time will not be denied— be 
except by those who do not take the trouble or have not the means at hand of | 
knowing the facts. i 

Similar evidence has been repeatedly given by the Bishop of a 
Bediord, by East-end clergymen, and by those who come into direct 
contact with the working classes in the overcrowded districts of 
London and of our large towns. Mr. Charington, whose noble efforts . 
on behalf of the poor of East London are well known in connection 
with the East-end Emigration Fund, has frequently stated in public 
that there is an ever-increasing congestion of poverty-stricken people 
in the East of London, many of whom stint themselves of the neces- 
saries of life, in order to be able to scrape together the sum which i} 
the Committee require them to find before they will assist them to 
emigrate. if 
Mr. Potter concludes as follows :-— 
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# 
Emigration to be beneficial to the country, I contend, must of necessity be if 
aided by the State, for the very classes whom the State can best spare are of them- i 
% ‘ i 





selves unable to emigrate from want of the necessary funds. . . . Whether Imperial 
emigration be advanced by # Liberal or Conservative Government, those who move 
in the matter will receive a large amount of support from the working classes, and 
will also earn the blessing of many whose sufferings in this country have been 
most grievous. It cannot be doubted that, to those who occupy themselves with ‘} i 
carrying out this great and good scheme, will be given the greatest gratification Ki 
which any statesman can desire, and that is, the earnest, heartfelt thanks of a happy 













and contented people. 
Hear what another leading representative working-man, but this ; 
time one connected with the agricultural interest, has to say on the fi 
subject. Mr. Alfred Simmons, Secretary of the Kent and Sussex i 
i 


Labourers’ Union, in a pamphlet called ‘ State Emigration: A Reply 
to Lord Derby,’ published by the ‘ National Association for Promoting 
State-directed Emigration and Colonisation,’ says :— 
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Before the urgency of the demand for State emigration and colonisation can be 
appreciated in its fulness, a frank and impartial consideration must be given to 
certain hard facts; and the significance of the logical outcome and the ultimate 
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result upon society of those facts must be clearly faced. To decline to listen to and 
recognise them is folly; to ignore them, a crime. Let us then consider them. 
Notwithstanding the large number of emigrants the population of Great Britain 
is increasing at the rate of nearly 400,000 souls per annum, and Lord Derby has 
recently correctly told us that ‘the volume of our capital and business does not 
increase correspondingly with the population.’ But while the general population 
of the country is thus rapidly increasing, the population of the agricultural districts 
is seriously decreasing. Considerable numbers of agricultural labourers took advan- 
tage of the free ocean passages offered by Queensland, New Zealand, and South 
Australia during the years 1873-82; Lut taking the figures in the bulk, a very 
small proportion of the decrease of the agricultural labouring population is to be 
accredited to emigration. Agricultural labourers have migrated in enormous 
numbers to the large cities and towns and manufacturing and mining districts. 
Dr. G. B. Longstaff affirms that ‘75,000 more persons are born every year in the 
agricultural counties of England—that is to say, three-quarters of a million in ten 
years—than can find employment. Of these three-quarters of a million, about 
600,000 in round numbers settle in the manufacturing and mining counties, in 
London and its suburbs, and only about 150,000 go to the colonies.’ Mr. W. H. 
Paterson, of Durham, who holdz a responsible position among the miners’ associa- 
tions, speaking in October last, said :—‘ I know thousands of men employed in 
mines who have come from the farms, but who would be glad to return to agricul- 
tural work if they could get employment.’ And Mr. Paterson's statement applies 
with equal force to the industries of the cities and towns. In my opinion many 
influences are operating together to drive agricultural people from the farms. Some 
of those influences are denied, and may be debateable; others are admitted, and 
are incontrovertible. It will suffice to refer to two of the latter. Firstly, the 
amassing of farms; secondly, the introduction of agricultural machinery. The first 
is preventible, the second is inevitable; both are enormously influencing the present 
condition and the future of our peasantry. I am personally acquainted with many 
parishes the land in which formerly provided regular employment for from 200 to 
300 labourers, but on which there are now employed not one-half the original 
number, and many of those at present employed are only casually engaged. In 
every department of agriculture the machine has taken the best-paid-for agricul- 
tural work from the labourer. The steam plough, the hay-mowing and hay-making 
machines, the reaping machines, and the threshing machines have not only reduced 
the agricultural labourers’ incomes, but have driven thousands of peasants from 
their country cottage homes into the already overcrowded manufacturing districts. 
It has been the custom to depict the English peasant’s life in glowing colours. 
His cleanly woodbined cottage has been held up for general admiration. The very 
smoke from the cottage chimney, ‘as it curled its silvery career heavenward,’ has 
been surrounded with a halo of romantic moonshine. But what a satire upon 
the imagination of the romancist is the knowledge that tens of thousands of our 
‘happy country couples,’ from want of work—which, interpreted, means want of 
bread—are annually driven from their leafy lanes to swell the ranks, to imbibe 
the pestilential and reeking exhalations, and to observe the horrible immorality of 
the rookeries of the courts, and alleys, end ‘slums’ of our great cities and towns. 
Sentiment is hollow, romance a mockery when placed beside the hard and cruel 
facts that force themselves upon our ‘everyday observation. On all sides it is 
admitted that a large proportion of the agricultural people who migrate to the 
towns degenerate both physically and morally. The process still goes on, and it is 
a topic well worth the attention of the best thinkers, for there is truth in the lines— 


A bold peasantry, a nation’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. 


Thus, then, it is shown that year by year probably from 50,000 to 60,000 
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hungry “people flock into the towns from the agricultural districts from sheer 
inability to secure employment. Besides this influx the towns themselves rapidly 
add to their own populations by natural increase. A third addition to English 
towns arrives in the shape of Irish and Scotch immigrants to the number of upwards 
of 130,000 per annum. A fourth mass reaches us from the Continent—German, 
French, and Italian workpeople—the returns showing an average arrival of (in round 
numbers) 70,000 foreigners per annum. Now, it will hardly be contended that this 
everlasting invasion of our towns by masses of labour-starved people is beneficial, or 
that it can be permitted to continue with impunity and to go on for ever. Some- 
thing must be done, or the only one possible result will ensue. It is simply a 
matter of time. In Manchester it is stated that at this moment there are 10,000 
men out of employment. In Bristol, Liverpool, Leicester, Sheffield, Newcastle, 
and many other of the large provincial cities, thousands lie idle—ragged, starving, 
degenerating. In London—well, every one is supposed to know how things are in 
the ‘slums’ and in East London. All that seems to be wanting is—one capable 
enthusiast, a master mind, bent on what might be styled mischief—and there are 
many others than myself would scarcely care to write down or breathe in public 
what the consequences might be. 


Mr. Simmons concludes : 





Ilere, are thousands of idle hands. There, are millions of acres of fertile but 
idle lands. The two pant to be brought into association. But an ocean divides 
them. We have the money, we have the ships, we have all the machinery and 
power necessary—but we decline to use or apply them. The unemployed and 
helpless ones declare that they wish to go. Our retort is, that we may want them 
here. So here they remain in their squalor and rags and misery—in case ‘ we may 
want them.’ We have great and glorious possessions abroad, but instead of 
peopling them and creating fresh markets for ourselves, we coop up our surplus 
population in idleness, and set off to build better houses for poor souls who cannot 
go to live in them, because their pockets are empty. We can all sympathise with 
and help in the cry for the better housing of the poor; but at the best that is a 
partial remedy. Iimigration provides a permanent and a complete escape from 
poverty for those who accept it. It is a boon to the people who go, a benefit to 
those who stay at home, and an advantage to the colonies where they are received. 
Conducted on a State-directed, joint home and colonial footing, it will assist in 
welding together more firmly the interests and affections of the people located in 
the different sections of the Empire. All this is admitted, but the help necessary 
to secure so much positive good is withheld. As one who is intimately acquainted 
with the feelings and sentiments of the poorest classes both in London and in the 
Provinces, I emphatically assert that help cannot be withheld much longer without 
creating a serious danger to the community. 


If space permitted, I could quote from the speeches of many 
other leaders of the working classes to prove the existence of a 
terrible condition in our large towns of excessive competition, over- 
crowding, starvation, and helplessness, and such representative 
working men as Mr. J. C. Laird, Mr. J. Maudsley, Mr. E. Memmott, 
Mr. H. Rowland, Mr. T. Ashton, and Mr. W. A. Coote, have all 
publicly declared their belief that this curse of over-population might 
easily be turned into a national blessing by the adoption of a well- 
considered scheme of State-directed emigration. But it is not only 
working men who entertain these opinions. Many eminent men of 
different political parties, and of varying religious denominations or 
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lines of thought, have expressed themselves in favour of the adoption 
by the Government of the principle of assisting emigration. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury writes :— 


The best and the fittest means by which these miseries of over-pressure can be 
transmitted into comfort and wise affluence, is obviously by the people spreading 
out—that is, scitiing in other parts of our Greater Britain—-that is, by emigraticn 
to our colonies, This has run its own course so far. But we seem to have now 
yeached a point at which, to enable capable men to take advantage of the best 
opportunities in the best way, some public action of the State in their favour, or 
at least some direction is required in one form or other, 


Cardinal Manning, in reply to an invitation to join the National 
Association for Promoting State-directed Emigration and Colonisation, 
says :—- 


Holding as I do that emigration and colonisation are the extension of the 
miother country, and that in this sense they are the true counteraction of the disin- 
tegrating policy which seems to me to be threatening the Empire, I believe that I 
am in agreement with the Association in its object. If, therefore, you think my 
name in the list of patrons worth having, I shall be happy to give it. I believe 
that the maintenance and consolidation of the Empire is vital to England, and that 
if we lost it we should collapse at home. 


Professor Tyndall, the Earl of Carnarvon, Mr. Spurgeon, the Lord 
Mayor, the Bishop of Bedford, the Marquis of Lorne, the Bishop of 
Carlisle, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, Mr. H. S. Northcote, M.P., Mr. F. D. 
Mocatta, the Dean of Manchester, and other distinguished men, as 
well as several members of both Houses, have declared themselves in 
favour of State emigration. 

The debate in the House of Lords on the 29th of March last, when 
the Earl of Carnarvon moved for copies or extracts of correspondence 
in regard to State-aided emigration to Canada, raised this question at 
one bound from the rank of a mere theory as regards the action of this 
country to that of one of practical politics. The debate showed that 
Loth political parties in the State were prepared to accept the prin- 
ciple of the State direction of emigration, if only the details of 
organisation could be satisfactorily arranged. Lord Derby acknow- 
ledged that ‘if it is right to feed a man when he cannot support 
himself, then there can be no argument on the ground of principle 
against State-aided emigration.’ Again, he said, ‘If it is right in 
regard to poor law relief and national education, clearly there can 
be no argument on ground of principle against transferring labour 
trom one place where it is not wanted to another where it is wanted.’ 
It follows, therefore, from the speeches of Lords Carnarvon and Derby 
that the principle of the demand of the ‘ National Association for 
Promoting State-directed Emigration and Colonisation’ is accepted 
by both political parties in the State. There was no difference 
of opinion between the present Liberal head of the Colonial Office 
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and the late Conservative head of that department, as to the import- 
ance of the question. 

Lord Derby agreed with Lord. Carnarvon that the question is 
one which will grow in importance, and which cannot be discussed 
in an off-hand way. He acknowledged that the subject had never 
been fully discussed in either House of Parliament, and stated that 
he was not inclined to argue in a doctrinaire manner how far State 
assistance should be given. He acknowledged that times and 
circumstances had changed, and that public opinion had of late 
years sanctioned the employment of public funds for objects which 
a few years ago would have been considered beyond the scope of 
Governmental action, and he, without hesitation, declared that the 
ery of communism could not with justice be raised against State- 
directed emigration, unless it were conceded that, by the adoption of 
our present Poor and Educational Laws, we had already entered on 
the path of communism. ‘here was no difference of opinion in the 
House, and can be none, as to the distress in the Kast-end of London, 
but Lord Derby considered that the distress must be looked upon as 
a sad but unavoidable evil, which could not be remedied, although 
always increasing; whilst Lord Carnarvon considered that many of 
the men and women who are now a standing menace to the stability 
of social order, and a disgrace to our civilisation, might become useful 
and prosperous members of society if assisted by Government loan 
to transfer labour, which is not wauted here, to Her Majesty’s colonies, 
where it is greatly needed, and where land is abundant. 

Lord Derby stated that the rate of emigration in 1883 was 
320,000 persons of British and Irish origin, and that this rate was 
greater than it had been at any time since the Irish famine. From 
this fact he argued that there was no necessity for any acceleration 
of this outflow. He omitted, however, to mention that the average 
annual increase of the population during the last ten years is 340,000, 
and as he acknowledged that the labour market in London was already 
overstocked, he should have told us how he intended to deal with the 
annual extra increase of 340,000 souls over and above the number 
which is annually removed by private emigration, for by his own 
showing private emigration does not touch the present over-popula- 
tion of the country by 340,000 souls annually, even at the present 
exceptional high rate of emigration. 

Lord Derby said he did not consider that the colonies could 
absorb more labour, and yet he refuted his own argument by con- 
fessing that the attractive power of a colony is in proportion to the 
bulk of the attracting mass, and that the demand for labour in the 
colonies would increase in the future. Again, he somewhat para- 
doxically remarked that he was not prepared to condemn generally a 
scheme of colonisation by means of which all money advanced to the 
emigrant should be repaid and security obtained by way of mortgage 
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on the land, and yet he stated that colon’sation would probably fail ; 
and he gave as his reason that the places to be colcnised would be 
arranged by persons at a distance. But he did not tell us why these 
places should be arranged by persons at a distance, and why a system 
of colonisation which has proved successful under the management of 
a Scotch lady of fortune, should fail when carried out with all the 
means at its disposa! to enforce repayment which a commission 
appointed by the Government and the colony would possess. 

Lord Derby rightly said that no scheme of State-directed emigra- 
tion could answer without the co-operation of the colonies. This is 
perfectly true; but no one, as far as I am aware, proposes to emigrate 
people from this country either contrary to their own will or to that 
of the colony to which they are sent. I have already shown that 
‘The National Association for Promoting State-directed Emigration 
and Colonisation * lays the greatest stress in its programme on the 
necessity of maintaining in this matter the most complete co-opera- 
tion between the colonies and the mother country. 

Finally, Lord Derby doubted whetherthere was any popular demand 
for State emigration. In answer to this I would point to the composi- 
tion of the ‘ National Association for Promoting State-directed Emi- 
gration and Colonisation,’ which has on its council, besides eminent 
members of the upper and middle classes, representatives of some 


150,000 working men who have expressed themselves in favour of 
Government direction. This National Association was the outcome 
of a meeting of seventy representative working men, held on the 13th 
of October 1883, when the following resolutions were unanimously 
passed :— 


1. Moved by Mr. H. W. Rowland, General Secretary of the Cabdrivers’ Asso- 
ciation, London; seconded by Mr. J. C. Laird, member of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Council and School Board, and President of the Trades Council of that town, and 
supported by Mr. J. Judge of the Leeds Council, and officially representing the 
Leeds branch of the National Union of Boot and Shoe Riveters ; Mr. John Potter, 
member of the Town Council and President of the Trades Council, Maidstone ; 
Mr. J. Strange, of Birmingham; Mr. John Fox, officially representing and Secretary 
of Bristol, West of England and South Wales Trade and Provident Society ; Mr. 
J. Smith, member of London Trades Council; Mr. J. Ambler, representative at 
the Trades Union Congress of the Trades Council, Hull; and Mr. Dyke, of the 
Cabdrivers’ Co-operative Association :— 

‘ That this Conference of representative working men strongly declares in favour 
of State-directed emigration to the British Colonies.’ 

2. Moved by Mr. James Maudsley, officially representing the Manchester and 
Salford Trades Council and the Amalgamated Association of Cotton Spinners, 
Manchester ; seconded by Mr. Edward Memmott, President of and officially 
representing the Sheffield Trades Council ; and supported by Mr. W. I. Patterson, 
Financial Secretary of the Miners’ Association, Durham; Mr. D. Merrick, President 
of the Trades Council, and President of Trades Union Congress for 1878; Mr. 
Beech, officially representing Amalgamated Trades Council, Oldham; and Mr. T. 
Pilcher, member of Folkestone School Board, and Chairman of Kent and Sussex 
Labourers’ Union :— 
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‘ That seeing the large number of unemployed and indigent people amassed in 
our cities and towns, the attention of the Government be urgently directed to the 
necessity that exists for facilities to enable such people to proceed to, and settle in ie 
our colonies,’ i: 

Since then influential meetings have been held in the London a 
Mansion House and in the Town Halls of Newcastle-on-Tyne and ' 
Manchester, and in all cases similar resolutions have been passed. 
In London and Manchester the resolutions were passed unanimously 
or nem. con., though the Mayor of Manchester, who was in the chair 
at the latter meeting, spoke several times strongly against the motion, 
whilst in Newcastle only about a dozen dissentients voted against the 
resolutions in a crowded meeting. 

‘The National Association for Promoting State-directed Emi- 
gration and Colonisation’ is organising a series of meetings to be 
held in all the large provincial towns of England, and invites assist- 
ance, both personal and pecuniary, towards the formation of such a 
strong public opinion in favour of State emigration as may encourage 
the Government to bring forward a well-considered scheme for the 
alleviation of the congested condition of our over-populated country. 

Whether there is or is not a demand for the State direction of 
emigration, of this I am confident, that means must be found, and 
that quickly, to put an end to the fearful struggle for life which is to 
be met with in the East and South of London and in most of our 
large towns. The disease has got beyond the power of private 
efforts, and has assumed proportions too gigantic to be dealt with by 
any power short of a government or a powerful municipality. 

Starving men are not to be argued with, nor are they likely to 
acquiesce quietly in Lord Derby’s fatalistic theory, that their condi- 
tion is the inevitable result of economic conditions which are to be 
deplored but cannot be altered. 

Whether the Government like it or not, they will have to take 
into their serious consideration how best to relieve this deplorable 
congestion of population in our large towns; and the adoption of 
some well-considered scheme of State-directed emigration appears to 
me the only remedy for effectually dealing with a social malady 
which, if allowed to continue unchecked, must inevitably end in some 
fatal national catastrophe. 
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(President and Chairman of the National Association for Promoting 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


KARLSBAD: THE QUEEN OCF BOHEMIAN 
WATERING PLACES. 


Dr. Macruerson, in his Baths and Wells of Europe, says that 
Karlsbad is, in many respects, the most striking bath in Europe, and 
one of the most frequented. Last year it was visited by upwards of 
20,600 persons, who all stayed longer than a week, and who drank or 
bathed in the waters. The proportion of English-speaking visitors 
was very small. Our countrymen have long flocked to the baths and 
springs of Auvergne, Savoy, and the Pyrenees ; to those of Spa, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Wiesbaden, and Ems; to those of Baden-Baden, Kreuznach, 
Homburg, Kissingen, and St. Moritz. The mineral waters of 
Bohemia, of which Franzensbad, Marienbad, and Karlsbad are the 
most famous, find but little favour in the eyes of English mineral 
water-drinkers. One reason for this may be that these waters are 
but imperfectly known to English physicians ; another, and perhaps 
the chief reason, may be that it is not yet the fashion for holiday- 
makers and health-seekers to visit them. Out of the 20,000 strangers 
who visited Karlsbad last year in order to be cured of some ailment, 
not more than 767 were English. Those who were citizens of the 
United States numbered 870; as many as 19 came from far distant 
Australia ; the total number of English-speaking visitors, exclusive of 
the tourists who may have spent a day or two there, being 1,656. At 
some of the watering-places named above the language most fre- 
quently heard during the season is English. At Karlsbad, on the 
contrary, English is the foreign tongue least spoken throughout the 
year. 

There is no evidence that the mineral springs of Karlsbad were 
known to the Romans. Most of the mineral springs, which are still 
in high repute, were discovered and used by these conquerors of the 
world, who seem to have had as keen eyes and as great a liking for 
mineral waters as the North American Indians. Compared with 
Wiesbaden, for example, Karlsbad may be called a modern bath; yet, 
as it has been a place of resort for invalids during six centuries, it 
stands high in the list of long-frequented and renowned baths. As 
is not unusual in the case of mineral springs, a fabulous story is con- 
nected with the discovery of the Karlsbad waters. The story runs 
that, on the 23rd day of June 1370, the Emperor, Charles the 
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Fourth, was hunting the stag near the place where Karlsbad now 
stands. The animal which he pursued suddenly leapt into a valley, 
whither the hounds followed it. On the hunters descending to the 
bottom of the valley, they saw the hounds struggling for their lives 
in a hnge natural caldron of seething water. This is the spring 
called the ‘Spradel,’ which spouts several feet from the ground in 
the form of a small geyser. The temperature of the water is 165° 
Fahrenheit. That the Emperor might have been hunting on the 
day named is probable, and that his hounds might have been scalded 
in the hot water is not impossible; but that the ‘ Sprudel’ was then 
discovered is disproved by the fact of the hot waters of Karlsbad 
having ‘been known to King John, the Emperor’s father. It is 
plausibly conjectured that the Emperor Charles the Fourth was 
really one of the early users of the Karlsbad waters, and that, con- 
sequently, the place was named after him. He was but the first of a 
long array of crowned heads who have visited Karlsbad for their 
health’s sake. Amongst these royal personages are numbered: 
Frederick the First of Prussia; Peter the Great ; King Augustus the 
First of Poland ; the Emperor Charles the Sixth; King Frederick 
William the First of Prussia; the Emperor Joseph the Second; the 
Empress Maria Ludovika; the King of Saxony; the Emperor 
Francis the Second and his daughter, the Empress Maria Louisa, 
second wife of Bonaparte; King Frederick William the Third of 
Prussia, and his successor, the present German Emperor. Whilst 
Francis the Second was King of Naples, he was a frequent visitor to 
Karlsbad ; last year he returned as Duke of Castro. Last year the 
ex-Empress Eugenie was a visitor for the first time; this year she 
has returned to drink the waters. Quite as important is it to note 
the names of visitors which will be treasured with gratitude and 
pride when the names of many royal personages are forgotten or 
despised. Amongst them are those of Sebastian Bach and Beetho- 
ven; Catalani, Sontag, Paganini, and David Strauss; Gellert, 
Kotzebue, Fichte, and Schelling; Herder, Goethe, and Schiller; 
Korner, Geibel, Auerbach, and Tourgenieff; Chateaubriand and 
Gervinus. Prince Bliicher visited Karlsbad two years after Waterloo ; 
and Prince Bismarck two years before Sadowa. Of the former the 
story is told that, after arriving and taking the waters, he exclaimed : 
‘I was always the deadly foe of water-drinking, yet the devil has 
brought me here to swallow water as a matter of duty.’ 

Till the year 1756 no regular record of the visitors was kept. 
In that year they numbered 134; in 1883 they numbered 20,692. 
3ut it is clear that many invalids resorted to Karlsbad in the olden 
days. Lobkowitz, who died in 1510, wrote a Latin ode in praise 
of the Karlsbad waters. He said in that ode that their virtues 
merited the highest honours the Muse could bestow; that they were 
great natural marvels as well as most valuable natural products ; 
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that their use restored vigour to the frame and limbs of the aged, 
and revived in the maidens’ pale cheeks the rosy tints of health. 
Perhaps the most curious thing in connection with these waters is 
that, for two centuries after their medicinal character was known; 
they were exclusively used externally ; not till 1520 was their internal 
use advocated, and not till later did it become common. At present, 
though many patients take baths, the majority only drink the 
waters. That the baths could not fail to produce some effect is 
apparent from the way in which they were used. Dr. Summer, who 
wrote in 1571, gives the following account of bathing in his day :— 


When a breaking out over the body and skin has to be induced, the patient 
must bathe for ten or eleven howrs a day, beginning with a few hours the first day, 
bathing for three hours in the forenoon, and two in the afternoon, increasing the 
time by one, two, three, and more hours afterwards, till the breaking out shall have 
occurred. The water must not be so cold as to cause a chill to the patient, but it 
is to be tepid only, and not so warm as to cause perspiration. When the breaking 
out on the skin has taken place, the patient is to leave the bath, cover himself well 
with clothes, and walk up and down in a moderately warm room; or, if this be a 
trouble to him, he is to lie in bed in order that the evil humours may flow out. 
After an hour or two he is to return to the bath, where he is to remain an hour or 
more, and then get out again, and remain in his room so that the evil humours may 
recommence to flow. Thereafter he is to return to the bath, remaining there for 
an hour as before, and this he is to do, as far as may be practicable, four or five times 
and during two, three, or more days, till the evil humours cease to flow. When this 
happens he is to bathe again in warm water, not in the water which caused the 
breaking out, but in other and unused water. On the first day this water is not to be 
very warm, but must be cooled down, yet it should be a little warmer than the tepid 
water which caused the breaking out. Afterwards he is to bathe for a longer time each 
day in warmer water, till the skin isdrawn together again. When the patient begins 
to bathe in warm water he is to bathe four or five times a day for fifteen or thirty 
minutes at a time, and, when he leaves the bath, heis to remain for an hour in a warm 
room. During the following days he is to prolong his stayinthe bath from day to day.! 


Few invalids and few maladies could long resist this heroic treat- 
ment ; either the patients would get well or die. Perhaps the skins 
of those who never washed themselves may have required more 
powerful measures than would be requisite for persons who now culti- 
vate bodily cleanliness. It is noteworthy that the original mode of 
treating disease was the same at Karlsbad as that which is in vogue 
amongst the North American Indians. They seldom wash themselves 
till they feel ill, and then if they find a hot spring, such as I have 
seen in Southern Colorado or New Mexico, they remain in it for 
hours together till they are parboiled and cured. 

Two centuries after invalids had been boiled or baked at Karls- 
bad, Dr. Payer, a physician there, introduced a new method of treat- 


1 This extract is translated from the old German, quoted by the late Dr. Eduard 
Hlawacek, in his work upon Karlsbad, which is the most comprehensive one on the 
subject that exists. The edition which I have used, and from which I quote, is the 
fourteenth, which is edited by Dr. Julius Hofmann, and is brought down to the 
present year. There is no English translation of the work. 
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ment. In his book, published in 1522, he says: ‘I have remarked 
that this water should be drunk. However, as it has chiefly been 
used for bathing, and seldom for drinking purposes, many persons 
will consider my statement a novelty.’ Dr. Payer, who was a con- 
temporary of Paracelsus, appears to have been far in advance of his 
age; many of his suggestions and conclusions being applicable and 
correct at the present day. The greatest change since his time con- 
sists in the diminished quantity of water taken by each patient, and 
particularly in the abandonment of a preliminary course of medicine. 
The old custom was to prepare the system for drinking or bathing in 
mineral waters by means of a drastic physicking. This was as com- 
mon in France as in Germany. Indeed, the extreme to which it was 
carried in France is exemplified in the following account given by 
Boileau to Racine, which Dr. Macpherson has reproduced :—‘ I have 
been purged and bled, and have not failed to comply with all the 
formalities required before commencing the use of the waters. The 
medicine which I have taken to-day has, as they pleasantly say, done 
me all the good in the world, for it has made me faint four or five 
times, and rendered me so weak that I can scarcely stand.’ Up to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century it was the rule at Karlsbad to 
subject the patient to a course of violent purgatives. Then the 
patient drank mineral waters for seven days, bathing for the next 
seven without drinking the water. The water-drinking was a most 
serious matter. Dr. Hoffmann, writing in 1705, says that no more 
than fifteen to eighteen glasses should be drunk the first day, but 
that later on the number should be increased to thirty, and, in certain 
cases, to forty glasses. Dr. Tilling, writing in 1756, records that he 
himself drank from fifty to sixty glasses in the course of two hours. 
Dr. Sangrado never prescribed warm water on a more extensive scale, 
and the puzzle is how the patients managed to swallow and retain 
these large quantities of warm mineral waters. I have read that the 
natives of the Queen Charlotte Islands try to cure themselves of ail- 
ments by drinking a bucket or two of sea water; but, then, they never 
expect to retain so much water long in their stomachs, whereas the 
patients at Karlsbad did not drink large doses of water in order 
to make themselves sick. The explanation is, that they drank so 
many glasses of water in a warm room, and that much of it passed 
off in perspiration, just as in the case of water drunk in a Turkish 
bath. Indeed, the patients were expressly ordered to remain quiet 
so as to perspire the more freely. Dr. David Becher, one of the 
leading physicians of his day, set himself in 1777 to oppese the old 
custom, insisting that the preferable method of taking the waters 
was at the springs. He was laughed at and denounced as a reckless 
innovator by the admirers of the ancient ways, yet his views and 
advice prevailed and were followed in the end. It may be noted in 
passing, that not only human beings were enjoined to use the waters 
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for their health’s sake, but that the virtues of these waters were sup- 
posed to be as advantageous to the lower animals; the ‘ Mublbrunn,’ 
which is now a favourite one with water-drinkers, was long used ex- 
clusively as a.bath for sick horses, dogs, and cattle. Whilst this 
practice has long been abandoned here, it has been revived in the Far 
West of North America. Major Shepherd states in his Prairie Expe- 
riences that ‘some men put their sheep through the natural hot 
mineral waters which abound in the West. Each farmer will swear 
by his own particular spring. It cures the scab in sheep, removes 
corns and rheumatism in men, and is efficacious universally.’ 

Though Dr. Becher did much to improve the medical practice of his 
time, he approved of larger quantities of water being swallowed than 
his successors would deem expedient. He wrote that, while no fixed 
dose could be said to be suitable in all cases, the highest limit was 
twenty glasses, and that from twelve to fifteen was a reasonable 
quantity. Dr. Hlawacek rightly remarks that this was no small dose, 
adding that, when he commenced practice in 1834, the ordinary dose 
was ten to fifteen glasses, that this was afterwards reduced to eight, 
and later to six as the maximum. The ordinary dose is now from 
three to four. The old custom of drinking the water indoors has been 
so far revived that many patients are ordered to drink a glassful 
cold before they leave their rooms to go to the springs. At all times 
the regulation of diet has had a prominent place in the-treatment. 
The truth is that many persons resort to Karlsbad because they have 
lived too freely and become too fat. For such persons, a part of the 
eure consists in enforced abstinence from certain kinds of food and 
liquid. Even those who suffer from impaired appetites and want of 
flesh, and who have always been very moderate in eating and drink- 
ing, are strictly forbidden to eat and drink certain things. They are 
told that butter and cheese, salad, uncooked fruit, and beer must be 
avoided on pain of death, whilst they are drinking the waters. Stories 
as horrible and as true as the ghost stories told by superstitious nurses 
to frighten naughty children are current about the fate of water 
drinkers who have eaten forbidden dainties. One of these is to the 
effect that an Englishman, who was rash enough to disregard his 
doctor’s orders, died suddenly after eating three cherries! Other 
persons are said to have nearly lost their lives by eating butter or 
drinking a glass of beer. Yet, while butter is pronounced unwhole- 
some now, it was recommended to be eaten in former days ; a writer 
in 1710 said it was a proper thing, at the end of each meal, to eat a 
quantity of fresh butter, over which caraway seeds were strewed. The 
same writer advised patients to eat roast meat at their early dinner, 
boiled meat at their early supper, and to drink well-fermented beer. 
Whilst there can be no doubt that fixed rules of diet may prove ad- 
vantageous in some cases, it is as certain that the rules which apply 
to particular persons cannot be equally applicable to others. Patients 
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come here from Russia, Italy, France, Germany, England, America, 
and other countries. In each of these countries the mode of living 
differs, and the wise physician, instead of laying down uniform rules, 
has to consider the constitution and habits of each individual. Those 
who act otherwise are as foolish as the physician who, in the last 
century, believed that all diseases had their origin in the itch. If a 
patient admitted that he had suffered from that malady, he was 
treated with the greatest care; but, till this admission was extorted 
from him, he received no attention. There are few things that may 
not be eaten when taking a course of Karlsbad waters, provided 
moderation be practised, and provided the patient has no malady 
rendering certain articles of food injurious to him at all times. 

By way of illustrating the sort of diet which is recommended to 
patients in Karlsbad, I may summarise the directions given by Dr. 
Hlawacek, who was a practising physician for upwards of forty years 
there, and whose book entitled Kwrlsbad contains the results of his per- 
sonal observation and long experience. For breakfast he recommends 
from one to two cups of coffee and milk, chocolate or cocoa, accom- 
panied with two very small rolls, which, he is careful to add, will 
cost two kreutzers, or less than a penny each. He strictly forbids 
cream being substituted for milk ; but he laments that the liking for 
cream is too strong to be easily overcome, saying that it is easier to 
wash a blackamoor white than to uproot the Karlsbad taste for coffee 
with cream. Dinner, he says, is to consist of three courses only— 
soup, meat, and a dish of vegetables ; in place of vegetables, stewed 
fruit or a light pudding may be taken. He objects to patients dining 
at the table @héte, on the ground that they may be tempted to over- 
eat themselves. There is no fear of anyone succumbing to the attrac- 
tions of a table d’héte, as one cannot be found in any Karlsbad hotel. 
The soup must be very simple, and free from fat. The meat may 
consist of tender beef, veal, lamb, or mutton; of pigeons, fowls, capons, 
pheasants, partridges, or ducks; but the skin of these birds is on no 
account to be eaten. Hare and venison are prohibited. Such fish as 
trout, pike, and carp may be eaten; but here, again, the skin is to be 
left untouched—a piece of advice which English readers will deem 
quite superfluous. The vegetables he allows are spinach, carrots, 
cauliflower, green peas, French beans, asparagus, and mashed potatoes. 
Stewed cherries, plums, apricots, and strawberries are permitted, but 
all pastry is condemned, especially the sweet biscuits, which are known 
in Karlsbad as ‘ Oblaten,’ and which have recently been introduced 
into England under the name of Karlsbad biscuits. In exceptional 
cases, Dr. Hlawacek permits such raw fruit to be eaten as straw- 


berries, ripe grapes, and sweet oranges. He holds that white byeat _ 
entire 


should be eaten in preference to black—a preference which igaff 
accord with the English taste—and he thinks that stale ead is the 
most wholesome—an opinion which many English people share. 
Vor. XVI.—No. 93. 3H i 
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Water he pronounces the best drink; after it he ranks weak wine 
and water. The wine chosen may be either Austrian, Bohemian, 
Hungarian, Moselle, or Medoc, but the quantity drunk must not 
exceed half a bottle daily. In exceptional cases he permits patients 
to drink a glass or two of champagne, or a glass of good light beer. 
Between dinner and supper some Germans are in the habit of taking 
a light meal called ‘ vesperbrod,’ which corresponds with the English 
five o'clock tea. It seems that coffee with cream is the favourite 
drink at this meal, and that a roll is eaten at the sametime. Dr. 
Hlawacek disapproves of the coffee, the cream, and the roll, and he 
advises sensible persons to take, instead of them, a glass or two of 
aérated water. This, he says, will do them as much good as the 
other would do them harm. Supper is to consist of soup, a roll, some 
stewed fruit, or, at the outside, of two soft-boiled eggs. Those who 
want something more substantial may eat a slice of raw ham, a per- 
mission of which English patients will be slow to avail themselves. 
At supper, water is again recommended as the only drink; but those 
who are fond of tea may take it instead, provided it be tepid and 
very weak, as it usually is in Karlsbad. Those who prefer beer to 
soup may substitute the one for the other; but those who want to 
give the mineral water the best chance of working an effectual cure 
are advised to go to bed fasting, unless, as is most probable, they 
should suffer severely from the pangs of hunger. 

Dr. Hlawacek is careful to provide a mental as well as a physical 
régime for Karlsbad patients. He appears to think that, if invalids 
do not keep up their spirits, they will not get up their strength. H: 
says they should throw off all worldly cares and live for their health’s 
sake, without thinking too much about their ailments; that they 
should arrange for having regular letters from their families, but 
should not exhaust themselves by writing too much in return. He 
warns them against ‘the medical vampires’ who get into conversa- 
tion with patients, make them dissatisfied with their medical ad- 
visers, and give them bad advice generally. He advises patients to 
confine their reading to light literature, and especially to newspapers, 
which he considers the lightest of all reading. If they will play at 
cards, they must not play for high stakes or for several hours at a 
time; they would be better employed, he thinks, in playing billiards 
or, best of all, in taking walks and enjoying the beauties of Nature. 
After the labours of the day are over, the patient is allowed to go to 
bed. However drowsy he may feel during the day, he must resist 
temptation and keep awake by bathing the face in cold water or 
smelling eau-de-Cologne. Those who have had very bad nights may 
indulge in a nap for half an hour after dinner, but they are warned 
that to do so habitually is dangerous. Sensible persons are expected 
to go to bed at nine and get up at five. In this case they can act 
sensibly with the greater ease if they have strictly followed Dr. 
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Hlawacek’s advice and abstained from taking anything after their 
dinner at one o’clock except a walk and a glass or two of aérated 
water. Famished and fatigued, they will regard bed as the best of 
all places, and sleep as a true comforter. 

Patients are told not only what to eat, drink, and avoid, but they 
are also minutely instructed how to act in other matters of lesser 
moment. Their clothing must be neither too heavy and warm, nor 
too light and tight, the compression of the body or neck impeding 
the circulation, a piece of knowledge which may have been acquired 
by most patients before reading Dr. Hlawacek’s book. As the weather 
is changeable at Karlsbad, they must not come without overcoats and 
warm clothes. No provision is made for the cases of those who, being 
ignorant that the weather is changeable, omitted to bring warm 
clothing with them. Dr. Hlawacek writes: ‘ Precautions should be 
taken lest those who take long walks during unsettled weather should 
be unprotected when a sudden shower of rain falls.’ This is a round- 
about way of saying,‘ When you go for a walk, carry an umbrella.’ 
Young people are allowed to dance whilst they are at Karlsbad, pro- 
vided they do so in moderation; a gentle movement of the body 
being beneficial rather than otherwise. Smoking is also permitted to 
regular smokers. They must be careful, however, to smoke good light 
cigars or tobacco, and they must not smoke all day long. No one is 
to smoke more than four cigars and from two to three pipes. Nor is 
anyone to smoke before breakfast and on the way to the springs. 
Those who suffer from catarrh of the stomach, a malady often brought 
on by excessive smoking, and one which causes many persons to take 
the Karlsbad waters, are enjoined to cease smoking altogether. This 
injunction will give most smokers the less uneasiness, as they will 
find it very hard, if not impossible, to procure good cigars in Karls- 
bad. Dr. Hlawacek advises patients to live in rooms which are light, 
airy, and free from draughts and damp, advice which is thoroughly 
sensible, if somewhat superfluous; but there may be more need of 
the further advice to give up taking medicine in order that the 
healing action of the waters may not be interfered with. 

Before noticing the different springs and the place itself, I may 
give some interesting particulars concerning two distinguished 
visitors, one of them being Peter the Great, the other Goethe. Those 
concerning the former I have found in a lecture delivered by the 
chief priest Kustodieff before a meeting of Russians held at Karlsbad 
in honour of Peter the Great’s two hundredth birthday. Peter first 
visited Karlsbad in October 1711, doing so with a view to drink the 
waters; but nothing definite is known about his malady. From a 
picture of the period a notion may be formed of the manner in which 
he took the waters. A room is there shown in which there is a bed, 
and on the wall a board on which to chalk the number of glasses 
taken. There are three rows of figures, the third is blurred, but the 
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second indicates the number 23. An anecdote is preserved which 
shows why the Czar Peter had to be careful in noting the number of 
glasses. When the Doctor first saw him he ordered that the Czar 
should begin by drinking three glasses. The Czar understood him 
to mean three pitchers, and selected, out of the pitchers used for 
bringing water from the ‘ Sprudel’ to his lodging, the one which he 
thought the best for the purpose of drinking. Lying in bed he 
swallowed the contents of one pitcher and had nearly finished those 
of a second when the Doctor entered the room. The Czar said to 
him : ‘I think I shall empty the second pitcher, but I cannot possibly 
manage to get down the contents of the third.’ The Doctor was 
astounded and hastened to explain the mistake. As the archives 
of Karlsbad were destroyed by fire in 1759, many of the particulars 
concerning the Czar’s sojourn are lost; but the records of Teplitz 
have been preserved, and they contain the following anecdote of the 
Czar, who went thither from Karlsbad to take the baths. He arrived 
at Teplitz on the 5th of November, 1712, and took a bath that day. 
Although the temperature of the water was 110° Fahrenheit, he ordered 
a stove to be placed in the bathroom and heated toa high pitch, 
and, before entering the hot water, he swallowed a large quantity of 
brandy. Each time he took a bath he remained several hours in it. 
In the absence of more precise information, it may be inferred that 
over-doses of brandy may have occasioned the Czar’s ailment. He 
was as assiduous at his devotions asin drinking. There being no 
Greek church at Karlsbad then, he was accustomed to go daily up 
the side of the valley, kneel before a cross placed there, and say his 
prayers, whilst his attendants kept away intruders. He worked as a 
mason at a house then building, and he competed for and carried off 
the prize at a shooting match. On both occasions he displayed his 
hasty temper. A mason regarding him, as he thought, in a con- 
temptuous fashion, he threw a trowel-full of mortar in the poor 
man’s face. Learning afterwards that, instead of meaning disre- 
spect, the mason meant to express his astonishment at seeing so 
great a man working with a trowel asa mason, the Czar repented 
him of his haste and of the injury done to the mason, and made him 
a present. Jn like manner he was so enraged at the applause of a 
spectator of his shooting, who was really surprised at his skill but 
was supposed by the Czar to have made so much noise in order to 
distract his attention, that he fired at, but happily missed him. 
When told of the over-enthusiastic spectator’s real intention, he made 
amends by a gift. It was nearly as dangerous to applaud the Czar 
too vigorously as it was to oppose any of his whims. Amongst the 
mementoes of his stay at Karlsbad are an ivory snuff-box and the 
legs of a table fashioned by himself at a turning lathe. A spot on 
the hill-slope to which he rode on a bare-backed horse is named 
after him. Most noteworthy, however, of all the circumstances con- 
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nected with his stay at Karlsbad was that, when he visited it in 1712 
for the second time, he then renewed and continued the personal 
acquaintance with Leibnitz, which he had first made at Torgau in 
1711. At Karlsbad, the Czar took counsel with the great philosopher 
as to the reforms to be introduced into Russia. He made Leibnitz 
a Privy Councillor, with a yearly pension of one thousand thalers, or 
1501. Leibnitz gave the Czar much good advice in return; but not 
even a philosopher like Leibnitz, or a Czar like Peter, can transform 
the habits and manners of a whole people ; hence progress in Russia has 
necessarily been more gradual than was expected by the philosopher and 
the sovereign who discussed at Karlsbad the best way in which to 
raise the Russian nation to a level with the other nations of Europe. 
Amongst Czars, Peter was a great man; Goethe was far greater 
than Peter, because he was a great man amongst men. It is, indeed, no 
small honour to Karlsbad that it was one of Goethe’s favourite places 
of resort, that there he planned and wrote some of his best works, 
and that there he acquired that stock of health which lightened his 
labours and lengthened his life. He was thirty-six years old when 
he visited Karlsbad for the first time. This was in 1785. He was 
seventy-four when, in 1823, he paid his last visit to it. A painful 
affection of the kidneys, from which he suffered early in life, was the 
reason why he sought for relief in the healing waters of Karlsbad, 
and, happily, he found what he sought. Twelve times, at longer or 
shorter intervals, did Goethe take a course of the Karlsbad waters. 
He wrote to Frau von Stein in 1785 that the waters which he drank 
and in which he bathed suited him very well, and that the necessity 
of being obliged to keep company with his fellows had a beneficial 
effect upon him; all things having tended, the ladies included, to 
render his stay agreeable and interesting. The following year he 
returned and occupied himself with preparing for the press a collected 
edition of his works. He told the Duke of Saxe Weimar that the 
second year’s use of the waters had greatly improved his health; he 
started off from Karlsbad on the 3rd of September, 1786, in good 
health and spirits, on his long-contemplated journey to Italy. He 
stole away, as he says, very early in the morning, and without even 
saying good-bye to his friends, lest they should seek to detain him 
longer. He did not return to Karlsbad for nine years. In a letter 
to Schiller, written in July 1795, he says that he was welcomed as a 
famous author, but that some persons confounded him with another 
writer of the day. Thus a charming lady told him that she had read 
his last work with the greatest pleasure, and that ‘ Ardinghello’ had 
interested her in the highest degree—the actual author of this 
romance being Heinse. In another letter he records that the waters 
were effecting a cure, and that he scrupulously observed the prescribed 
rules—getting up at five, passing his days in idleness, mixing with 
the people, and enjoying much conversation, and some adventures. 
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That he was not wholly idle is shown by his adding that he had 
written the fifth book of Wilhelm Meister, and was about to finish 
the sixth. Eleven years passed away before Goethe, for the fourth 
time, visited Karlsbad. This was in 1806. He put up at the 
‘Three Moors,’ a lodging-house to which he always returned ; partly, 
it is alleged, out of a special liking for the landlady, Frau Heilling- 
gotter. He was then fifty-seven, and his visit was the result of 
medical orders, his own opinion being that the waters would not do 
him any good this time. However, he was so much, and so speedily 
the better for his visit that he regretted having postponed it so long. 
On this occasion, as on other occasions, he busied himself with study- 
ing botany, mineralogy, and geology. The curious geological forma- 
tion of the valley in which Karlsbad lies and through which the 
Tepel flows, interesting him exceedingly, and he was assiduous in 
investigating the origin of the mineral waters. He said that he 
never left this place without an addition to his stock of information. 
Later he wrote an essay on the ‘ Bohemian mountain range,’ which 
became the guide to explorers of it. He wrote to Herr Voigt on the 
12th of July that— 


the waters suit me very well, and I do not desire to be better than I am now, 
if it would only last. Miiller, the stonecutter, is the same old man, and he has 
been induced by the new mineralogists to strive after some novelty ; he has really 
collected some very pretty things, and I shall bring away with me a set of them for 
my cabinet. Up to the present time the visitors’ list shows that 542 persons have 
arrived; as in former years they belong to all nations, conditions, and creeds, and 
they all use the warm springs for the recovery of their health. This year the 
‘ Neubrunn’ is the most fashionable, because it specially suits the gentler sex. 


A few days later he informed Frau von Stein: ‘I am in capital con- 
dition. My health has been re-established without the aid of physic, 
and solely by drinking and bathing in the waters.’ He adds that the 
number of visitors had increased to 650. Leaving Karlsbad and 
Bohemia early in August, Goethe remarked that their peacefulness 
gave him the impression of being in the land of Goshen. The year 
1806 was not a quiet one elsewhere. Returning in the following 
year, Goethe wrote a pamphlet on the mineralogy of Karlsbad, which 
was printed there. The waters continued to benefit him, only a 
change was made in the treatment; he gave up taking those of the 
hot ‘ Sprudel,’ and drank the cooler waters of other springs. He was 
very ill on arriving, and he became worse owing to a mistake in using 
the waters ; however, he was restored to good health in six weeks’ 
time. He wrote some of his minor works during this visit. His son 
and the Dukes of Coburg and Saxe Weimar were visitors at the same 
time. The only things worthy of note in his visit during 1808 is a 
passage in a letter to Knebel to the effect that he had given up read- 
ing the newspapers, as they contained so much that was false and 
misleading, and that his friends kept him perfectly well informed 
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about the news of the day. He remarks, too, that the threatening 
aspect and uncertain state of affairs rendered strangers chary of dis- 
cussing political matters. One of the Karlsbad industries, one, too, 
which is still prosecuted, though the competition of machinery ren- 
ders it daily more unprofitable, is pin-making. The Karlsbad: pins 
have always been in request, and this will explain the following short 
passage in a letter from Goethe to Frau von Stein: ‘I am very well. 
Along with this you will receive a pound of pins, costing 2 thalers 
12 groschen (about 7s.), owing to the dearness of brass. Brass is no 
longer drawn into wire, being too much in demand for cannon.’ 
Again, writing on the 16th of August, he says :— 


I am well, and have no reason to be dissatisfied with thissummer. I have had 
the experience of all sorts of society, from the most complete solitude to the greatest 
noise and bustle, succeeded by solitude again. Thus the summer season at a water- 
ing-place bears a close resemblance to man’s life. So it has been as regards the 
weather. The finest May days, rain, heat, and damp, misty evenings, anticipating 
those of autumn, and the most beautiful moonlight nights, succeeding each other; 
these we find everywhere, yet in the mountain range and valleys of this locality 
one is the more impressed with them, as they affect us in a more characteristic 
fashion. At times the heat is like that of an oven, and the rain is like a deluge. 


Goethe notes that the Duke of Gotha, who was then at Karlsbad, 
had the bad habit of always making one of his guests the butt of his 
wit and ridicule, but that the Duke spared him. He expresses his 
surprise at the occasional flashes of clever observation and repartee 
which the Duke displayed in company. Goethe also records that he 
worked as hard at this time as if he had still to make his way in the 
world. He spent three months and a half in Karlsbad during 1808. 
Revisiting it in 1810, he was there when the Empress Maria Ludovica 
arrived, and he wrote verses in her honour which his least critical 
admirers praise the most highly. Not being so much benefited in 
health as he hoped to be, he went to Teplitz, where his health im- 
proved. He blamed the continuous bad weather at Karlsbad as the 
cause of his illness, and expressed his regret to have to find fault 
with ‘a place which he loved so well. Nothing deserves mention 
about his stay during 1811 except that he informed the Duke of 
Saxe Weimar that ‘ Picknicks’ were very common. His wife was 
with him for part of the time, and she did not please the ladies who 
were Goethe’s ardent worshippers. Frau von Schiller writes con- 
temptuously about ‘Goethe’s corpulent better-half’ In 1812, he 
returned on the 4th of May, and he was the third arrival of the season. 
He had a sharp attack of his old malady, which confined him to the 
house for several weeks; he went to Teplitz for a short time, and 
then returned to Karlsbad, which he did not leave till September, 
his stay lasting four morths. During that period he made the ac- 
quaintance of Wilhelm von Humbolt, who wrote to him afterwards 
expressing the great pleasure he had in conversing with him, being 
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especially struck with the views abou! Shakespeare expressed during 
their walks, which he begged Goethe to set forth in writing. Five 
years elapsed before his revisiting Karlsbad ; when he did so, in 1818, 
he made Prince Bliicher’s acquaintance there, and he heard Madame 
Catalani sing. So pleased was he with the songstress that he wrote 
a few lines to the effect that she bad made him appreciate for the 
first time the advantage of men having ears. On the 28th of August, 
1819, being his birthday, he paid his eleventh visit to Karlsbad, and 
he was present there when Prince Metternich, Count Bernstorff, and 
Count Kaunitz assembled together to unite together Austria, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Hanover, Baden, Hesse, and Nassau, a conspiracy against 
human freedom, which was the last combined attempt of the despots 
of Germany to keep their subjects in abject bondage. The twelfth 
and last time Goethe visited Karlsbad for the sake of the waters was 
in 1820. He was still active in researches of all kinds. Anticipating 
Mr. Ruskin, he busied himself during his journey in noting the cloud 
formations, keeping for a time a diary in which he entered the various 
atmospheric conditions and appearances in order to arrive at conclu- 
sions respecting the particular forms of the clouds. He attended a 
wedding, the persons present representing the middle class; he says 
that by conversing with them ‘ he gained a clearer knowledge of the 
actual state of Karlsbad than he previously had, having till then been 
accustomed to regard the place as a large hospital and hotel.’ In 1823 
he paid Karlsbad a flying visit, the attraction being Friiulein Ulrike 
von Lewezow, a young and charming lady, who had smitten the great 
poet’s very susceptible heart, and who, owing probably to his being 
seventy-four, received and declined the offer of his hand. 

The sixty years that have elapsed since Goethe last saw Karlsbad 
have been crowded with changes. He would not recognise some of his 
old habitations and beloved haunts. The houses in which he stayed or 
those which have been built upon their sites bear inscriptions of the 
fact of his residence. A place in the town is called after him: his 
marble bust, the first monument erected to his honour in Austria, is 
one of the artistic charms of Karlsbad. More fortunate than Peter 
the Great, the countless strangers who know the German tongue can 
learn from the inscriptions on tablets which of the houses were con- 
secrated by Goethe’s presence. The very small number of visitors who 
read Russian can alone learn from tablets outside the houses that the 
Czar Peter once lived and laboured in them. 

Visitors to Karlsbad have long been in the habit of leaving 
behind them some token of their stay there, and of gratitude for the 
benefit received. Instead of merely writing their names on wooden 
benches, carving them on trees, or cutting them in stones, they have 
had inscriptions painted on metal or wooden tablets, and have had 
these tablets fixed in conspicuous places. A granite obelisk erected 
last year bears inscriptions in Hungarian, French, and German, to 
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the effect that it is a thank-offering to Karlsbad from grateful 
Hungarians. In 1859, Kiss, the great Prussian sculptor, carved an 
image in the solid rock as a testimony of good wishes and his skill. 
Many of the inscriptions are in the French tongue, and they are 
sometimes couched in a variety of French which would be unfamiliar 
in France. A Count Findlater, who is sometimes called Lord 
Findlater, but whose name I do not remember to have seen in the 
English peerage, was conspicuous and energetic at the end of last 
century in improving the walks about Karlsbad, and for this the 
burghers have honoured him with a memorial in stone. He erected 
a covered resting-place for weary wayfarers in 1801, wherein he 
placed a French inscription, expressive of his gratitude for having 
lived under ‘the mild and paternal laws of Austria.’ Those who 
know what the laws of Austria were at that period must be aware 
that, whilst they favoured men of birth or fortune, they were ecourges 
of scorpions for the body of the people. As many of the inscriptions 
are in some Slav tongue they escape both attention and criticism 
from the majority of visitors. I observed but one in English: it 
consisted of a few verses on the back of one of two stone seats whieh 
had been erected at the cost of Lady Henrietta Maria Stanley of 
Alderley ; the dates being 1842, 1878. I quote the verses which 
give expression to a kindly sentiment :— 


To the bright town that gave me health and rest 
Year after year in life’s quick pilgrimage, 
Grateful I dedicate these seats, a nest 

Where youthful love may talk, and wayworn age, 
Remembering all that life has lost and given, 
May pause and think upon the rest of Heaven! 

On the back of the other seat are a few beautiful lines from Goethe, 
which it is impossible to translate adequately, and which express in 
exquisite words how, for all toilers, there is repose at last. Several 
visitors have commemorated their stay here by causing walks through 
the woods to be cut at their own expense. Amongst them is the 
‘ Russell Weg,’ for which the town is indebted to two nephews of the 
late Earl Russell, who, in their youth, lived for some time in Karlsbad 
with their mother. One was Arthur, the other Odo Russell. As I 
write these lines the sad news comes from Berlin that the latter, re- 
cently known as Lord Ampthill, has suddenly passed away in the 
prime of his life and the fulness of his powers. His great and most 
efficient services require no eulogy. In common with all who had 
made his personal acquaintance, I feel his untimely death to be a 
calamity of no common kind. It might have been averted had he 
been able to leave Berlin for Karlsbad, where rooms had been engaged 
for him. Last year he came to Karlsbad in greatly impaired health, 
and he left it much better. Diplomatic business detaining him in 
Berlin, it may truly be said that he died at his post, a martyr to duty. 
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The number of picturesque walks in and about Karlsbad is one of 
its many attractions, No less than twenty exist; they are all through 
scenery alike varied and charming, and the pathway in each case is 
excellently kept. A charm of these woods and walks is the number 
and tameness of the birds. This is due to the care taken of them, a 
society existing for providing food for the feathered songsters. In 
and near the town itself there are weighing machines at short inter- 
vals. A man, who can make a living in no other way, provides a 
weighing-machine for the use of the visitors who are concerned about 
their weight, and who form a large proportion of the patients. Some 
delicate invalids take the waters in order to regain health and flesh, 
and they seem delighted when they find that they have added several 
pounds to their weight. Yet their joy does not appear equal to that 
openly manifested by those who find themselves growing thinner and 
lighter day after day. The visitors most open in showing pleasure at 
becoming lighter generally belong to what is commonly regarded as the 
fairer and gentler, but what here appears to be the fatter and heavier 
sex. Perhaps it is the fact of many stout persons resorting to Karlsbad 
for treatment that has led some English physicians to regard the 
waters as strong purgatives and nothing more. That they are strong 
is beyond question; but that they are solely fitted for removing 
superfluous fat is a mistake. I shall not discuss their medicinal pro- 
perties: this lies within the physician’s province, and, for this reason, 
it is highly imprudent to drink the waters without medical advice. 
But I may note, as interesting and indisputable, the fact. that in one 
malady—the formation of gall stones—they are regarded as a specific, 
and that they have proved of singular efficacy in certain obscure and 
puzzling diseases. Dr. Hufeland, whose Art of Prolonging Life used 
to be a favourite work, wrote in 1815 in strong praise of these waters 
generally, and especially as to their virtue in alleviating or curing 
diabetes. Dr. Seegen, a distinguished member of the medical faculty 
of the University of Vienna, and who for many years has been the 
most esteemed consulting physician during the season at Karlsbad, 
has confirmed Hufeland’s views as to the value of the waters in arrest- 
ing or removing that malady. So well is this known that Karlsbad 
has been named a large hospital for diabetic patients. As to the 
proved efficacy of the waters in other diseases, there is a consensus of 
opinion amongst competent medical men; but why they prove effi- 
cacious in any case remains an unsolved problem. The principal 
springs are five in number, and are alike in their chemical composi- 
tion: but they differ in temperature. The ‘Sprudel, which is the 
hottest, has a temperature of 165°; the ‘Schlossbrunn, one of the 
coolest, has a temperature of 124° Fahrenheit. “<A new one, which 
has just been discovered, is said to resemble those of Marienbad. It 
is easy enough, indeed, to discover a spring by boring anywhere 
within a certain area. More than once, in the history of the town, 
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there has been a disastrous outburst of scalding water, and earth- 
quakes have occurred. No little care is required to keep the 
‘ Sprudel’ on its good behaviour. It is a useful and health-giving 
friend, but a most dangerous enemy. There are bath-houses, in 
which patients bathe in mineral water, and others in which ‘ Moor’ 
baths are taken. If a ‘Moor’ bath be as curative as is alleged, 
then a fortune is to be easily made in certain parts of Ireland or 
Scotland. A ‘ Moor’ bath is simply a solution of peat in water; in 
other words, it is an artificial warm peat bog. The patient who takes 
one realises practically the meaning of ‘ wallowing in the mire.’ The 
sensation is less unpleasant than the appearance of the bath. 

A part of the ‘cure ’ at Karlsbad consists in drinking Giesshiibler 
mineral water at or between meals. The water is pleasant and spark- 
ling, and it is said to possess many virtues. An excursion to the 
place where it is found is made by most of the visitors to Karlsbad. 
The distance is seven miles and a half, and the road thither passes 
through romantic scenery. Situated in a valley on the left bank of 
the Eger, Giesshiibl-Puchstein is a very pretty little watering-place. 
The chief spring is called King Otto’s spring in honour of the King 
of the Greeks who visited this place and drank the waters in 1842. 
About 110 feet above the river bank, this spring wells up through a 
cleft in the granite rock of which the slope is formed. From the 
tenth edition of a small work on the subject by Dr. Lischner, I learn 
that the Giesshiibl water has long been known and valued, being in 
request as far back as the thirteenth century. It seems to have 
been always a regular adjunct to the treatment in Karlsbad. Dr. 
Payer, who wrote in 1522, and Dr. Summer in 1571, about the waters 
of the latter place, both recommend the use of Giesshiibler water 
also. It is recorded that when the Archduchess Ferdinand took baths 
at Karlsbad in 1571 and 1574, she drank Giesshiibler water under 
medical advice. There was a great demand for it up to 1805; 
agencies were opened for its sale in Prague and Vienna, and it was 
regularly supplied to the Imperial Court. But, between 1805 and 
1829, the sale of the water fell off, and the very existence of the place 
whence it came seemed forgotten. This is attributed to the imper- 
fect manner in which it was bottled. Since 1829 greater care is 
taken in bottling it, and now the number of bottles sent away yearly 
is upwards of four millions. Throughout Austria and some parts of 
Germany this water is as well known, and is as much drunk, as 
Apollinaris is in England. It has the advantage of being naturally 
charged with enough carbonic acid gas to be at once pleasant and 
easily digestible. When exported to England it is, like the Apol- 
linaris, prepared for the English market; in other words, it is 
artificially surcharged with carbonic acid gas. Those persons in 
England who wish to enjoy Giesshiibler water as they do who drink it 
in Austria, should insist upon being supplied with it in its natural 
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state. When bottled and sold in that state, there are no wires 
over the corks ; when artificially prepared the corks are wired, and 
the bottles resemble in shape those in which Apollinaris is sold. 

A certain number of patients go to Giesshiibl-Puchstein for 
treatment. Taken internally and externally the water is said by Dr. 
Léschner to be efficacious in bronchial irritation, catarrh of the 
bladder, and gout. A whey cure and a cold-water cure are also pro- 
vided for the visitors to Giesshiibl-Puchstein. Quite as good as 
either may be the open-air cure, as the air is pure and bracing, and 
the walks and scenery are so attractive as to tempt the visitors to 
remain out of doors. Not yet being accessible by rail, the place is 
much less frequented than those which are more easily reached. On 
the other hand, it is much more enjoyable than if it were overrun by 
scampering tourists. Amongst the watering-places of Bohemia, one 
of the most charming is Giesshiibl-Puchstein. 

Karlsbad is no place for the mere seeker after pleasure. The 
waters are what the French and Germans term ‘serious,’ and life there 
during the season is serious also. In the days that Goethe was a 
visitor much more amusement and variety prevailed. The visitors 
being then fewer in number, it was possible to get up entertainments 
at which they could all be present. A very marked change occurred 
in 1852. Till then every visitor’s arrival was welcomed by a blast on 
a horn from the castle tower, and by a serenade outside the house in 
which he lodged. In England at one time, when a distinguished 
person landed at a sea-port, the church-bells were rung in his honour. 
Afterwards the bell-ringers waited upon him, and they were not 
complimentary in their remarks if he failed to reward them hand- 
somely. The blowing of horns and the playing of bands at Karlsbad 
were followed by applications for gratuities. Now, each visitor pays 
a sum to the town not exceeding fifteen florins, and for this he is 
allowed to listen to the town band and drink, but not bathe in the 
mineral waters without further charge. He has plenty of other 
payments to make. In the season, Karlsbad is a very expensive as 
well as a serious place of abode. Whilst the coming guest is no 
longer welcomed with the blowing of horns, the parting one is now 
sped on his way with flowers. Large bouquets and baskets of 
flowers are placed in the carriage which conveys the homeward 
bound traveller to the railway station. Ladies are said to prize these 
manifestations of good feeling so highly that, if they cannot count 
upon gifts of flowers, they will pay for the flowers that are handed 
to them. ‘To present a small bouquet is a graceful attention; but, 
when a carriage is so encumbered with flowers that little room is left 
for anything else, the compliment is converted into a farce. At the 
railway station, or shortly after leaving it, the superabundant floral 
tributes cease to charm, and they are thrown away. When a pleasant 
custom is exaggerated till it becomes ridiculous in all eyes save those 
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of vain women and florists, it should be discountenanced and dis- 
continued. The parting guest cares less about presents of flowers than 
about the benefits he has gained from the waters. Many visitors to 
Karlsbad renew their youth there, and they return home highly pleased 
as well as glad to acknowledge that they have received ample com- 
pensation for weeks of enforced abstemiousness and wearisome water- 
drinking or bathing. Others are less fortunate. They go away without 
experiencing any sensible improvement, and fearing that they have 
foolishly wasted their time and substance in a vain quest after 
health. Yet hope ‘adorns and cheers their way.’ They may console 
themselves with the expectation which physicians encourage, that 
the most marked advantage of treatment at Karlsbad is often reaped 
after many days. Thus, both those who rejoice in renewed health, 
and those who anticipate a like blessing in the future, have good cause 
for gratitude; and they may, with hearts nearly as light as their 
purses, bid a hearty farewell to Karlsbad, the beautiful and beneficent 
queen of Bohemian watering-places. 


W. Fraser Rar. 
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‘OVER-PRESSUREY 


Tue question of alleged ‘over-pressure’ in elementary schools has 
lately been brought into considerable prominence; we are told 
that we are buying our education too dear, and laying up for future 
generations the seeds of debility and disease. The public are natur- 
ally alarmed, and anxious to ascertain whether over-pressure exists, 
and whether, if so, the necessary steps have been taken to relieve 
it. There could scarcely be a more important question than one 
involving, as this does, the health and happiness of many millions of 
children of the poorest classes—children for whose educational welfare 
the State has made itself responsible. And it is, I think, unfortunate 
that the real issues have of late been obscured by the personal con- 
troversy carried on, with much humour, by Dr. Crichton Browne and 
Mr. Fitch. Into this controversy I do not propose to enter; and 
though I disagree with most of Dr. Browne’s conclusions, and am 
very sceptical as to his premisses, I cannot regret the publicity which 
has been given to his views. 

The cry of over-pressure appears to come from three different 
quarters. Certain doctors have declared that over-pressure exists to a 
very serious extent, and certain teachers support the assertion; 
while that portion of the general public who are opposed to any system 
of State-aided education, or who believe that three (small) r’s 
should be the alpha and omega of elementary instruction—but who, 
at this time of day, are afraid openly to oppose education—joyfully 
re-echo the cry, as likely to injure the Cause. The animus of 
some and the ignorance of others are shown by the way in which over- 
pressure is always ascribed to ‘School-Board education.’ The fact 
is ignored that the Voluntary system, which provides for more than 
two-thirds of the scholars, is necessarily included in the indictment ; 
and, indeed, over-pressure is less likely to occur in Board than in 
Voluntary schools, for a greater command of money enables School 
Boards to provide more suitable buildings and appliances, and to be 
more indifferent to the grant. 

No one would for a moment question the bonw fides of the doctors, 
or doubt that their complaints and suggestions are made with a view 
of benefiting the children; but it must be remembered that, after all, 
they only see one side of the question, and that the worst. They 
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are a little apt to forget that most of the conditions of child-life 
are beyond the control of Education Acts, and to attribute to the 
attendance at school, evils which are really owing to the miserable 
surroundings of the home. To hear them talk of over-pressure, of 
the bad light, and bad ventilation of schools, one would imagine 
that they knew little of the interiors of the homes of the poor, where 
there is very little light, where ventilation is unknown, and where brain 
pressure is freely supplied by a scolding mother and a screaming baby. 

It must be remembered, too, that the opinions of the Faculty 
have never yet been given on really medical or scientific grounds, and 
that therefore the opinion of a layman, practically conversant with 
the subject of education, is at least as good as that of a doctor, who 
probably does not possess—why should he?—any but theoretical 
knowledge of the interior working of the school, or any special 
information which entitles him to generalise and dogmatise on matters 
of education. The Bradford case is perhaps typical of the way in 
which the matter has been taken up. Fifty-three medical men signed 
a memorial to the Bradford School Board on the subject of over- 
pressure, especially with regard to home lessons. The School Board 
appointed a committee to inquire into the matter; and the committee 
issued a circular to the medical men of the town, asking for informa- 
tion of any cases of over-pressure which might have come within their 
cognisance. Of the fifty-three doctors who had signed the memorial 
only twenty-one replied to the circular. Desiring to carry the inquiry 
further, the committee requested the memorialists to appoint some 
of their number to meet and discuss the matter with them; to which 
the medical men replied that they ‘ unanimously ’ declined the proposal, 
‘as unlikely to serve any useful purpose, or to modify the opinion 
already expressed in the memorial ! ’ 

The teachers are in a position to speak with more authority. 
3ut if we are to take their own account of themselves, as gathered 
from their publications and from their spokesmen, they join in the 
ery of over-pressure chiefly in order to discredit the system of 
‘payment by results.” In an official letter from the National 
Union of Elementary Teachers—the teachers’ trades union-——to the 
Department (November 27, 1883), it is stated that ‘nearly all the 
over-pressure in this country may be traced’ to the system by 
which ‘ the payment of the grant depends on the individual powers 
of the scholars.’ The letter adds, moreover, that the teachers ‘ are 
of opinion that so long as high grants can be obtained by over- 
pressure, and in many cases in no other way, so long as human 
nature remains what it is, managers will demand, and teachers will 
be compelled to obtain, high grants.’ To which we may fairly reply 
that, so long as human nature remains what it is, the State must 
have some guarantee that the public money is really earned and no 
children wilfully neglected ; while the grant given for general merit 
is intended to secure that the teacher shall teach according to the 
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spirit as well as to the letter of the Code. But it must be admitted, 
I fear, that under any system by which the reward is at all appor- 
tioned to the work (that is to say under any efficient system), the 
child must be a grant-earner and the teacher a grant-producer ; 
though it is to be hoped that the improvements lately introduced 
into our educational system, will do much to diminish the tempta- 
tion and the strain of which complaint is made. 

In examining into the matter, we are obliged to start with the 
assumption that, whatever system of education be adopted, and how- 
ever judiciously it be administered, it cannot provide against all 
the ills to which child-flesh is unfortunately heir. As long as chil- 
dren, teachers, and schools vary and compete, as long as there are 
sickly and nervous, precocious and dull children, as long as there is 
sin, sorrow, and suffering among the parents, so long will overstrain 
occur. Universal compulsory education has brought into school 
children whose surroundings are of the poorest and worst, and has 
thus exposed poverty and wretchedness which were formerly hid from 
view. But though under-feeding and irregularity are the precursors 
of over-pressure, no Education Act can cause these children to be 
well-fed, or can ensure absolute regularity of attendance. 

By ‘over-pressure,’ as the word is ordinarily used, is meant, I 
suppose, that the bodily health and mental growth of the children are 
impaired, and that their lives are made less happy, by some action on 
the part of the school authorities. The question, then, resolves itself 
into this :—Do the children lose more than they gain by compulsory 
education? Are they, or are they not, on the whole healthier and 
happier than were the children of twenty or thirty years ago, two- 
thirds of whom did not attend school at all, while the curriculum of 
the other third consisted of ‘the alphabet at one end and the birch 
at the other?’ 

Of course the existing system of public instruction is not perfect — 
far from it. But, given compulsory education, there must be some 
Code, and there must be some system of regulating the expenditure of 
the public money. The line must be drawn somewhere, and wherever 
it is drawn—we see this in every department of life—there will be 
some difficulties and some hardships. However high, or however 
low, it will be too low, or too high, for some. To lower the standard 
of attainments would not benefit the backward or the dullard, while 
it would work a serious injustice, not merely to the clever, but to the 
ordinary child, for whom it is acknowledged the present Code, if 
properly administered, is by no means too severe. 

The alleged ‘ over-pressure ’"—which, for myself, I believe to be 
altogether vastly exaggerated-—may be divided into acute cases and 
general over-strain. When it is remembered that there are four and 
a quarter millions of children in elementary schools, many thousands 
of whom must be weakly, ailing, and under-fed, and that every 
possible case of ‘ educational tyranny’ would have been brought 
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forward, we may, I think, be astonished, as well as thankful, that so 
very few cases of breakdown can be produced. These cases, instead of 
numbering hundreds, or even scores, are few and very far between, 
and only amount to a fraction out of the number of dull and weakly 
children, who, if the pressure were as severe as alleged, would long 
ago infallibly have broken down under the strain. Moreover, while 
the number of cases attributed to over-pressure is actually very small, 
most of them have collapsed at the point required to connect the 
illness even with attendance at school; and, contrary to general 
belief, in nearly every instance in which it has been more or less 
shown that education aggravated the mischief, the children were not 
dullards overstrained in order to bring grist to the mill, but anxious, 
sensitive, precocious children, who were not over-pressed by the 
teacher but who had ovez-worked themselves. Such cases are not 
confined to elementary schools, but unfortunately will occur in every 
class of school, and under any system of education. 

The allegation of general over-pressure is a more serious one, for 
such overstrain, if it existed, might continue long undetected, and 
would insidiously undermine the constitutions of the children. The 
charge is at the same time more indefinite, and therefore more 
difficult to meet, and, being a general accusation, it cannot be 
substantiated or refuted by individual cases, and can only be met by 
general facts and inferences. 

If we examine the condition of school-life, it seems on the face 
of it absurd to assert that the children attending elementary schools 
can really be suffering much from over-pressure of work. A child 
attending with perfect regularity is at the most but five to five 
and a half hours a day in school (even if religious instruction be 
included) for five days a week for forty-five weeks in the year; 
and as a matter of fact the average attendance is only 73 per cent. 
of the number on the roll, so that on the average each child is 
in school less than twenty hours a week. Much of the school-time 
is, moreover, absorbed in calling over, changing classes, drill, and 
recreation, while much of the instruction itself can scarcely be said to 
involve severe brain-work. There are no competitive examinations 
in any shape or form.* Each teacher has forty or fifty children 


1 It is impossible within the limits of an article to give the evidence on which 
the statements in the text are founded. But I would refer those who desire to follow 
up specific cases of alleged over-pressure to the Reports of the School Management 
Committee of the London School Board, to the Special Reports of the Bradford, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Southampton School Boards, as to over-pressure ; to the answers 
given to questions on the subject in the House of Commons last Session; to the 
reports of H.M. Inspectors ; to Dr. Crichton Browne’s self-imposed ‘ Report’ to the 
Education Department, his letters to the Times, and to Mr. Fitch’s very admirable 
memorandum on the ‘ Report’—a paper which every one interested in the subject 
of elementary education should read ; &c., &c. 

* Dr. C. Browne can hardly have been aware of this fact, nor can” he have 
attended an examination, when he penned his harrowing, but hearsayy description 
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to attend to, and thus the individual attention which causes over- 
pressure is physically almost impossible. The theory of education 
is better understood; it has become more and more recognised 
that education is a matter of leading and not of driving—that, 
as the Chairman of the London School Board said in his statement 
the other day, ‘it is monotony which kills’—and thus the adoption 
of ‘kindergarten,’ the considerable variety introduced into the curri- 
culum, the interposition of drill, physical exercises, and singing 
between the periods of brain-work, all tend to make school-life 
interesting, cheerful, and happy. The requirements of the Code 
as regards the compulsory subjects have, on the whole, not in- 
creased during the last twenty years, and it is generally acknow- 
ledged that they are well within the capabilities of the average 
child, and that the gradations between standard and standard are 
easy and practical. Far greater variety in the optional subjects 
has, indeed, been introduced, but every one, we may suppose, is 
well aware that the formidable list of subjects included in the 
Code is no more intended to be absorbed by any one child than 
are all the ingredients in a chemist’s shop to be put into one pre- 
scription. 

Probably no one—except Dr. C. Browne, who asserts that ‘ to 
educate a half-starved child at all is to over-press it’—would deny 
that children, even if under-fed, were better from every point 
of view in a well-warmed, well-lit, and well-ventilated school, 
their minds exercised with work, their bodies disciplined with 
drill, singing, and play, and their characters improved by habits 
of punctuality and obedience, than loafing about wet streets and 
dirty alleys, or stewing in an unwholesome room, a nuisance both 
to themselves and to their over-pressed parents. And any one at all 
acquainted with the homes of the poor will bear me out in saying 
that it is not the work but the holidays of which the average parent 
complains. Nothing, perhaps, is more satisfactory than the enormous 
strides that neatness and cleanliness—if not godliness—have made 
even, and perhaps especially, in the worst neighbourhoods under the 
humanising influences of education and schooling. In the old ragged 
school, frequented by one class of children only, there was nothing 
to-‘live up to.’ The Board school, however, contains an admixture 
of classes, emulation comes into play, and the dirty face and ragged 
clothes soon give place to cleanliness and neatness.. So much, indeed, 
is this the case, that the casual observer is often deceived by the 


of the ‘knots of children of nine and ten, standing in the playground, neglecting 
hop-scotch and skipping-rope, and speculating like precocious gamesters on their 
chances of passing, and the questions that are likely to be asked them.’ ‘ The infantile 
lip,’ he adds, ‘ that would curl with contempt at any reference to a witch or a ghost, 
quivers with anxiety at the name of a Government inspector, and the examination 
day has appropriated to itself much of the foreboding which used to be reserved for 
the day of judgment,’—S?eport, p. 8. 
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appearance of the children, and thinks—perhaps asserts—that the 
children are of a class above that for which the school was primarily 
intended. 

All this is self-evident; and the results shown are equally satis- 
factory when we examine the question from the point of view that 
chiefly affects the doctors—health. Their assertion that a spread of 
infectious diseases had resulted from the greater massing of the 
children in school is easily refuted by the fact that the mortality of 
children of school ages from zymotic diseases has largely diminished 
of late years. The diminution in brain and nervous diseases is, it 
is true, less apparent, but none the less real. Considering the pace 
at which we live now, and that nervous diseases are peculiarly here- 
ditary, we should have expected that the mortality amongst children 
from diseases of the brain and nerves would have been on the increase. 
The following figures will, however, show that while they are increas- 
ing amongst adults, this is not the case at the younger ages, though 
the percentage of the population attending elementary schools has 
increased during the last ten years from 8? to over 17 per cent. I do 
not desire to rely too much on figures, for figures can, with a little 
manipulation, be made to prove almost anything ; and I will but quote 
those collated by Dr. Longstatf from the official returns of the Registrar- 
(reneral.t These figures are compiled, perhaps, on a somewhat more 
trustworthy system than that pursued by Dr. C. Browne, who produces 
statistics of ‘ headaches ’ by asking a few mischievous London urchins 
to hold up their hands in response to a leading question, and thence 
makes ‘the discovery that as many as 46:1’ (the decimal point is 
admirable) ‘of the children attending elementary schools in London 
suffer from habitual headaches’! 

It appears, then, that comparing the average of the years 1876-80 
with that of the years 1861-70, while the death-rate of all ages has 
fallen by 9 per cent., that of infants below five years of age has fallen 
10 per cent.; while that of children between five and fifteen (school 
ages) has actually fallen 23} per cent., and that of young persons 
between fifteen and twenty (just after school) by 23 per cent. The 
decrease is chiefly in zymotic (contagious and infectious) diseases ; 
but, taking the same years, while the ‘ brain’ diseases have increased 
by 84 per cent. between the ages of twenty and sixty-five, and by 164 
per cent. above those ages, they have diminished by 13 per cent. below 
twenty years of age, most of the decrease being, it is true, among 


* Statistical Journal, June 1884. See also the number for June 1883, and com- 
pare the Registrar-General’s Annual Reports. 

§ Dr. Crichton Browne (Commissioner in Lunacy), in a style of reasoning 
peculiariy his own, involuntarily confirms this statement as regards bis particular 
branch of the subject. ‘At present,’ he says, ‘it is, I believe, impossible, except in 
isolated instances, to show that insanity (and I am speaking now of insanity as 
distinct from imbecility) is being caused by education. But, on the other hand, it 
is vain to urge that it is not being thus caused, simply because our lunacy officials 
312 
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infants under five.’ These satisfactory results, it must be borne in 
mind, were produced before the Codes of 1883 and 1884, with their 
largely increased elasticity and diminution of pressure, came into 
operation ; and the figures quoted prove—as far as figures can prove 
anything—that the system of education, even as it has hitherto been 
carried on, has caused neither acute pressure nor general overstrain. 

But, over-pressure being assumed, we are told that the Code and 
the present system of education are at fault, and pills to cure the 
earthquake are freely offered us from different quarters. The 
suggestions of the doctors (if the medical men who in print and 
from the platform discuss these questions, represent the profes- 
sion) are twofold. First, that a systematic medical inspection of 
schools and scholars should be introduced ; and, secondly (the remedy 
proposed by Dr. Browne even before he had visited his fourteen schools, 
and adhered to with exemplary consistency afterwards), that a 
register of height, weight, head and chest girth, breathing capacity, 
strength of arm, power of sight, &c., should be kept of each individual 
child, the child to be classed and educated according to its ‘ tape 
measure.’ All this weighing, measuring, testing, and noting to be 
done ‘once a month,’ which would—according to the author of the 
brilliant suggestion—‘ only occupy a very little time,’ while it ‘ would 
speedily supply information of the highest practical and scientific value.’ 

Such a system as that implied in these two proposals might be 
barely possible in a boarding school kept by an enthusiastic disciple 
of Mr. Francis Galton, but would be simply out of the question in 
large day-schools. No scientific or practical results which might be 
obtained would make the scheme workable, or justify the enormous 
expenditure of time and money which it would involve. Elemen- 
tary schools were intended simply for the education of children 
during a few hours of the day, and were not intended to supersede 
all parental responsibility, nor yet to be the happy hunting-ground 
of doctors and scientific observers. All would agree in wishing that 
the lives of the children of the poor could be made brighter and 
healthier. But the thousand and one improvements which every- 
body would like to see introduced into their condition are outside 
the scope of the Department; hence ‘School Boards’ remain un- 
scathed by the remark that ‘the children want blood, and we offer 
them a little brain-polish ; they ask for bread,'and receive a problem ; 
for milk, and the Tonic Sol-fa system is introduced to them.’® 

The suggestions emanating from the teachers are, as might be 
expected, of a more practical character. Omitting those proposals 


maintain that the number of registered lunatics does not grow at such a rate as to 
justify a belief in a real increase of insanity’! (Report p. 14.) 

* It should be remembered that a medical certificate, easily obtained, is always 
accepted as a valid excuse for non-attendance by the local authority for enforcing 
compulsion. If the parent neglects to obtain the certificate, the responsibility lies 
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which seem to me to be already substantially embodied in the latest 
Code, they desire— 

1. That a larger proportion of the grant should be paid for 
average attendance. 2. That instead of the present system, 
whereby every child whose name has been on the books for twenty- 
two weeks must be presented for examination, the old plan should be 
re-adopted, whereby no child who had not made 250 attendances (the 
demand is now for 300!) need be presented. 3. That the so-called 
* payment by results ’ (i.e. the individual examination of the boys and 
girls in the compulsory subjects) should be abolished. 4. That, 
without loss of grant, the teachers or managers should be allowed 
full liberty of withholding from examination, without reason assigned, 
ten per cent. of the children qualified for presentation. 

As regards the first proposition, very much has lately been done in 
that direction. Upto within a few years back the payment depending 
on average attendance was only 6s. per child, while the rest of the 
grant was paid for the individual passes of individual children, &c. 
Since 1882, however, not only has there been a fixed payment of 
4s. 6d. (increased from 4s. since 1881), but the average attendance 
is now the basis on which the whole grant is calculated. Thus the 
inducement held out to managers and teachers to secure regularity 
of attendance—to my mind the chief advantage of paying on the 
average attendance—is now as great, perhaps, as it should be; and 
largely to increase the payment for attendance in the boys’ and girls’ 
departments would tend to diminish the incentive to educational 
exertion on the part of the teacher. 

Then, it is proposed to return to the old system of withholding 
from examination children who have not made 250 attendances. It 
is asserted that the ‘ twenty-two weeks ’ system leads to over-pressure ; 
and I can quite believe that it tends to throw somewhat more strain 
on the teacher, but it does so for this reason and this reason alone, 
that while formerly the irregular and backward might with impunity 
be neglected, and a vast number year after year escaped examination, 
now every child who has been on the books for half a year must be 
presented, and must therefore receive due attention. Formerly, 
when the grant was calculated on the success or failure of each 
individual child, there was something to be said for withholding 
children who had not made the requisite number of attendances. 
But now that the basis of the payment of the grant is the unit of 
average attendance, the matter is very different, and to engraft the 
principle of 250 attendances on to the new system would largely 
increase the incentive to irregularity. For if a child had attended 
so irregularly as to make his preparation for examination a tof] or 


with him, and not with the school authorities. But as poverty may so 
in the way of necessary withdrawal for genuine illness, the local a 
perhaps bear the small expense (usually 6d.) of the certificate, when if 
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worry, or if he were so backward that he would be likely to fail, 
it would then be against the interest of the teacher that he should 
make his 250 attendances. If he were presented and failed, he would 
pull down the percentage of passes, and reduce the grant, while his 
somewhat greater irregularity would not so materially affect it. 
Thus the interest of the teacher and the child would be in direct 
antagonism. Certainly all the school, and not only a selected part, 
ought to be examined. Mr. Bernays, one of H. M. Inspectors, in 
his report for 1883, after stating that the new rule for the presenta- 
tion of scholars is a marked improvement upon the old, adds: ‘ It 
was astonishing to find how neglected were the children who were 
* not for examination.” In fact, their whole career was regarded from 
this point of view, and on one occasion I was asked to sympathise 
in the death of a child solely because “he had made 250 attend- 
ances.” ’ 

A teacher can do much personally to affect the regularity of 
attendance. As a rule, irregularity and inefficiency go together: a 
good teacher will secure regularity wherever he goes ; the footsteps of 
another are persistently marked by falling registers and diminished 
attendances. Irregularity, it is generally conceded, tends to over- 
pressure, and no proposal should therefore be accepted which would 
in any way discourage regularity. Moreover, to assume in the Code 
that irregularity was the normal state of things, would tend to 
stereotype the amount of irregularity thus publicly recognised as 
unavoidable. 

I fully acknowledge that the teachers and managers—not to speak 
of the children and parents—have a just cause of complaint in the 
extreme irregularity which exists. I cannot, however, agree that 
compulsion has been a failure; without it the attendance would 
have been far less regular, while hundreds of thousands of 
children would never have been in school at all. We must 
remember that the children who went to school previous to 1870 
attended because they or their parents desired it, and we should 
expect such children to attend pretty regularly. Now, however, year 
by year a lower and lower stratuin of society is tapped ; the byways 
and lanes are searched to compel those to come in who, from their 
condition of life, are of necessity the most persistently truant ; and 
yet, in spite of such disturbing causes, the average attendance 
improves surely, if slowly. There are, however, still many serious 
obstacles in the way of regularity of attendance. Compulsion itself 
must of course be carried on mercifully and without haste; full and 
reiterated advice and warning must precede action. Then, unfor- 
tunately, many members of School Boards, and especially of School 
Attendance Committees, neglect or refuse to fulfil their duties ; 
while in many towns—notably in London—the stipendiary magis- 
trates, appointed to carry out the law, are too often hostile to 
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ail, elementary education and to the School Board, and prefer to 
uld look to the supposed immediate interest of the parent—often un- 
uld worthy of any consideration—rather than to the ultimate welfare 
his of the child. Again, the police courts are usually overweighted 
it. with work, and, as a rule, sufficient time is not, and cannot be, 
ect devoted te Bye-laws cases. This very limited time is, in London 
rt, at least, now still further curtailed by the necessity of repeated appli- 
in cations to the Court in the same case, consequent on the distress- 
ta- warrant system introduced by the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1879— 
It which, though the Home Secretary refuses to recognise it as such, is 
are in the highest degree cruel and costly to the offenders themselves. 
m All these, and many other matters affecting school attendance, de- 
ise mand the serious and constant attention of the authorities. 
d- The most important proposal emanating from the teachers is, how- 
ever, that the policy of the much-abused Revised Code of 1861-2 
of should be completely reversed, and that ‘ payment by results ’—the 
a supposed root of all evil—should be abolished. 
of To hear the abuse levelled against ‘ payment by results,’ the un- 
cd initiated would imagine that the whole of the grant was paid for 
r- individual examination, and that the Code was a cast-iron system of 
ld pass or fail, to which every child must be subjected once a year. It 
le would probably greatly astonish him to learn that only a third to a a 
0 half of the grant is paid for individual examination, the average Hi 
is amount being but 6s. 8d. out of a grant of 16s. 2d. per child it 
in average attendance in the upper departments.’ Also that ‘ infants’ i 
k under seven are not individually examined at all, and that out of the 1 
e 4,273,000 children in school, of whom 3,000,000 are above seven 4 
t years of age, only 2,276,000 were last year presented for examina- i 
d tion, of whom 1,483,000 passed successfully in all the ‘three R’s’— id 
f the percentage of passes being, in Reading, 89-14, Writing, 82-0, and ih 
t Arithmetic, 77°5. iyi 
) The principles on which the State awards its grant are, I take it, 
l these: Attendance is essential, and should be encouraged by a special 
; payment ; while, as it is the best measure of how far the school is used, 






it should be the unit on which the total payments should be based. 
The minimum education essential for every child is comprised in the i 
‘three R’s’ (with needlework for the girls), which must, therefore, be 
compulsory. In order to provide that each child shall without fail He 
receive its modicum of instruction in the elementary subjects, and ie 
that it shall not be neglected for others, individual examination is 
necessary—which individual examination, moreover, by acting as a 















? The maximum grant which ‘payments by results’ can produce is 8s. 4d. per 
child out of a maximum total grant of 1/. 1s. 10d., not including specific subjects ; as 
follows :—Attendance, 4s. 6d.; merit grant, 3s.; needlework, 1s. ; singing, 1s.; two 
class subjects at 2s, each—4s.; 100 per cent. of passes in the ‘three R's,’ at 1d. for 
each unit of percentage, 8s. 4d.; total, 12. 1s. 10d. 
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test of results, justifies the State in paying away large sums of money 
to irresponsible persons. Beyond and above the ‘three R’s,’ it is 
advantageous to the child that it should learn singing, and such sub- 
jects as ‘ English,’ geography, elementary science, and history ; while, 
in order to encourage thoroughness and discourage smattering, no more 
than two of these are to be learnt by any one child. As some children 
are unable to learn these subjects, and as they are not essential, they 
should not be compulsory, but optional ; individual examination is not, 
therefore, necessary or advisable, but the grant should depend on the 
general proficiency of the class, the school being divided into two 
classes for the purpose of examination. ‘ With these subjects,’ so run 
the Instructions to Inspectors, ‘ in ordinary circumstances the scheme 
of elementary education may be considered complete,’ and the specific 
subjects are purely extras for a very limited number of children.* 
Then, in order that the teachers and the managers should be encou- 
raged to overcome difficulties, should attend to quality as well as 
quantity, should be induced to look to the general educational tone, 
proficiency, and organisation of the school, a special grant for general 
merit is given. Thus the total grant by no means depends ‘ merely 
on passes,’ but is calculated to encourage attention to all those ele- 
ments which go to make up a really good school. 

This is the system; and—putting aside for the moment any 
question of the elasticity which may be introduced into the system 
of ‘payment by results ’—what alternative is suggested to take its 
place? Nothing very definite. In fact, at the Annual Conference of 
the N. U. E. T. held at Leicester last Easter, where the teachers 


took 
A bird's-eye view of all the ungracious past, 


it was agreed, without dissent, that it ‘would be waste of time for 
teachers to elaborate a system which might serve as a substitute for 
the present one,’ until ‘it is generally admitted that payment by 
results is unsound in theory and injurious in practice.’ 

We can only, therefore, arrive at an alternative by a process of 
exhaustion. It can hardly be proposed to go back to the hap- 
hazard system of pre-Lowe days, with its capitation grant and 
no questions asked, resulting, as the Royal Commission of 1858 
conclusively proved, in almost universal inefficiency. It will be 
allowed by all that some Code is necessary, that thorough inspection 
is essential, and that some form of examination must be held,—the 
teachers cannot, as Lord Sherbrooke once put it, be allowed ‘ to brand 
their own herrings.’ This being granted, there are really only two 
ways in which the 6s. 8d. produced from payment by results can be 


* Last year only 29,0007. out of a total grant approaching three millions was paid 
for specific subjects 
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otherwise earned, namely, either by treating the compulsory subjects 
as ‘ class’ subjects, and examining and judging by class and not indi- 
vidually, or by increasing the amount of grant given for the general 
assessment of the tone and work of the school. We may fairly assume 
that, when the present state of things has been ‘ generally admitted’ to 
be unsound and injurious, any scheme which takes its place will in- 
elude both these plans, and the grant will be divided between them. 

What, then, would be the result, and why would such a system be 
fairer to the child or the teacher, produce less pressure, or be more 
elastic than the present one? Most of the objections urged against 
the system of ‘ payment by results’ are not in any way peculiar to it, 
but are incidental to any workable scheme of State-aided education. 
Individual examination has, however, great advantages over any other 
system in the guarantees which it gives that each and every child 
shall receive individual attention. The State has interfered in na- 
tional education, on the ground that ignorance is a national danger, 
and education a national good; and therefore, on behalf of the parent 
as well as of itself, it must take care that no children are neglected. 
No one desires—the system of education does not propose or profess 
—that all the children should be taught alike, but it is desirable to 
act on this principle rather than on the other, lest backward and dull 
children be defrauded of the education which the State has declared 
to be their birthright; and if individual examination were abolished, 
the temptation to the teacher to neglect them would be very great. 
Clever children will always be attended to, and no particular advan- 
tage is gained by rapid progress, which tends to superficiality and 
early withdrawal from school. 

Unless, indeed, the object is to obtain more money with less 
work, the result of removing the obligation now existing of giving 
a large share of attention to the most unsatisfactory children would 
be that much of the time now devoted to them would be given 
to those who would chiefly repay effort—the bright and forward 
children—and thus not less but more over-pressure would ensue. 
True, we are told that it is the dull and backward who are over- 
pressed, and that the more intelligent children do not receive 
sufficient attention. But the facts of the case, as shown by the 
instances of supposed over-pressure, on which the opponents of the 
present system of education rely, do not bear out this assertion. As 
already mentioned, nine out of ten of the cases of alleged break- 
down from acute over-pressure—and from these we must judge 
of the incidence of general over-pressure—are cases not of dullard 
and backward, but of excitable or precocious children, or, at least, of 
those who can easily do their allotted tasks and have no difficulty in 
passing their individual examinations. In fact, these cases show 
pretty clearly that it is not the compulsory subjects, but the undue 
additions by teachers or managers of class and other subjects (in 
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which the children are individually examined), which do the mischief. 
It is, as usual, the willing horse which is over-driven; and now we 
are asked to remove the last guarantee that the pressure shall be 
minimised by being equalised throughout the school. 

Examination by class—the substitute for individual examination 
—cannot be so thorough, nor give the necessary guarantee for in- 
dividual attention. Under it the cleverer children would—as they 
always do—answer for the dull, the forward for the backward, and 
there would be no accurate or satisfactory means of judging whether 
the teachers were competent, and whether all the children had been 
properly taught; nor of ascertaining whether some children were not 
neglected year after year, and either left to stagnate in the same stan- 
dard, or passed up to a higher one without having mastered the lesser 
requirements of the lower. It may be said that ‘class’ examination 
is now successfully carried out in the optional, and might therefore be 
easily extended to the compulsory subjects. But it is just because 
they are optional and not compulsory that individual examination is 
not essential in them, while the grant given for them is not large. 
Moreover, collective examination in the class subjects is made easy— 
nay, is made possible—from the fact that the individual examination 
of all the children in the compulsory subjects gives a substantial 
guarantee that they are well grounded in the elements, and are there- 
fore likely to be fairly taught in the more advanced subjects. If, 
however, there were nothing but ‘ class’ examination all round, this 
guarantee would disappear, and instead of the certainty which now 
exists that, at least as regards the elements, instruction is universally 
given, all would be darkness and suspicion. 

But, we are told, the decisions of the inspectors vary so much, 
that the results of the individual examination are no true criterion 
of the labour devoted to the school. One teacher, in fact, goes so 
far as to assert ‘that.there are as many Codes as there are 
Inspectors,’ a remark which goes far to refute the allegation 
that there is no elasticity in the Code! Every one will agree 
that the judgment of the inspectors ought to be, as far as possible, 
similar under similar conditions, that they ought to exercise their 
duties with temper and discretion, never be in a hurry, and never be 
irritable. But this is amply recognised by the Department, which 
secures the services of the best and ablest men it can obtain, 
and which has arranged for periodical conferences of the senior 
inspectors. All this, however, affects less a system of payment by 
results than it would affect the proposed substitute. With individual 
examination, the individuality of each child tempers that of the 
inspector. Ifthe teaching be good, the passes will be high— if bad, low ; 
the margin of difference depending on the inspector is not really great, 
and at least the examination shows what the children know or do not 
know; while the mean of an exhaustive number of similar factors 
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gives a fair test of merit. With ‘class’ examination, however, the 
result, based on sample and not on individual examination, must be 
very largely a matter of opinion. 

The same, to a still greater extent, would be the result of increas- 
ing the grant for the general assessment of the school, for that must 
depend on the personal opinion of the inspector, pure and simple. 
Moreover, although the teachers demand that a school should be judged 
more upon its general character, and less upon its individual passes, 
their reception of the ‘ merit-grant,’ intended to introduce this very 
principle, can hardly encourage the Department to increase or extend 
it. At their Conference last Easter, to which allusion has already been 
made, the teachers unanimously condemned the merit-grant both in 
theory and practice, chiefly, as appeared from the discussion, because 
in assessing the schools the inspectors had dealt so sparingly in 
superlatives. The resolution to which they agreed ran as follows :-— 


That the system of classifying schools as ‘fair, ‘good,’ and ‘excellent,’ and 
awarding them a corresponding money payment—-viz., the merit-grant—is based 
upon no sound principle, is unfair in its application, is calculated to provoke 
jealousies and ill-feeling among both managers and teachers, and to become a 
powerful incentive to over-pressure, aad therefore ought to be discontinued. 


We arrive, therefore, at this somewhat inconsistent position, that 
the teachers, while abusing the inspectors for their idiosyncrasies, and 
crying down the merit-grant, desire a system which would increase 
the latter, and make everything depend on the ‘ personal equation’ of 
the former. They complain that they are scourged with whips, but 
under their own system they would be scourged with scorpions; and 
it would not be long before they would sigh for the good old days 
when at least, by individual effort, they were able to secure in- 
dividual reward through individual children. 

I have little doubt but that, on the whole, the proposed substitute 
for payment by results would make the work of teaching less trouble- 
some. But the teachers are made for the children, not the children 
for the teachers; and our chief concern is to see that the children 
shall be neither neglected nor over-pressed. Some of the teachers 
apparently desire to be judged by faith and not by works, and seem 
to think it a hardship that they should, like all other professions, be 
estimated by what they do, and by the results which they obtain. 
They object to percentages because they are appraised by them (very 
often, I quite allow, far too much); they do not like the merit- 
grant, because they will then go out into the world ‘labelled’ as 
‘fair,’ * good,’ or ‘ excellent.’ And so long as they hold the belief 
that the abolition of payment by results will produce an educational 
millennium—when examinations will be conducted without worry or 
anxiety, the maximum grant earned without effort, every child 
receive exactly the education snited to its capacity, inspectors all be 
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infallible, and all cast in one perfect mould, and teachers chosen 
irrespective of results—so long it is unlikely that any changes intro- 
duced will bring content, or be more to them than Dead Sea fruit. 

To abolish all payment by results would be, on the one hand, to 
place too great a temptation in the way of the teachers, and, on the 
other, to leave too much to the caprice of the inspector. At the same 
time it would necessitate stricter regulations and greater supervision 
on the part of the Department. Thus centralisation in its worst form 
—the control of local matters by an executive department—would be 
greatly increased, instead of tending as now to diminish. 

Payment by results can hardly be as black as it is painted, seeing 
that it has made our educational system what it is. At the same 
time the individual examination of children is open to the grave 
objection that if carried out rigidly, universally, and without elas- 
ticity, it has a tendency to force forward the bright and the dull, the 
strong and the sickly, the regular and the irregular, at the same pace, 
a pace which of necessity is too fast for some, too slow for others. 
But this is fully recognised now; and though undoubtedly the old 
Codes and their administration were in some respects too severe, the 
great object of recent alterations and improvements has been to 
mitigate this severity, and to discriminate more between individuals. 
The stringency of the system of payment by results has been largely 
relaxed since it was originally introduced, not only by a considerable 
reduction in the proportional payments for individual examination, 
but by the introduction of judicious elasticity into the system on 
which these examinations themselves are conducted. 

In the first place the total grant which can be earned is limited 
in amount, a limit which acts as a check on the vaulting ambition of 
managers and teachers. The increase of grant, which has from time 
to time taken place, may have done something to incite to extra work, 
and those voluntaryists who are continually urging a yet larger 
increase should remember that they would thereby still further 
tempt managers and teachers to be over-ambitious. Red-tape and 
returns have been largely diminished, though they might be still 
further curtailed with advantage. In the infants’ schools individual 
examination has since 1870 been applied only in the case of those 
children who were over seven years of age; and now (since 1882) no 
part of the grant is dependent on ‘ passes,’ but the whole sum is paid 
on a general estimate of the efficiency of the school. As regards the 
upper departments, while formerly the payment for individual ex- 
amination used to depend separately on the results obtained by each 
individual scholar, it is now reckoned by the general percentage of 
passes based on the average attendance. The individual examina- 
tion, moreover, in the ‘ class’ subjects, which used practically, not so 
very long ago, to be required, has given place to examination by class. 

Though the staffing of the schools necessitates teaching in classes, 
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the same quality of pass is in no way expected from each child; 
variety is fully allowed for, and the Instructions to the Inspectors 
particularly point this out. But it is one thing for the inspector, 
in order to judge of the merit-grant, &c., to discriminate between 
the passes, and quite another to have, as some propose, two de- 
scriptions of passes, the one to be more profitable than the other—for 
no more fatal temptation to individual over-pressure could be devised. 
Quite enough has been done in this direction by the division, since 
1882, of the class grant into ‘ fair’ and ‘ good ;’ and on this I would 
suggest that, in order to encourage that thoroughness which tends 
to minimise pressure, a larger proportionate amount should be given 
for proficiency in one class subject than for two. 

Except that a child of seven must ‘as a rule’ be presented in 
Standard I.—a very necessary provision, especially as individual ex- 
amination does not exist in the infants’ department—classification 
by age has been practically abolished. In fact, the Code of 1884 es- 
pecially instructs the inspector to satisfy himself that the teacher, in 
classifying children for instruction, bas paid due regard to ‘their 
health, their age, and their mental capacity, as well as their due 
progress in learning.’ As a protection against neglect, the rule still 
is that each child goes up one standard a year (while a clever child 
can get up two in one year), but a provision has been introduced 
that if ‘there is reasonable excuse for treating him exceptionally,’ 
or if he ‘has failed in two subjects or twice in the same subject, he 
may generally be presented again in the same standard.’ These pro- 
visions, as to classification and presentation, seem to me largely 
to meet the objections urged against the ‘ grinding tyranny’ of a 
‘relentless system’ which is ignorantly supposed to force on all 
children at the same pace. But even before these improvements 
were introduced, this supposition was practically refuted by the fact 
that (last year for instance) over forty per cent. of the children above 
ten were not only not classed according to age, but were actually 
working in standards suitable for younger children. The instructions 
relating to classification and re-presentation should be read very libe- 
rally, and, wherever it can be shown that the child will himself benefit, 
considerable latitude should be left to the teachers and managers. 
In fact, the teacher ought, I think, to have complete freedom of 
classification for the child when it first enters a school from some 
other school. As a rule it would be placed in the standard in which 
it had been working, but, with the difference which exists between 
classes and systems of teaching, it is really often advisable that the 
child should be re-classed in his new school. 

The grant given for general merit is an excellent departure. It 
has done something already, and is likely to do more, to releve 
over-pressure, and to assist towards improving the tone of t ichools, 

by encouraging thoroughness and discouraging pretentighsness. 
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Then as regards the very important matter of the withdrawal of 
children from examination, where they are likely to suffer either from 
the preparation for it, or from the excitement of the examination it- 
self, the Code of 1884 seems to me to go a very long way to meet the 
reasonable demands made for liberty of withdrawal. The managers 
are primarily made responsible ‘ for the care of the health of individual 
scholars, who may need to be withheld from examination or relieved of 
some part of the school work throughout the year,’ while teachers will 
have to satisfy the inspector that they have ‘ neither withheld scholars 
improperly from examination, nor unduly pressed those who are dull 
or delicate in preparation for it at any time throughout the year.’ 
Further, managers are authorised to withhold any children they 
like, not only from examination but from the preparation for it, 
so long as they can satisfy the inspector that they do so on rea- 
sonable grounds—namely, because of ‘ delicate health or prolonged 
illness, obvious dulness or defective intellect, temporary deprivation 
by accident or otherwise of the use of eye or hand.’ The Instruc- 
tions to Inspectors (arts. 63 and 64) state that the managers should be 
recommended to record in a log-book the names of any children they 
intend to withhold ; while in cases of unavoidable absence (through 
sickness, infectious diseases in the home, storms, or death in family), 
the names are to be entered in an ‘exemption’ schedule. Every 
child withdrawn, unless unavoidably absent, must be present at the 
inspection; but, whether the reason for withdrawal be allowed or no, 
they will not be examined. No withdrawal or absence founded on a 
reasonable excuse will adversely affect the grant; naturally, if the 
excuse be found inadequate, the child will be reckoned as though 
he had been examined and failed. 

But this freedom of withdrawal does not satisfy the teachers, and 
they demand—such is their love for elasticity—that a hard and fast 
rule should be adopted enabling them, or the managers, to withhold 
from examination, ‘ without further explanation,’ ten per cent. of the 
children in average attendance. But a fixed maximum, it is notorious, 
soon becomes the customary minimum; and though schools vary 
enormously, more especially in the requirements of withdrawal, the 
teacher in every school, whatever its conditions, would soon come to 
consider that he had an indefeasible right to withhold ten per cent. 
of the children. Thus, while the Code rules are elastic, and appor- 
tion the withdrawals according to the varying needs and conditions 
of the school, this system would be perfectly inelastic. And, while 
the question of withdrawal ought to be purely individual to the child, 
solely for its benefit, and in no way for the benefit of the teacher or 
the school, this proposal would tend to the withdrawal of the dull, 
backward, or irregular children, and not to that of the nervous and 
weakly, who, though the most liable to overstrain, have little difficulty 
in passing their examinations, and are less troublesome to the teacher. 
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Over-pressure would not be relieved, while neglect and carelessness 
would be encouraged ; and no one ought to be led to imagine that an 
unsatisfactory pupil can safely be neglected, for such an idea would 
work great injury to many children, as well as constitute a grave 
injustice to the parents. I believe, moreover, that the proposal would 
be not only injurious, but is also unnecessary; for practically, under 
the new Code, the teachers will suggest the withdrawals, though they 
will not dare, even if they wish, to withhold children except for 
reasons which they can justify to the managers, who are responsible 
to the inspector. Even now the inspectors, as a rule, allow the pro- 
posed withdrawals; and the more the new regulations and the 
Instructions to Inspectors are studied, the more it will be realised 
that in the future—it has not always been so in the past—honest 
withdrawal is to be encouraged, and that, where educational pressure 
is likely to be injurious, it is the desire of the Department that the 
‘reasonable excuse’ shall be liberally interpreted, and the children 
freely withdrawn. 

In all these matters which I have mentioned, and in other ways, 
the later Codes (especially those of 1883 and 1884) have done much 
to encourage freedom of working and to diminish centralisation. The 
Instructions to Inspectors, lately issued, are even more explicit, in 
their directions to the inspectors to use their powers with a wise dis- 
cretion. It is too early as yet to judge whether these reforms will 
relieve the teachers and the children, and, while preventing neglect and 
idleness, will tend to distinguish between varying capacities. They 
seem to be drawn on the right lines, and we may hope that they may 
do something to make our system of education yet more conducive to 
the mental and physical health of the children. 

The Department, in all this, are accused of trying to relieve them- 
selves of responsibility for the care of the children, and of endeavour- 
ing to place it on the shoulders of the managers. But this is surely 
the right principle to foliow. It would be monstrous to expect the De- 
partment to be responsible for, or to supervise the physical and mental 
progress of individual children—that would be over-centralisation in- 
deed. The duty clearly belongs to the local managers, whose personal 
watchfulness would be much more effective than any amount of red- 
tape regulations from Whitehall. It is said—I fear in some cases 
with truth—that in many instances the committee of managers of 
elementary schools are non-existent, concentrated in one person, or 
inefficient. And now that the managers are more and more receiving 
official recognition, now that by the Code they have real and re- 
sponsible duties cast upon them, it seems certainly advisable, in 
order to remedy this state of affairs, that the Department should in- 
sist that each school to which a grant is paid should have an efficient 
body of managers. But, short of this, and in any case, the more 
the managers are recognised, utilised, and made re<ponsible, the more 
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efficient will be the men and women attracted to the work, and the 
better will the duties be performed. I hail with satisfaction, there- 
fore, the additional work now thrown on the managers. These 
duties and responsibilities will assist to raise up a feeling of esprit de 
corps amongst them, and will teach them that the whole duty of a 
manager is not comprised in attending—perhaps irregularly—the 
monthly meetings, and occasionally signing a schedule; but that it 
includes constant visits to the school, intimacy with the teachers, 
acquaintance, as far as may be, with the names and faces of 
the children, and the exercise of that humanising influence of 
personal contact, which does so much to elevate and refine the 
tone of a school. Managers, moreover, should see to the healthi- 
ness, lighting, and ventilation of the building, and that the play- 
ground (where it exists) is utilised to the full. They should take 
care that the school is well staffed—a most essential point—that the 
curriculum is not overcrowded with subjects, that the time-table is 
well arranged, and that intervals of rest and recreation are allowed. 
In the selection of teachers, while the passes should count for much, 
the managers should also look to general merit, and prefer a less gifted 
teacher who can teach, to a universal genius who cannot. They should 
encourage the teachers to do their duty, and assist them to prevent 
overstrain by freely withdrawing children, at the same time taking 
care that the continuity of the instruction is kept up, and that twelve 
months’ work is not pressed into six. They should keep a sharp 
look-out over the punishment book. They might, where necessary, 
arrange (I will not here discuss the pros and cons of the subject) for 
the provision of self-supporting penny meals for the children. And 
—very important indeed—they should invariably remove the tempta- 
tion to over-pressure, and relieve the teachers of much strain and 
anxiety, by paying fixed salaries instead of allowing them, as is still 
occasionally the case, to depend on the grant. 

Space does not permit of the discussion of the questions of Home 
Lessons and Keeping-in. For myself, the more the former is minimised 
and the latter abolished, the better I shall be pleased. Where pres- 
sure exists, it must of necessity be intensified by home lessons and by 
keeping-in ; the latter prolongs hours already sufficiently extended, 
the former causes work to be done under the most unfavourable con- 
ditions. Yet, unless discouraged by the Department and carefully 
supervised or forbidden by the managers, both are sure to continue 
and increase. Nor must I here more than note the extraordinary 
affection evinced by the Department for that dullest and most useless 
of all subjects—grammar. It is unfortunate that ‘ My Lords’ cannot 
be induced to allow teachers full latitude in the selection of class 
subjects, and will insist on ‘ English,’ and always ‘English,’ to the 
detriment of geography, natural science, and history. History, in- 
deed, has a bad time of it, being given the least honoured place in the 
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Code, and almost ignored in the Instructions. Yet, if history were not 
taught as though it had tailed off with advancing centuries, if its events 
were made to appear as a record of national progress, and not as a 
catalogue of battle, murder, and sudden death, no subject would be more 
interesting, or more useful to our‘ future masters.’ Whether technical 
or industrial training might be introduced into elementary schools, 
on the lines recommended by the Royal Commission on Technical 
Instruction, is also too large a subject for present discussion. ‘ Give 
a dog a bad name and hang him ;’ and it is unfortunate that we 
confine our useful industrial training, so-called, to ‘ Industrial’ and 
Reformatory schools, thereby making odious its very name. 

In these remarks, and in the suggestions which I have ventured 
to make, I have looked at the question of over-pressure from the 
point of view of the children, rather than from that of the teachers, 
for after all the teachers—pupil-teachers and adults—are free agents, 
while the children are not. At the same time the interests of the 
teacher and child are largely coincident. Pressure on the latter is 
doubly pressure on the former; and thus any change of procedure, 
any relief which is given, any reforms introduced with the primary 
object of relieving the child, will react to the advantage of the 
teacher. 

The weak spot in the teaching profession is undoubtedly the 
pupil-teachers—those boys and girls who, in order to live, have to 
teach, and in order to fit themselves to teach, have at the same time 
to learn. Dr. Allbutt hardly exaggerated when he said, at Hudders- 
field, that ‘ the pupil-teacher is a mischief to his scholars, a mischief 
to his superiors, and a mischief to himself;’ and it is a matter of 
congratulation that the number of pupil-teachers is diminishing by 
thousands year by year, and that they are being replaced by grown 
men and women. 

On the whole, I doubt whether teachers are quite as much to be 
pitied as their self-constituted spokesmen have of late been so loudly 
asserting. The profession stands far higher in the social scale than 
it ever did before. The average salaries of the certificated teachers 
have increased over 25 per cent. in the last ten years, and not only 
are they better paid, but, though they may complain of their work, it 
has certainly become more varied and interesting. 

In fine, without wishing to assert that everything is for the best 
in the best of all possible Departments, or that Education is the one 
thing needful, we may, I think, feel secure that, under Mr. Mundella’s 
watchful supervision, the Code and its administration are being 
perfected, year by year, and that over-pressure, if it exists, ‘must 
tend to disappear as the new Regulations come to be thoroughly 
understood, and universally applied. 


Sypney C. Buxton. ° 
Vou. XVI.—No. 93. 38K 
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LAST WORDS ABOUT AGNOSTICISM AND 
THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 


Txose who expected from Mr. Harrison an interesting rejoinder to 
my reply, will not be disappointed. Those who looked for points 
skilfully made, which either are, or seem to be, telling, will be fully 
satisfied. Those who sought pleasure from witnessing a display of 
literary power, will close his article gratified with the hour they have 
spent over it. Those only will be not altogether contented who sup- 
posed that my outspoken criticism of Mr. Harrison’s statements and 
views, would excite him to an unusual display of that trenchant style 
for which he is famous; since he has, for the most part, continued 
the discussion with calmness. After saying thus much it may seem - 
that some apology is needed for continuing a controversy of which 
many, if not most, readers, have by this time become weary. But 
gladly as I would leave the matter where it stands, alike to save 
my own time and others’ attention, there are sundry motives which 
forbid me. Partly my excuse must be the profound importance and 
perennial interest of the questions raised. Partly I am prompted 
by the consideration that it is a pity to cease just when a few more 
pages will make clear sundry of the issues, and leave readers in a 
better position for deciding. Partly it seems to me wrong to leave 
grave misunderstandings unrectified. And partly I am reluctant on 
personal grounds to pass by some of Mr. Harrison’s statements un- 
noticed. 

One of these statements, indeed, it would be imperative on me to 
notice, since it reflects on me in a serious way. Speaking of the 
Descriptive Sociology, which contains a large part (though by no means 
all) of the evidence used in the Principles of Sociology, and referring 
to the compilers who, under my superintendence, selected the 
materials forming that work, Mr. Harrison says :— 


Of course these intelligent gentlemen had little difficulty in clipping from hun- 
dreds of books about foreign races sentences which seem to support Mr. Spencer’s 
doctrines. The whole proceeding is too much like that of a famous lawyer who 
wrote a law-book, and then gaye it to his pupils to find the ‘ cases’ which supported 
his law. 
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Had Mr. Harrison observed the dates, he would have seen that 
since the compilation of the Descriptive Sociology was commenced 
in 1867 and the writing of the Principles of Sociology in 1874, 
the parallel he draws is not altogether applicable: the fact being that 
the Descriptive Sociology was commenced seven years in advance for 
the purpose (as stated in the preface) of obtaining adequate materials 
for generalizations: sundry of which, I may remark in passing, have 
been quite at variance with my pre-conceptions.' I think that on 
consideration, Mr. Harrison will regret having made so grave an in- 
sinuation without very good warrant ; and he has no warrant. Charity 
would almost lead one to suppose that he was not fully conscious of its 
implications when he wrote the above passage; for he practically 
cancels them immediately afterwards. He says :—‘ But of course one 
can find in this medley of tables almost any view. And I find facts 
which make for my view as often as any other.’ How this last state- 
ment consists with the insinuation that what Mr. Harrison calls a 
‘medley’ of tables contains evidence vitiated by special selection of 
facts, it is difficult to understand. If the purpose was to justify a 
foregone conclusion, how does it happen that there are (according to 
Mr. Harrison) as many facts which make against it as there are 
facts which make for it ? 

The question here incidentally raised concerns the primitive 
religious idea. Which is the original belief, fetichism or the ghost- 
theory? The answer should profoundly interest all who care to 
understand the course of human thought; and I shall therefore not 
apologize for pursuing the question a little further. 


Having had them counted, I find that in those four parts of 
the Descriptive Sociology which give accounts of the uncivilized 
races, there are 697 extracts which refer to the ghost-theory: 
illustrating the belief in a wandering double which goes away 
during sleep, or fainting, or other form of insensibility, and deserts 
the body for a longer period at death,—a double which can enter 
into and possess other persons, causing disease, epilepsy, insanity, 
etc., which gives rise to ideas of spirits, demons, etc., and which 
originates propitiation and worship of ghosts. On the other hand 
there are 87 extracts which refer to the worship of inanimate objects 
or belief in their supernatural powers. Now even did these 87 
extracts support Mr. Harrison’s view, this ratio of 8 to 1 would 
hardly justify his statement that the facts ‘make for my [his] view 


1 Elsewhere Mr. Harrison contemptuously refers to the Descriptive Sociology as 
‘a pile of clippings made to order.’ While I have been writing, the original directions 
to compilers have been found by my present secretary, Mr. James Bridge ; and he has 
drawn my attention to one of the ‘ orders.’ It says that all works are ‘to be read not 
with a view to any particular class of facts but with a view to all classes of facts.’ 
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as often as any other.’ But these 87 extracts do not make for his 
view. To get proof that the inanimate objects are worshipped for 
themselves simply, instances must be found in which such objects are 
worshipped among peoples who have no ghost-theory; for wherever 
the ghost-theory exists it comes into play and originates those 
supernatural powers which certain objects are supposed to have. 
When by unrelated tribes scattered all over the world, we find it held 
that the souls of the dead are supposed to haunt the ne:,;\bouring 
forests—when we learn that the Karen thinks ‘the spirits of the 
departed dead crowd around him;’? that the Society Islanders 
imagined spirits ‘surrounded them night and day watching every 
action ;’* that the Nicobar people annually compel ‘all the bad 
spirits to leave the dwelling ;’* that an Arab never throws anything 
away without asking forgiveness of the Efrits he may strike ;° and 
that the Jews thought it was because of the multitudes of spirits in 
synagogues that ‘the dress of the Rabbins become so soon old and 
torn through their rubbing ;’°—when we find the accompanying 
belief to be that ghosts or spirits are capable of going into, and emerg- 
ing from, solid bodies in general, as well as the bodies of the quick and 
the dead ; it becomes obvious that the presence of one of these spirits 
swarming around, and capable of injuring or benefiting living persons, 
becomes a sufficient reason for propitiating an object it is assumed to 
have entered: the most trivial peculiarity sutficing to suggest possession 
—such possession being, indeed, in some cases conceived as universal, 
as by the Eskimo, who think every object is ruled by ‘its or his, 
imuk, which word signifies “ man,” and also owner or inhabitant.’? 
Such being the case, there can be no proof that the worship of the 
objects themselves was primordial, unless it is found to exist where the 
ghost-theory has not arisen; and I know no instance showing that it 
does so. But while those facts given in the Descriptive Sociology 
which imply worship of inanimate objects, or ascription of supernatural 
powers to them, fail to support Mr. Harrison’s view, because always 
accompanied by the ghost-theory, sundry of them directly negative 
his view. There is the fact that an echo is regarded as the voice of 
the fetich; there is the fact that the inhabiting spirit of the fetich is 
supposed to ‘ enjoy the savoury smell’ of meat roasted before it ; and 
there is the fact that the fetich is supposed to die and may be revived. 
Further, there is the summarized statement made by Beecham, an 
observer of fetichism in the region where it is supposed to be specially 
exemplified, who says that :— 

? Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, xxiv. part ii., p. 196. 

% Ellis, Polynesian Researches, vol. i. p. 525. 

* Journ. As. Soc. of Ben., xv. pp. 348-49. 

5 Bastian, Mensch, ii. 109, 113. 

§ Supernatural Religion, 2nd ed., vol. i. p. 112. 

* Dr. Henry Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, p. 37. 
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The fetiches are believed to be spiritual, intelligent beings, who make the re- 
markable objects of nature their residence, or enter occasionally into the images and 
other artificial representations, which have been duly consecrated by certain cere- 
monies, .. . They believe that these fetiches are of both sexes, and that they 
require food. 


These statements are perfectly in harmony with the conclusion that 
fetichism is a development of the ghost-theory, and altogether incon- 
gruous with the interpretation of fetichism which Mr. Harrison 
accepts from Comte. 

Already I have named the fact that Dr. Tylor, who has probably 
read more books about uncivilized peoples than any Englishman 
living or dead, has concluded that fetichism is a form of spirit- 
worship, and that (to give quotations relevant to the present issue) 
To class an object as a fetish, demands explicit statement that a spirit is consi- 
dered as embodied in it or acting through it or communicating by it.* 

... A further stretch of imagination enables the lower races to associate the 
souls of the dead with mere objects.” 

. . . The spirits which enter or otherwise attach themselves to objects may be 
human souls. Indeed, one of the most natural cases of the fetish-theory is when a 
soul inhabits or haunts the relics of its former body.” 


Here I may add an opinion to like effect which Dr. Tylor quotes 
from the late Prof. Waitz, also an erudite anthropologist. He says :— 

‘ According to his [the negro’s] view, a spirit dwells or can dwell in every sensible 
object, and often a very great and mighty one in an insignificant thing. This spirit 
he does not consider as bound fast and unchangeably to the corporeal thing it dwells 
in, but it has only its usual or principal abode in it.’ ™ 


Space permitting I might add evidence furnished by Sir Alfred 
Lyall, who, in his valuable papers published in the Fortnightly 
Review years ago on religion in India, has given the results of obser- 
vations made there. Writing to me from the North-West provinces 
under date August 1, in reference to the controversy between Mr. 
Harrison and myself, he incloses copies of a letter and accompany- 
ing memorandum from the magistrate of Gorakhpur, in verification 
of the doctrine that ghost-worship is the ‘ chief source and origin’ of 
religion. Not, indeed, that I should hope by additional evidence to 
convince Mr. Harrison. When I point to the high authority of 
Dr. Tylor as on the side of the ghost-theory, Mr. Harrison says—‘ If 
Dr. Tylor has finally adopted it, I am sorry.’ And now I suppose 
that when I cite these further high authorities on the same side, 
he will simply say again ‘I am sorry,’ and continue to believe as 
before. 

In respect of the fetichism distinguishable as nature-worship, Mr. 
Harrison relies much on the Chinese. He says :— 


§ Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. ii. p. 133. ® Thid. p. 139. 
” Ibid. p. 137. " Thid, p. 144. 
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The case of China is decisive. There we have a religion of vast antiquity and 
extent, perfectly clear and well ascertained. It rests entirely on worship of Heaven, 
and Earth, and objects of Nature, regarded as organized beings, and not as the 
abode of human spirits. 


Had I sought for a case of ‘a religion of vast antiquity and extent, 
perfectly clear and well ascertained,’ which illustrates origin from the 
ghost-theory, I should have chosen that of China; where the State- 
religion continues down to the present day to be an elaborate ancestor- 
worship, where each man’s chief thought in life is to secure the due 
making of sacrifices to his ghost after death, and where the failure of 
a first wife to bear a son who shall make these sacrifices, is held a 
legitimate reason for taking a second. But Mr. Harrison would, I 
suppose, say that I had selected facts to fit my hypothesis. I there- 
fore give him, instead, the testimony of a bystander. Count D’Alviella 
has published a brochure concerning these questions on which Mr. 
Harrison and I disagree.'? In it he says on page 15 :— 


La thése de M. Harrison, au contraire,—que l’‘homme aurait commencé par 
Yadoration d’objets matériels ‘franchement regardés comme tels,-—nous parait ab- 
solument contraire au raisonnement et 4 l’observation. Il cite, 4 titre d’exemple, 
l’antique religion de la Chine, ‘entiérement basée sur la vénération de la Terre, du 
Ciel et des Ancétres, considérés objectivement et non comme la résidence d’étres 
immatériels.’ [This sentence is from Mr. Harrison’s first article, not from his 
second.] C'est 1a jouer de malheur, car, sans méme insister sur ce que peuvent étre 
des Ancétres ‘ considérés objectivement,’ il se trouve précisément que la religion de 
l’ancien empire Chinois est le type le plus parfait de l’animisme organisé et qu’elle 
regarde méme les objets matériels, dont elle fait ses dieux, comme la manifestation 
inséparable, l’enveloppe ou méme le corps d’esprits invisibles. [Here in a note 
Count D’Alviella refers to authorities, ‘notamment Tiele, Manuel de I’ Histoire des 
Religions, traduit par M. Maurice Vernes, Liv. II, et dans la Revue de [ Histoire 
des Religions, la Religion de Vancien empire Chinois par M. Julius Happel (t. IV. 
no. 6). 7] 


Whether Mr. Harrison’s opinion is or is not changed by this 
array of counter-opinion, he may at any rate be led somewhat to 
qualify his original statement that ‘ Nothing is more certain than 
that man everywhere started with a simple worship of natural 
objects.’ 


I pass now to Mr. Harrison’s endeavour to rebut my assertion 
that he had demolished a simwlacrwm and not the reality. 

I pointed out that he had inverted my meaning by representing 
as negative that which I regarded as positive. What I have every- 
where referred to as the All-Being, he named the All-Nothingness. 
What answer does he make when I show that my position is exactly 
the reverse of that alleged? He says that while I am ‘ dealing with 





2 Harrison contre Spencer sur la Valeur Religieuse de L’Inconnaissable, par le 
C'e, Goblet D’Alviella. Paris, Ernest Leroux. 
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transcendental conceptions, intelligible only to certain trained meta- 
physicians,’ he is ‘ dealing with religion as it affects the lives of men 
and women in the world ;’ that ‘to ordinary men and women, an 
unknowable and inconceivable Reality is practically an Unreality ;’ 
and that thus all he meant to say was that the ‘ Everlasting Yes’ 
of the ‘ evolutionist,’ ‘is in effect on the public a mere Everlasting 
No’ (p. 354). Now compare these passages in his last article with 
the following passages in his first article:—‘ One would like to 
know how much of the Evolutionist’s day is consecrated to seeking 
the Unknowable in a devout way, and what the religious exercises 
might be. How does the man of science approach the All-Nothing- 
ness’ (p. 502)? Thus we see that what was at first represented as 
the unfitness of the creed considered as offered to the select is now 
represented as its unfitness considered as offered tothe masses. What 
were originally the ‘ Evolutionist ’ and the ‘ man of science’ are now 
changed into ‘ ordinary men and women’ and ‘ the public ;’ and what 
was originally called the All-Nothingness has become an ‘ inconceivable 
Reality.’ The statement which was to be justified is not justified, 
but something else is justified in its stead. 

Thus is it, too, with the paragraph in which Mr. Harrison seeks 
to disprove my assertion that he had exactly transposed the doc- 
trines of Dean Mansel and myself, respecting our consciousness of 
that which transcends perception. He quotes his original words, i 
which were ‘there is a gulf which separates even his all-negative 
deity from Mr. Spencer’s impersonal, unconscious, unthinkable 
Energy.’ And he then goes on to say ‘I was speaking of Mansel’s 
Theology, not of his Ontology. I said “deity,” not the Absolute.’ 
Very well; now let us see what this implies. Mansel, as I was 
perfectly well aware, supplements his ontological nihilism with a 
theological realism. That which in his ontological argument he 
represents as a mere ‘negation of conceivability, he subsequently 
re-asserts on grounds of faith, and clothes with the ordinarily- 
ascribed divine attributes. Which of these did I suppose Mr. Harrison 
meant by ‘all-negative deity’? I was compelled to conclude he 
meant that which in the ontological argument was said to be a 
‘negation of conceivability. How could I suppose that by ‘all- 
negative deity’ Mr. Harrison meant the deity which Dean Mansel 
as a matter of ‘duty’ rehabilitates and worships in his official 
capacity as priest. It was a considerable stretch of courage on the 
part of Mr. Harrison to call the deity of the established church an 
‘all-negative deity.’ Yet in seeking to escape from the charge of 
misrepresenting me he inevitably does this by implication. 

In his second article Mr. Harrison does not simply ascribe to 
me ideas which are wholly unlike those my words express, but he 
ascribes to me ideas I have intentionally excluded. When justifying 
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my use of the word ‘proceed,’ as the most colourless word I could 
find to indicate the relation between the knowable manifestations 
present to perception and the Unknowable Reality which transcends 
perception, I incidentally mentioned, as showing that I wished to 
avoid those theological implications which Mr. Harrison said were 
suggested, that the words originally written were ‘created and sus- 
tained ;’ and that though in the sense in which I used them the 
meanings of these words did not exceed my thought, I had erased 
them because ‘ the ideas associated with these words might mislead.’ 
Yet Mr. Harrison speaks of these erased words as though I had 
finally adopted them, and saddles me with the ordinary connotations. 
If Mr. Harrison defends himself by quoting my words to the effect 
that the Inscrutable Existence manifested through phenomena ‘ stands 
towards our general conception of things in substantially the same 
relation as does the Creative Power asserted by Theology;’ then I 
point toall my arguments as clearly meaning that when the attributes 
and the mode of operation ordinarily ascribed to ‘that which lies 
beyond the sphere of sense’ cease to be ascribed, ‘that which lies 
beyond the sphere of sense’ will bear the same relation as before to 
that which lies within it, in so far that it will occupy the same rela- 
tive position in the totality of our consciousness: no assertion being 
made concerning the mode of connexion of the one with the other. 
Surely when I had deliberately avoided the word ‘ create’ to express 
the connexion between noumenal cause and the phenomenal effect, 
because it might suggest the ordinary idea of a creating power 
separate from the created thing, Mr. Harrison was not justified in 
basing arguments against me on the assumption that I had used it. 
But the course in so many cases pursued by him of fathering 
upon me ideas incongruous with those I have expressed, and making 
me responsible for the resulting absurdities, is exhibited in the most 
extreme degree by the way in which he has built up for me a system 
of beliefs and practices. In his first article occur such passages as— 
‘seeking the Unknowable in a devout way’ (p. 502); can anyone 
‘hope anything of the Unknowable or find consolation therein?’ 
(p. 503); and to a grieving mother he represents me as replying to 
assuage her grief,‘ Think on the Unknowable’ (p. 503). Similarly 
in his second article he writes ‘ to tell them that they are to worship 
this Unknowable is equivalent to telling them to worship nothing’ 
(p. 357); ‘the worship of the Unknowable is abhorrent to every 
instinct of genuine religion’ (p. 360); ‘ praying to the Unknowable 
at home’ (p. 376); and having in these and kindred ways fashioned 
for me the observances of a religion which he represents me as ‘ pro- 
posing,’ he calls it ‘ one of the most gigantic paradoxes in the history 
of thought’ (p. 355). So effectually has Mr. Harrison impressed 
everybody by these expressions and assertions, that I read in a news- 
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paper—‘ Mr. Spencer speaks of the “absurdities of the Comtean 
religion,” but what about his own peculiar cult ?’ 

Now the whole of this is a fabric framed out of Mr. Harrison's 
imaginations. I have nowhere ‘ proposed’ any ‘ object of religion.’ 
I have nowhere suggested that anyone should ‘ worship this Unknow- 
able.’ No line of mine gives ground for inquiring how the Unknow- 
able is to be sought ‘in a devout way,’ or for asking what are ‘ the 
religious exercises;’ nor have I suggested that anyone may find 
‘consolation therein.’ Observe the facts. At the close of my article 
‘Religion ; a Retrospect and Prospect,’ I pointed out to ‘ those who 
think that science is dissipating religious beliefs and sentiments’ 
‘that whatever of mystery is taken from the old interpretation is 
added to the new:’ increase rather than diminution being the result. 
I said that in perpetually extending our knowledge of the Universe, 
concrete science ‘enlarges the sphere for religious sentiment ;’ and 
that progressing knowledge is ‘ accompanied by an increasing capacity 
for wonder.’ And in my second article, in further explanation, I have 
represented my thesis to be ‘that whatever components of this [the 
religious] sentiment disappear, there must ever survive those which 
are appropriate to the consciousness of a Mystery’that cannot be 
fathomed and a Power that is omnipresent.’ This is the sole thing 
for which I am responsible. I have advocated nothing; I have 
proposed no worship; I have said nothing about ‘ devotion,’ or 
* prayer,’ or ‘religious exercises,’ or ‘ hope,’ or ‘consolation.’ I have 
simply affirmed the permanence of certain components in the con- 
sciousness which ‘ is concerned with that which lies beyond the sphere 
of sense. If Mr. Harrison says that this surviving sentiment is 
inadequate for what he thinks the purposes of religion, I simply 
reply—I have said nothing about its adequacy or inadequacy. The 
assertion that the emotions of awe and wonder form but a fragment 
of xeligion, leaves. me altogether unconcerned: I have said nothing 
to the contrary. If Mr. Harrison sees well to describe the 
emotions of awe and wonder as ‘some rags of religious sentiment 
surviving’ (p. 358), it is not incumbent on me to disprove the fitness 
of his expression. I am responsible for nothing whatever beyond the 
statement that these emotions will survive. If he shows this conclu- 
sion to be erroneous, then indeed he touches me. This, however, 
he does not attempt. Recognizing though he does that this is 
all I have asserted, and even exclaiming ‘is that all!’ (p. 358) he 
nevertheless continues to father upon me a number of ideas quoted 
above, which I have neither expressed nor implied, and asks readers to 
observe how grotesque is the fabric formed of them. 


I enter now on that portion of Mr. Harrison’s last article to which 
is specially applicable its title ‘ Agnostic Metaphysics.’ In this he 
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recalls sundry of the insuperable difficulties set forth by Dean Mansel, 
in his Bampton Lectures, as arising when we attempt to frame any 
conception of that which lies beyond the realm of sense. Accepting, as 
I did, Hamilton’s general arguments which Mansel applied to theo- 
logical conceptions, I contended in First Principles that their argu- 
ments are valid, only on condition that that which transcends the 
relative is regarded not as negative, but as positive; and that the 
relative itself becomes unthinkable as such in the absence of a 
postulated non-relative. Criticisms on my reasoning allied to those 
made by Mr. Harrison, have been made before, and have before 
been answered by me. To an able metaphysician, the Rev. James 
Martineau, I made a reply which I may be excused here for repro- 
ducing, as I cannot improve upon it— 


Always implying terms in relation, thought implies that both terms shall be 
more or less defined; and as fast as one of them becomes indefinite, the relation 
also becomes indefinite, and thought becomes indistinct. Take the case of magni- 
tudes. I think of an inch; I think of a foot; and having tolerably-definite ideas 
of the two, I have a tolerably-definite idea of the relation between them, I substi- 
tute for the foot a mile; and being able to represent a mile much less definitely, I 
cannot so definitely think of the relation between an inch and a mile—cannot dis- 
tinguish it in thought from the relation between an inch and two miles, as clearly 
as I can distinguish in thought the relation between an inch and one foot from the 
relation between an inch and two feet. And now if I endeavour to think of the 
relation between an inch and the 240,000 miles from here to the Moon, or the rela- 
tion between an inch and the 92,000,000 miles from here to the Sun, I find that 
while these distances, practically inconceivable, have become little more than num- 
bers to which I frame no answering ideas, so, too, has the relation between an inch 
and either of them become practically inconceivable. Now this partial failure in 
the process of forming thought-relations, which happens even with finite magnitudes 
when one of them is immense, passes into complete failure when one of them cannot 
be brought within any limits. The relation itself becomes unrepresentable at the 
same time that one of its terms becomes unrepresentable. Nevertheless, in this 
case it is to be observed that the almost-blank form of relation preserves a certain 
qualitative character. It is still distinguishable as belonging to the consciousness 
of extensions, not to the consciousnesses of forces or durations; and in so far remains 
@ vaguely-identifiable relation, But now suppose we ask what happens when one 
term of the relation has not simply magnitude having no known limits, and duration 
of which neither beginning nor end is cognizable, but is also an existence not to be 
defined? In other words, what must happen if one term of the relation is not only 
quantitatively but also qualitatively unrepresentable? Clearly in this case the 
relation does not simply cease to be thinkable except as a relation of a certain class, 
but it lapses completely. When one of the terms becomes wholly unknowable, the 
law of thought can no longer be conformed to; both because one term cannot be 
present, and because relation itself cannot be framed... . In brief then, to Mr. 
Martineau’s objection I reply, that the insoluble difficulties he indicates arise here, 
as elsewhere, when thought is applied to that which transcends the sphere of 
thought ; and that just as when we try to pass beyond phenomenal manifestations 
to the Ultimate Reality manifested, we have to symbolize it out of such materials 
as the phenomenal manifestations give us; so we have simultaneously to symbolize 
the connexion between this Ultimate Reality and its manifestations, as somehow 
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allied to the connexions among the phenomenal manifestations themselves, The 
truth Mr. Martineau’s criticism adumbrates, is that the law of thought fails where 
the elements of thought fail; and this is a conclusion quite conformable to the 
general view I defend. Still holding the validity of my argument against Hamilton 
and Mansel, that in pursuance of their own principle the Relative is not at all 
thinkable as such, unless in contradistinction to some existence posited, however 
vaguely, as the other term of a relation, conceived however indefinitely ; it is con- 
sistent on my part to hold that in this effort which thought inevitably makes to 
pass beyond its sphere, not only does the product of thought become a dim symbol 
of a product, but the process of thought becomes a dim symbol of a process; and 
hence any predicament inferable from the law of thought cannot be asserted.’ 













Thus then criticisms like this of Mr. Martineau, often recurring 
in one shape or other, and now again made by Mr. Harrison, do 
not show the invalidity of my argument, but once more show the 
imbecility of human intelligence when brought to bear on the ultimate 
question. Phenomenon without noumenon is unthinkable; and yet 
noumenon cannot be thought of in the true sense of thinking. We 
are at once obliged to be conscious of a reality behind appearance, 
and yet can neither bring this consciousness of reality into any shape, 
nor can bring into any shape its connexion with appearance. The 
forms of our thought, moulded on experiences of phenomena, as well 
as the connotations of our words formed to express the relations of 
phenomena, involve us in contradictions when we try to think of that 
which is beyond phenomena; and yet the existence of that which is 
beyond phenomena is a necessary datum alike of our thoughts and 
our words. We have no choice but to accept a formless consciousness i 
of the inscrutable. i 























I cannot treat with fulness the many remaining issues. To Mr. 
Harrison’s statement that it was uncandid in me to implicate him 
with the absurdities of the Comtean belief and ritual, notwithstand- 
ing his public utterances, I reply that whereas ten years ago I was led 
to think he gave but a qualified adhesion to Comte’s religious ii 
doctrine, such public utterances of his as I have read of late years, sti 
fervid in their eloquence, persuaded me that he had become a much ie 
warmer adherent. On his summary mode of dealing with my criti- I 
cism of the Comtean creed some comment is called for. He remarks ii 
that there are ‘good reasons for declining to discuss with Mr. ie 
Spencer the writings of Comte ;’ and names, as the first, ‘that he 
knows [I know] nothing whatever about them’ (p. 365). Now as 
Mr. Harrison is fully aware that thirty years ago I reviewed the English 
version of those parts of the Positive Philosophy which treat of Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy and Physics ; and as he has referred to the pamphlet 
in which, ten years later, I quoted a number of passages from the 
original to signalize my grounds of dissent from Comte’s system; Iam 















13 Essays, vol. iii. pp. 293-6. 
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somewhat surprised by this statement, and by the still more emphatic 
statement that to me ‘ the writings of Comte are, if not the Absolute 
Unknowable, at any rate the Absolute Unknown’ (p. 365). Doubtless 
these assertions are effective; but like many effective assertions they 
do not sufficiently recognize the facts. The remaining state- 
ments in this division of Mr. Harrison’s argument, I pass over: 
not because answers equally adequate with those I have thus far 
given do not exist, but because I cannot give them without entering 
upon personal questions which I prefer to avoid. 

On the closing part of ‘Agnostic Metaphysics’ containing Mr. 
Harrison’s own version of the Religion of Humanity, I have to remark, 
as I find others remarking, that it amounts, if not to an abandonment 
of his original position, still to an entire change of front. Anxious, 
as he has professed himself, to retain the ‘ magnificent word, Religion ’ 
(p. 504) it now appears that when ‘the Religion of Humanity’ is 
spoken of, the usual connotations of the word are to be in large 
measure dropped : to give it these connotations is ‘to foist in theo- 
logical ideas where none are suggested by us’ (p. 369). While, in 
his first article, one of the objections raised to the ‘ neo-theisms’ as 
well as ‘the Unknowable,’ was that there is offered ‘ no relation what- 
ever between worshipper and worshipped ’ (p. 505) (an objection tacitly 
implying that Mr. Harrison’s religion supplies this relation), it now 
appears that Humanity is not to be worshipped in any ordinary sense ; 
but that by worship is simply meant ‘intelligent love and respect for 
our human brotherhood,’ and that ‘in plain words, the Religion of 
Humanity means recognising your duty to your fellow-man on human 
grounds’ (p. 369). Certainly this is much less than what I and 
others supposed to be included in Mr. Harrison’s version of the 
Religion of Humanity. If he preaches nothing more than an ecstatic 
philanthropy, few will object; but most will say that his name for it 
conveyed to them a much wider meaning. Passing over all this, 
however, I am concerned chiefly to point out another extreme mis- 
representation made by Mr. Harrison when discussing my criticism 
of Comte’s assertion that ‘ veneration and gratitude’ are due to the 
Great Being Humanity. After showing why I conceive ‘ veneration 
and gratitude’ are not due to Humanity, I supposed an opponent 
to exclaim (putting the passage within quotation marks) ‘ But surely 
“veneration and gratitude ” are due somewhere,’ since civilized society 
with all its products ‘must be credited to some agency or other.’ 
{This apostrophe, imagined as coming from a disciple of Comte, 
Mr. Harrison, on p. 373, actually represents as made in my own 
person!| To this apostrophe I have replied (p. 22) that ‘ if “ vene- 
ration and gratitude” are due at all, they are due to that Ultimate 
Cause from which Humanity, individually and as a whole, in common 
with all other things has proceeded.’ Whereupon Mr. Harrison 
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changes my hypothetical statement into an actual statement. He 
drops the ‘if, and represents me as positively affirming that ‘ vene~ 
ration and gratitude ’ are due somewhere: saying that Mr. Spencer 
‘lavishes his “ veneration and gratitude,” called out by the sum of 
human civilization, upon his Unknowable and Inconceivable Postulate’ 
(p. 373). I should have thought that even the most ordinary reader, 
much more Mr. Harrison, would have seen that the argument is entirely 
an argument ad horvnem. I deliberately and carefully guarded 
myself by the ‘7f’ against the ascription to me of any opinion, one 
way or the other: being perfectly conscious that much is to be said 
for and against. The optimist will unhesitatingly affirm that vene- 
ration and gratitude are due; while by the pessimist it will be con- 
tended that they are not due. One who dwells exclusively on what 
Emerson calls ‘the saccharine’ principle in things, as illustrated for 
example in the adaptation of living beings to their conditions—the 
becoming callous to pains that have to be borne, and the acquire- 
ment of liking for labours that are necessary—may think there are 
good reasons for veneration and gratitude. Contrariwise, these senti- 
ments may be thonght inappropriate by one who contemplates the 
fact that there are some thirty species of parasites which prey upon 
man, possessing elaborate appliances for maintaining their hold on 
or within his body, and having enormous degrees of fertility propor- 
tionate to the small individual chances their germs have of getting into 
him and torturing him. Either view may be supported by masses 
of evidence ; and knowing this I studiously avoided complicating 
the issue by taking either side. As anyone may see who refers back, 
my sole purpose was that of showing the absurdity of thinking that 
‘veneration and gratitude’ are due to the product and not to 
the producer. Yet Mr. Harrison, having changed my proposition 
‘if they are due etc.’ into the proposition ‘they are due etc.,’ 
laughs over the contradictions in my views which he deduces, and to 
which he time after time recurs, commenting on my ‘astonishing 
perversity.’ 

In this division of Mr. Harrison’s article occur five other cases 
in which, after his manner, propositions are made to appear untenable 
or ludicrous ; though anyone who refers to them as expressed by me 
will find them neither the one nor the other. But to show all this 
would take much trouble to small purpose. Indeed, I must here 
close the discussion, so far as my own desistence enables me. It isa 
wearisome and profitless business, this of continually going back on 
the record, now to show that the ideas ascribed to me are not the 
ideas I expressed, and now to show that the statements my opponent 
defends are not the statements he originally made. A controversy 
always opens side issues. Each new issue becomes the parent of 
further ones. The original questions become obscured in a swarm of 
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collateral questions ; and energies, in my case ill-spared, are wasted to 
little purpose. 


Before closing, however, let me again point out that nothing has 

been said which calls for change of the views expressed in my first 
article. 

Setting out with the statement that ‘ unlike the ordinary con- 
sciousness, the religious consciousness is concerned with that which 
lies beyond the sphere of sense,’ I went on to show that the rise of 
this consciousness begins among primitive men with the belief in a 
double belonging to each individual, which, capable of wandering 
away from him during life, becomes his ghost or spirit after death ; 
and that from this idea of a being eventually distinguished as super- 
natural, there develop, in course of time, the ideas of supernatural 
beings of all orders up to the highest. Mr. Harrison has alleged that 
the primitive religion is not belief in, and propitiation of, the ghost, 
but is worship of ‘ physical objects treated frankly as physical objects ’ 
(p. 498). That he has disproved the one view and proved the other, 
no one will, I think, assert. Contrariwise, he has given occasion for 
me to cite weighty authorities against him. 

Next it was contended that in the assemblage of supernatural 
beings thus originating in each tribe, some, derived from chiefs, were 
superior to others ; and that, as the compounding and re-compounding 
of tribes gave origin to societies having social grades and rulers of 
different orders, there resulted that conception of a hierarchy of ghosts 
or gods which polytheism shows us. Further it was argued that 
while, with the growth of civilization and knowledge, the minor 
supernatural agents became merged in the major supernatural 
agent, this single great supernatural agent, gradually losing the 
anthropomorphic attributes at first; ascribed, has come in our days 
to retain but few of them; and, eventually losing these, will then 
merge into a consciousness of an Omnipresent Power to which no 
attributes can be ascribed. This proposition has not been contested. 

In pursuance of the belief that the religious consciousness natu- 
rally arising, and thus gradually transformed, would not disappear 
wholly, but that ‘however much changed it must continue to exist,’ 
it was argued that the sentiments which had grown up around the 
conception of a personal God, though modified when that conception 
was modified into the conception of a Power which cannot be known 
or conceived, would not be destroyed. It was held that there would 
survive, and might even increase, the sentiments of wonder and awe 
in presence of a Universe of which the origin and nature, meaning 
and destiny, can neither be known nor imagined ; or that, to quote a 
statement afterwards employed, there must survive those emotions 
‘which are appropriate to the consciousness of a Mystery that 
cannot be fathomed and a Power that is omnipresent.’ This 
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proposition has not been disproved ; nor, indeed, has any attempt been 
made to disprove it. 

Instead of assaults on these propositions to which alone I am 
committed, there have been assaults on various propositions gratuitously 
attached to them; and then the incongruities evolved have been 
represented as incongruities for which I am responsible. 

I end by pointing out as I pointed out before, that ‘while the 
things I have said have not been disproved, the things which have 
been disproved are things I have not said.’ 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
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Atmost at the time when these lines appear in print Lord North- 
brook’s report will, it is understood, be in the hands of her Majesty’s 
Government. It is understood also that this report will be taken 
into immediate consideration, and that when a decision is arrived at 
action will be taken. What the character of the report may be, and 
whether it will command the approval of Lord Northbrook’s colleagues, 
are points on which I have no means of expressing an opinion. But 
to any one who has followed the various phases of the Egyptian 
question it is not difficult to discern the lines upon which any report 
of this kind must be drawn, to distinguish the courses of policy 
between which its author has had to choose. I cannot and do not 
expect that Lord Northbrook will recommend the solution I have advo- 
cated in my writings upon the Egyptian difficulty—a solution which the 
stern logic of facts is bringing gradually to pass, notwithstanding the 
reluctance and hesitation of the agents by whom the problem is being 
solved. Even if Lord Northbrook, in common with Lord Dufferin, 
should be convinced that this is the only true solution, he is probably 
not at liberty to recommend its adoption. His instructions, whether 
explicit or implied, must, I cannot doubt, have precluded him from 
taking into consideration any measures which would necessitate the 
immediate and avowed establishment of a British Protectorate. Any 
suggestions he may make must not be flagrantly inconsistent with the 
theory so dear to the Ministerial heart, that our occupation of Egypt is 
only temporary, and that atsome early though undefineddate England 
will have no more to do with the administration of Egypt than she 
has to do with that of Morocco or Zanzibar. Given these limitations, it 
is obvious that all Lord Northbrook can do or was expected to do is to 
devise some temporary expedient by which the immediate difficulties 
of the situation may be surmounted. But even in a provisional, and 
therefore of necessity an unsound, solution there are degrees of un- 
soundness and incompleteness. In providing for the exigencies of our 
position in Egypt in accordance with that hand-to-mouth poliey 
which commends itself to our Government, it is possible to adopt 
remedies which make things worse instead of better ; and I see a risk of 
our adopting expedients which not only will settle nothing, but which 
will unsettle things even more than they are unsettled already. I 
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wish therefore to point out the evils of a course which is openly 
advocated in many quarters, but which, in my judgment, no English 
envoy ought to propose, and no English Government ought to adopt. 
That course may be curtly described as a proposal to meet the 
financial difficulties of Egypt by a simple repudiation of her liabilities. 
It is against this course I wish to enter my protest. 

Now in order to make my meaning clear to those who have not 
followed the subject attentively, it is necessary to recall the cireum- 
stances under which Lord Northbrook was sent out on the mission 
which is now brought to a close. The policy of our Government in 
Egypt, if policy it can be called, has always ignored the financial 
difficulty which lies at the bottom of the whole question. ‘To rescue 
and retire’ was a programme which, apart from any consideration of 
British interests, was impracticable, owing to the fact that Egypt has 
no means to meet her liabilities without our aid, and that this aid in- 
volves our remaining in possession. It must be remembered that the 
present difficulties of Egypt are the direct and immediate result of 
our own action. Alexandria was first bombarded, in accordance with 
British policy, and then left to be burnt down by Arabi’s followers 
because it did not suit the programme of our Government to land 
troops after the bombardment. In all probability the direct pecuniary 
loss sustained by Alexandria did not exceed 2,000,000/. If we had 
boldly assumed the responsibility of our position after Tel-el-Kebir, 
and had had the courage to say that we stood for the time in the 
place of the Egyptian Government, and should settle for ourselves the 
question of the war indemnities, we could have given satisfaction to 
all reasonable claims at an infinitely smaller cost to Egypt. But to 
have done this would have been to abandon the fiction that England 
has no special responsibility towards Egypt which she does not share 
with the rest of Europe. So we referred the settlement of the war 
indemnities to an international commission, and the result is that 
Egypt has been burdened with a charge of some four millions. The 
other causes of the Egyptian deficit are the Soudan expedition, 
which it was in our power to forbid; the cost of the British army of 
occupation ; the general disorganisation of the country, owing to our 
fitful and spasmodic intervention ; and the destruction of public credit 
and confidence, due to our persistent refusal to give any assurance as 
to the permanence of our occupation. [By these causes—causes for 
which, however much we may ignore our own responsibility, Europe 
holds us directly responsible—Egypt, which was not only paying her 
way before our intervention, but paying off her debt, has become bur- 
dened with a deficit of about 8,000,000/. Now, large as this amount is, 
it is not large in proportion to the resources of the country, and there 
would be no difficulty about making arrangements for the liquidation 
of this deficit if Egypt were in a position to deal with hef financial 
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difficulties in the same way as other States are allowed to deal. But 
the Law of Liquidation bars all independent action on her part. Now 
the Government may rightly urge that the law in question was not 
their work but that of their predecessors. I have always protested 
against the introduction of the international principle into the ad- 
ministration of Egypt as being fatal alike to the interests of England 
and Egypt. But it is difticult to see how the school of politicians 
who are always advocating the advantages of the European Concert 
ean consistently decry a convention which is a most remarkable in- 
stance of concerted European action, simply and solely because it was 
sanctioned by a Conservative Government. Moreover, it is fair to 
add that the Law of Liquidation did at the time confer very 
great and signal benefits upon Egypt, and that the obstructive 
character it possesses is due not so much to its own provisions as to 
the existence of the International tribunals. 

It would take me more space than I can afford to discuss at any 
length the question of these tribunals. For my present purpose it 
is enough to state what the facts are without discussing whether they 
are so by right or not. Now, as a matter of faet, the Law of Liquida- 
tion expressly and explicitly defines the way in which the revenue 
of Egypt is to be disposed of, and binds down the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to the observance of certain distinct conditions. It hardly needs 
saying that under these circumstances Egypt cannot set aside her 
obligations as laid down by the Law of Liquidation without violating 
a compact entered into with all the great Powers of Europe. It may, 
however, be urged that there is no special sanctity about this law, 
that, in common with all other international agreements, it is only 
a declaration of abstract principles, which may be ignored in practice 
whenever adequate cause is shown, and that, even if the cause be not 
deemed adequate, the question of adequacy is one which Egypt, under 
the guidance of England, can only decide for herself. All these argu- 
ments, which I frequently see put forward, may be sound in theory, but 
they are false in fact. Under the Egyptian constitution foreigners have 
a right of sueing the Government before the International tribunals, 
and obtaining judgments which the Government is bound to execute. 
Such a right is not possessed by foreigners in any other civilised 
state, and it may be urged that it ought not to exist in Egypt. But 
the right does exist. It follows, therefore, that any infraction of the 
Law of Liquidation can be redressed by an appeal to the International 
tribunals, and that the Egyptian Government is bound to observe the 
provisions of this law unless it is prepared to set the authority of the 
tribunals at defiance. If I am told that, given this state of things, the 
real remedy for Egypt is to modify the Law of Liquidation and to 
deprive the International tribunals of their jurisdiction as against the 
Government, I should be disposed to agree with the proposition. 
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Unfortunately it is impossible for Egypt to free herself from the 
trammels of the Law of Liquidation or from the fetters of the Inter- 
national courts unless England is prepared to assume the responsibility 
for her emancipation; and, as our Government insists upon repudiating 
all idea of responsibility, Egypt is practically bound hand and foot 
to the observance of her international obligations. 

Now, amongst the chief provisions of the compact to which I 
allude, Egypt is debarred from contracting any new loan above the 
extent of 2,000,000/., or from diverting any of her resources to any 
other objects than those laid down by the law in question. It is 
therefore impossible for Egypt by herself to raise the money required 
for her immediate necessities. She is crippled by a burden of debt 
which she is not only bound to pay in equity, but which she may be 
compelled at any moment to pay in fact by the action of the Inter- 
national courts. At the same time she has no power to make use 
even of such resources as are still at her disposal, owing to the restric- 
tions placed upon her freedom of action by a compact which cannot 
be repealed or modified without the consent of Europe. No doubt, if 
the British Government had been determined to confront the dilemma, 
the difficulty could easily have been surmounted. If, after Tel-el- 
Kebir, we had declared boldly that the situation had completely 
changed, that the International courts and the Law of Liquidation 
belonged to a state of things which had ceased to exist, and that 
England would take charge of European interests in Egypt, the Con- 
tinental Powers would have acquiesced readily enough in accomplished 
facts. Even now, if we could only make up our minds to assume 
direct responsibility, we could carry our own way. But so long as we 
decline to look facts in the face, and continue to cherish the delusion 
that our intervention in Egypt is only of a transitory and indirect 
character—so long, that is, as we keep up the fiction that Egypt is 
still an unprotected State—we are bound, not only as a matter of 
right, but as a matter of necessity, to keep account of the obligations 
which Egypt has taken upon herself, and by which she is bound. 

With the commencement of the present year—that is, with the 
accession of Nubar Pasha to office—the financial difficulties of Egypt 
reached an acute stage. The International Commission had given 
its award. The claimants under this award were clamorous for pay- 
ment. ‘The Soudan insurrection and the army of occupation eat up 
all the available resources of the "Egyptian Treasury. The rates of 
produce upon which the agricultural prosperity of Egypt depends 
ruled exceptionally low; the commerce and industry of the country 
were paralysed by the uncertainty of the political situation. The 
borrowing powers possessed by Egypt under the Law of Liquidation 
had been exhausted; a large floating debt had been created, instal- 
ments of which were constantly falling due. The Treasury was 
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empty; and the Government were at their wits’ end to provide for 
the current expenses of the administration. Constant appeals were 
made to England for assistance, and, failing assistance, for authorisa- 
tion to adopt remedial measures. But though the administration of 
the country was virtually in the hands of England, the Egyptian 
authorities could obtain no reply from the protecting Power beyond 
constant recommendations to make petty retrenchments in the public 
service, which were not only of doubtful expediency in themselves, 
but which, even if they could have been effected with advantage, 
were of no possible avail towards meeting the pressing need of Egypt. 
To defer as long as possible the necessity of coming to any decision 
forms the one principle of our intervention in Egypt to which our 
Government has been persistently faithful. In accordance with this 
principle, the task of grappling with the financial position of Egypt 
was deferred time after time by the adoption of hand-to-hand expe- 
dients; but at last the moment came when delay was no longer possible, 
and it was then that our Government put forward the idea of an 
European Conference. 

The objections to this idea were so obvious, the dangers of invit- 
ing international action for the settlement of the Egyptian financial 
difficulty were so manifest, that it is matter for wonder, at first sight, 
such a scheme should have found favour with so astute and experienced 
a statesman as Earl Granville. But the explanation of its adoption 
is, I think, obvious enough. Something had got to be done; and as 
the Government were still reluctant to take any step which might 
involve the assumption of direct responsibility on the part of England, 
they preferred to appeal to the European Powers to obtain their con- 
sent to a modification of the Law of Liquidation. In virtue of 
this law, a very large portion of the revenues of Egypt are explicitly 
hypothecated to the payment of certain loans at fixed rates of interest. 
If the special hypothecations could be done away with, the rate of 
interest reduced, and the borrowing powers enlarged, Egypt would 
be in a position to raise a loan and thus make good her deficit with- 
out the direct aid of England. As, therefore, our Government shrank, 
on the one hand, from cancelling the Law of Liquidation proprio 
motu, which would have been tantamount to the declaration of a Pro- 
tectorate, and were unwilling, on the other hand, to assume any direct 
responsibility in respect of Egypt, they had no option except to at- 
tempt to induce the Continental Powers to acquiesce in the cancelling 
of the guarantees provided by the law in question. It was with this 
object the Conference was convoked. 

It is not necessary to my purpose to rediscuss the subject of this 
abortive Conference. It is enough to say that the invitations to the 
Conference were only accepted by the leading States of the Continent 
on the condition that England should come to a preliminary under- 
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standing with France on the subject of Egypt. Such an understand- 
ing was arrived at, or at any rate believed to have been arrived at. 
The exact terms of this agreement have never been made formally 
public; but it is understood that it contemplated the substitution 
of a multiple control in lieu of the control indirectly exercised by the 
English authorities in Egypt, and the ultimate neutralisation of the 
country as a sort of African Belgium. In virtue of this agreement, 
which deprived England of all independent authority in Egypt, and 
which was negotiated through the instrumentality of M. Wadding- 
ton, it was supposed in London that the financial scheme of the 
British Government would be supported by France at the Conference. 
Whatever reason there may have been for e ‘ertaining this supposi- 
tion, it proved to be unfounded in fact. 

The scheme in question was drawn up by a mixed committee of 
English and Egyptian experts. It proposed to meet the deficit by a 
reduction of the interest on the debt, a rebate on the interest paid in 
respect of our Suez Canal shares, and the creation of a pre-preference 
loan of 8,000,000/., which was to be provided by England but repaid 
by Egypt. The only ground upon which those proposals could be 
defended was that the revenues of Egypt fell far short of the 
estimated amount, and that so long as the interest of the debt 
remained on its present scale Egypt could not meet her neces- 
sary expenses, and must inevitably fall into fresh embarrassments, 
even if her present deficit could be paid off. It was therefore the 
contention of our representatives in the committee of experts that 
Egypt was permanently as well as temporarily unable to meet her 
liabilities under her existing burdens; and in this contention they 
were actively supported by their Egyptian colleagues. Without 
imputing bad faith of any kind to the advocates of this theory of the 
fundamental inability of Egypt to pay her way, it is impossible not 
to see that they were hardly impartial judges. The English dele- 
gates held a brief, if I may use the phrase in no offensive sense, for 
their own Government, while the Egyptian delegates, apart from 
their natural desire to stand well with the Power dominant in Egypt, 
represented the ideas of the Egyptian administration, which has always 
resented the curtailment of resources imposed by the Law of 
Liquidation. Every Government—and above all every Oriental 
Government—likes to have as much money to spend as possible ; 
and, if the hypothecated revenues were to be set free and the interest 
reduced, the funds at the disposal of the Egyptian Government 
would, to say the least, be largely augmented. 

Thus the report of this committee of experts, which was submitted 
to the Conference on its assemblage, and to which it was asked to 
give its assent, was not drawn up in a way to command implicit con- 
fidence. The French delegates, who took the lead in opposing the 
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adoption, disputed the fundamental assumption on which it was based. 
They contended that no case had been made out. In support of this 
contention they had very strong presumptive evidence. During the 
last ten years the revenue of Egypt has been made the subject of re- 
peated investigation, conducted by men of high authority and with 
ample means of arriving at a just conclusion. These estimates have 
varied largely, but none of them has ever put down the revenue at 
any amount not amply sufficient to meet the outlay provided for 
by the Commission of Liquidation. This commission, which was 
composed of men of singular independence of judgment and close 
acquaintance with Egypt, had arrived at their conclusions after long 
and careful study, and had based their calculations, not upon abstract 
theories, but upon the evidence of facts. Now, unless this commis- 
sion had been utterly and signally misinformed, the permanent revenue 
of Egypt is sufficient, without any excessive pressure, to meet the 
reduced interest on the debt, and all the reasonable cost of the internal 
administration. The French delegates took their stand upon the 
recommendations of this commission as against the report of the 
committee of experts, and asserted that there was no necessity for 
upsetting the act of composition into which Egypt had entered with 
her creditors, and by virtue of which she had directly obtained a 
reduction of nearly one half of her liabilities. 

Thus it will be seen that the point at issue between the English 
and the French delegates at the Conference came, in fact, to this: 
Are the financial difficulties of Egypt due to permanent or temporary 
causes, to a deficiency between the normal income and the normal 
outlay or to accidental casualties? The English representatives 
sustained the former thesis, the French the latter; and the French 
contention was supported almost without exception by all the Con- 
tinental Powers present at the Conference. Moreover, the English 
proposals were condemned, not only as being based on erroneous 
assumptions, but as being inconsistent with equity. It was urged 
that, while the creditors of Egypt were asked to make still further 
sacrifices, and to give up the income secured to them by the Law of 
Liquidation, and fully guaranteed, as experience has shown, by the 
revenues hypothecated to the service of the debt, they were offered no 
kind of compensation, no sort of security for their reduced interest, 
no description of guarantee against further reductions. The British 
Government was clearly the party who would have gained most by 
the scheme submitted to the Conference, as its adoption would have 
enabled them to pursue the policy on which they had set their hearts, 
and to provide for the pecuniary necessities of Egypt without com- 
mitting themselves to any direct liability. Yet in exchange for this 
advantage, which was to be acquired at the cost of the creditors, our 
Government declined to do anything to indemnify the injured parties. 
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The bondholders, whose cause France had taken under her protection, 
were willing enough to submit to a reduction of their interest if 
they could obtain any fresh guarantee for the security of their 
reduced debt. But, failing such guarantee, they declined to surrender 
the existing guarantee provided by the Law of Liquidation. It is 
difficult to dispute the abstract justice of their argument. Right or 
wrong, it commended itself to the approval of the Continental Powers. 
The English scheme was virtually rejected, and the Conference 
broke up without coming to any conclusion. 

The appeal to the European Powers having proved ineffective, our 
Government was once more brought face to face with the unwelcome 
necessity for action. Once more this necessity was staved off by the 
despatch of Lord Northbrook on a special mission toEgypt. Beyond 
the fact that Lord Northbrook’s mission pacified public opinion at 
home and gained time, I fail to see what special object it was intended 
to serve. During the last few years our Government has been kept 
posted up—to use a commercial phrase—on the political and financial 
situation of Egypt, by a number of eminent public servants, amongst 
whom Lord Dufferin, Sir Edward Malet, Sir Evelyn Baring, Sir 
Auckland Colvin, Sir Rivers Wilson, and Mr. Edgar Vincent are only 
the most distinguished. It is idle to suppose that Lord Northbrook, 
however great his ability, could, in the course ofa flying visit of a few 
weeks to a new country, elicit any information as to its resources or 
requirements which were not already in the possession of her Majesty’s 
Ministers. If, as was surmised at the time, our Government had 
determined upon a new departure in Egypt, then Lord Northbrook, 
from his personal reputation and his authority as a Cabinet Minister, 
would have been a singularly fit envoy to initiate a policy of action. 
This surmise, however, has not been justified. In as far as is known, 
Lord Northbrook’s mission has been that of an inspector, not of an 
administrator. It is difficult to suppose that after a bird’s-eye view 
of the country he has been able to form any conclusion which could 
not have been formed far better upon a perusal at home of the 
reports lying in the archives of the Foreign Office. 

The only known incident which has resulted from Lord North- 
brook’s visit to Egypt has been the temporary suspension of the 
Sinking Fund. This measure was carried out by the Egyptian 
Ministry, but it was done with the direct sanction, and, if I am rightly 
informed, at the instance of, Lord Northbrook. ‘Taken by itself, the 
measure in question was clearly indefensible. Egypt under the Law 
of Liquidation was bound by her own compact to appropriate the sur- 
plus of the hypothecated revenues to the redemption of the debt. 
By appropriating the surplus to other purposes, she distinctly violated 
her own compact, and did so without even consulting the other parties 
to the contract. Yet the measure, if taken as forming part of a 
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comprehensive scheme for the reorganisation of Egyptian finance 
under the tutelage of England, is perfectly defensible. It is obviously 
absurd for a nation to redeem her debt on the one hand by a sinking 
fund while she is borrowing with the other far larger amounts at a 
far higher rate of interest. It is manifest that urgent necessities of 
the State may constitute a fair excuse for a breach of contract. Con- 
tinental Powers have virtually admitted the force of these pleas by 
declining to insist upon the immediate revocation of the decree. But 
this delay has been accorded under a belief that the suspension of the 
Sinking Fund is to form part and parcel of a comprehensive scheme 
for the settlement of the whole financial difficulty. If it should 
appear that this is not the case, and that the arbitrary suspension of 
the Sinking Fund was simply an expedient adopted to provide 
the Egyptian Treasury with funds for its immediate needs, and thus 
to save the British Government from the necessity of coming openly 
to the assistance of Egypt, very grave responsibility will attach to 
the formal violation of an international compact for so small and 
inadequate an object. 

However, till proof positive is shown to the contrary, it is only 
fair to assume that the suspension of the Sinking Fund at the 
instance of England is simply the first step in a settled programme. 
If this is so, it is not difficult to guess what this programme is to be. 
In all probability, Lord Northbrook’s report will be based upon the 
scheme which was submitted to the Conference, and of which his 
relative Sir Evelyn Baring was a warm advocate. This scheme, I need 
hardly say, involves a heavy sacrifice on the part of the bondholders. 
Now, under the circumstances of the case, the bondholders have no 
right to complain if they are called upon to forego a still further 
portion of their already reduced interest in order to facilitate a 
general and satisfactory settlement. But if no such settlement is 
provided, if with diminished interest they are left with impaired 
security, the bondholders will have very good grounds of complai. *, 
and they have both the power and the will to make their complaint 
heard. 

Even, however, if the rights of the bondholders could be safely 
disregarded without any risk of European complications, I should 
deprecate most strongly the adoption of a policy of repudiation. 
The plain facts are these: Four years ago Egypt, of her own free 
will and at her own request, entered into a composition with her 
creditors. By this composition, which was embodied in the Law of 
Liquidation, Egypt obtained enormous advantages and got rid of 
immense liabilities. She is now desirous to set aside that com- 
position to suit her own convenience, on the plea that her own 
estimates, on which the composition was based after long discussion 
and investigation, were utterly fallacious. This plea she has failed 
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to establish to the satisfaction not only of her creditors but of dis- 
interested judges. If, therefore, Egypt were to follow out the policy 
indicated by the forcible suspension of the Sinking Fund, the course 
adopted would be neither more nor less than repudiation. If she 
adopts this course, she will only do so at the advice and with the 
sanction of England ; and it is England, not Egypt, who will be held 
responsible by Europe for this open violation of an international 
compact. Asa matter of fact, we are} the masters of Egypt, and 
we cannot escape the responsibility which mastership entails. It is 
not consistent with the duty or the interest of England to recom- i 
mend repudiation to any State, least of all to a State under her pro- j 
tection. Common sense, common prudence, as well as common 
honesty render it incumbent upon England, above all other nations, 
to uphold good faith and loyalty in the observance of international 
engagements. For England to urge upon Egypt the defraudment 
of her creditors would be an act unworthy of England’s credit and 
England’s renown. 

In saying this I must not be supposed to assert that either Lord 
Northbrook or his colleagues have any idea of bidding Egypt repu- 
diate her liabilities without regard to her creditors. What I want to 
point out is that the adoption of the scheme submitted to the Con- 
ference, after its rejection by that body, would be tantamount to an 
act of repudiation, supposing the scheme did not provide any com- 
pensation for the creditors in the shape of increased security for the i 
due payment of their reduced interest. I trust, therefore, that these 
proposals, if, as I expect, they are practically reproduced in Lord 
Northbrook’s report, will be accompanied by additional guarantees. 
Such guarantees can only be provided by English instrumentality. 
It follows, therefore, that if the interest due to the creditors is to be 
reduced without any flagrant violation of good faith, England must 
assume the responsibility of the reduction. It is not necessary that 
a pecuniary guarantee should be given. A declaration on the part 
of England that her occupation is to be prolonged for some years to 
come, and that during that time she will exercise supreme authority i 
over the Egyptian administration, would afford a practical guarantee 
for the due payment of the debt. I trust that the reports are correct 
that represent Lord Northbrook as being prepared to recommend 
measures which would deprive our occupation of its present pro- 
visional character, and thereby remove the objections to the enforced 
reduction of the Egyptian debt. 

This is the least that Europe expects of us; and, what is more, 
this is the least that duty demands of us. Nobody is deceived by 
the extraordinary assertion in the Queen’s speech the other day, which, 
in alluding to Lord Northbrook’s mission, described the financial 
difficulties of Egypt as due to the failure of the Conference. These 
VoL. XVI.—No. 93. 3M 
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difficulties existed long before the Conference was ever dreamt of, and 
are caused in the main by our own action, ‘ including’—to quote 
another phrase from the speech in question—‘ the painful uncertain- 
ties’ of our policy. It is our duty, having got Egypt into her 
present plight, not only to help her to escape from it, but to see that 
she escapes by loyal, open, and honest means. If, as I hope, Lord 
Northbrook has seen cause to recommend his colleagues to abandon 
subterfuges, and to exercise openly and actively the intervention 
which we now exercise secretly and fitfully, he will have done good 
service to Egypt, and still better service to England. 


Epwarp Dicry 





Norte. 


The following letter relates to Sir E. Hornby’s very remarkable 
narrative as quoted by Messrs. Gurney and Myers in their article on 
‘ Visible Apparitions’ in the July Number of this Review :— 


North-China Daily News and North-China Herald Office, 
Shanghai: August 13, 1884. 


Dear Sir,—I have read in an article on ‘ Visible Apparitions,’ by Messrs. Gurney 
and Myers, an extraordinary story by Sir Edmund Hornby, in which he professes 
to have been visited by the ghost of a Shanghai editor who died suddenly here 
nine years ago. The reference is of course to Mr. Hugh Lang, alias the Rev. Hugh 
Lang Nivens, who for some years edited the Shanghai Courier. 

Now I was well acquainted with both Sir Edmund and Mr. Lang, and at the 
time referred to was also an editor in this place. If you will kindly read over the 
story as told to Messrs. Gurney and Myers by Sir Edmund Hornby, you will be 
able to test for yourself the cogency of the following remarks :— 

1, Sir Edmund says Lady Hornby was with him at the time, and subsequently 
awoke. I reply that no such person was in existence. Sir Edmund’s second wife 
had died two years previously, and he did not marry again till three months after 
the event he relates. 

2. Sir Edmund mentions an inquest on the body. I reply, on the authority of 
the coroner, that no inquest was ever held. 

3. Sir Edmund’s story turns upon the judgment of a certain case, which was 
to be delivered next day, the 20th of January, 1875. There is no record of any 
such judgment in the Supreme Court and Consular Gazette, of which I am now 
editor. 

4, Sir Edmund says the editor died at one in the morning. This is wholly 
inaccurate: he died between eight and nine A.M. after a good night’s rest. 

I enclose an article on the subject written for the North-China Herald, and 
remain, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
Freperick H. Batrour. 
You are at liberty to make what use you please of this letter—F. H. B. 


James Knowles, Esq., 
Editor Nineteenth Century. 


A ‘copy of this letter was forwarded to Sir E. Hornby with an 
inquiry whether before its publication he had any remarks to make 
upon it. Sir E. Hornby’s reply is subjoined :— 


Dear Sir,—Thanks for your courtesy in sending me Mr. Balfour’s letter, I 
could wish that gentleman had had the good feeling and taste to write to me 
personally and privately, showing me the errors of which he asserts I have been 
guilty in most innocently, at least, telling a story as I recollected its incidents, and 
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still only recollect them, instead of trying to amuse the public at my expense and 
at the expense of my wife, for his own glorification. Jf he is right as to the date 
of the death, then, inasmuch as my vision must have been beyond all doubt subse- 
quent to my marriage in April, it must have followed the death by a short interval, 
instead of exactly synchronising with it. At the same time this hypothesis is gutte 
contrary to the recollection of the facts both in my own mind and in Lady Hornby’s 
mind. I may have been wrong in using the technical term ‘inquest ;’ what I meant 
by it was the medical or other inquiry which took place—officially or unofficially ; 
for at this distance of time I do not recollect. As far as I am concerned, I did 
not and do not look on the story otherwise than as recording a curious coincidence, 
and as such on a very few occasions—not a dozen, I think—I have related it to a 
few friends. If I had not believed, as I still believe, that every word of it was 
accurate, and that my memory was to be relied on, I should not have even told it 
as a personal experience. Truly yours, 
EpmunpD Horney. 
To the Editor of the ‘ Nineteenth Century.’ 


The Editor of Tut NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return wnaccepted MSS. 





